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INTRODUCTION 



IT IS incumbent upon the various Departments of State 
to make Biennial Reports to the Governor. The Legis- 
lature of 1925 changed the fiscal year of Florida from 
the calendar year, to end on December 31, to begin on July 
1, and end on June 30. 

For that reason the present Report will be for a year 
and a half; beginning with January 1, 1925, and ending 
June 30, 1926. 

Reports of official Departments of State assume many 
forms. The nature of the work of the Department as a 
matter of course determines the main features. However, 
a mere record of the dry facts as the daily routine of office 
work is not often very readable. There must be some weav- 
ing .of the fabric of human endeavor and accomplishment 
to render a report of sufficient interest to cause it to be 
read by any except the delver into statistics and basic ele- 
ments of official transactions. 

Heretofore the Biennial Reports of the Division of Agri- 
culture and Immigration have consisted of a written Re- 
port in Part I, and a statistical Report in Part II. As the 
last Legislature changed the time for the taking of the 
agricultural and manufacturing census there was none 
taken in 1926, as would have been done under the old law, 
but it will be taken in 1927. Therefore, there will be no 
Part II of this Report. 

This volume is made up of the main work of the Depart- 
ment in this Division, some of the addresses I have made 
on various subjects which have been forefront in the minds 
of the people during the year and a half covered by this 
Report, editorials from the Florida Review and articlies on 
various agricultural and economic phases of rural life. 
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This Division issues a quarterly Bulletin and many sup- 
plements during the year. These are intended primarily 
for the practical use of the farmers of Florida. Our bulle- 
tin fund has proven inadequate to meet the demands for 
this purpose ; the same is true of the postage fund. 

It is impossible to differentiate between the correspond- 
ence incidental to the agricultural and the immigration 
activities of the office, as it is all handled by the same office 
force in the same manner. The Bureau of Immigration 
never had functioned to any considerable extent until the 
Legislature of 1925 appropriated $50,000 per anym™ with 
which to advertise the State through this Bureau. 

The expenditures of the funds of the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion for the first year are shown in the following table, 
July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926 : 

1. Advertising $20,098.28 

2. Literature and cuts 10,226.98 

3. Salaries 7,141.12 

4. Stamps and stamped envelopes 6,097,40 

5. Travel 1,903.62 

6. Subscriptions to papers 382.55 

7. Addressograph 325.52 

8. Mimeograph 318.82 

9. Office desk 68.00 

10. Two typewriters 196.53 

11. Office supplies — stationery, letterheads 

mimeograph paper 1,813.87 

12. Car 1,085.00 

13. Books 143.00 

Total $40,800.65 

Balance $199.35 

The above expenditures show the methods used in the 
first year 's work of the Bureau of Immigration. 

The postage expenditures indicate the amount of mail — 
letters and packages — that was sent out from the office. 
The advertisements were placed mostly in agricultural jour- 
nals and the response exceeded our expectations. Inquiries 
poured in by the thousands. The question arose as to what 
was the best possible use we could make of these lists of 
inquirers. Each one was sent literature, and, if questions 
were asked or requests made, a letter was written in reply. 
After due deliberation it was decided to mimeograph the 
list of inquiries each week and send the list to all the news- 
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papers, chambera of commerce, boards of trade, county 
demonstration agents, banks, members of the Legislature 
and the head offices of the railroads operating in the State. 
This would give each county and section of the State oppor- 
tunity to make the best use of the lists, to induce immi- 
grants to come to their respective communities. 

In order to keep pace with developments and activities 
of the entire State we subscribed for the papers of every 
section. A clipping service was inaugurated which fur- 
nished us with a digest of the press of the State on all lines 
of development and progress. After a few months of this 
clipping service it was decided that there was a more ex- 
tended use to be made of this compendium of information. 
As a means of placing before the greatest possible number 
of people who were in position to appropriate the digest of 
news, we started publishing the Florida Review in June, 
1926. The evidence of appreciation of this semi-monthly 
has been sufficient to encourage us to continue it as an 
effective means of bringing before the people of the State 
those developments that make for progress and achieve- 
ment. We mailed it to all those receiving the list of our 
weekly inquirers, and in addition to all others in and out 
of the State who made request. 

The mailing list of people in Florida receiving our Quar- 
terly. Bulletins and the Florida Review includes approxi- 
mately 25,000 names. We mailed to people outside of 
the State during the year approximately fifteen tons of 
literature. 

As to results, will say that it is generally computed that 
there has been an increase of 10 per cent in the dairv and 
poultry industries during the last fifteen months. Of course 
we do not arrogate all this to the work of the Department, 
but we do claim a part in it. 

The program of advertising will be varied somewhat next 
year and the relative amounts expended for the different 
purposes will be different. During last year no advertising 
was done at Northern State Fairs. We contemplate testing 
out this method on a small scale next season. The cost of 
the Florida Review will have to be taken from some other 
line of expenditure which had been previously made. 

Taken on the whole we found that dairying and poultry- 
raising had the strongest appeal to most of the inquirers; 
following these was trucking and fruit-growing. Thou- 
sands made inquiry "without mentioning their preference, 
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and many wanted to go into various lines of business and 
industries. 

The literature which has been prepared in this office and 
sent out, both to the farmers and to people of other voca- 
tions in the State, speaks for itself. The literature which 
has been prepared and sent to the people of other States 
has received generous commendations from people in every 
walk of life and from every section. 

NATHAN MAYO, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Florida's Agricultural and 
Industrial Future 

By Nathan Mayo, Commissioner of Agbictji.tube. 

Speech delivered at the Florida Takes Inventory Con- 
gress at Palm Beach, April 16, 1926. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : As the declared 
purpose of this meeting is to take an inventory of the State 
and lay constructive plans for the future, I would like to 
stress the fact that the one great determining asset of our 
commonwealth is the 1,263,549 people who constitute our 
citizenship. 

Florida's answer to all questions propounded as to her 
future can be found in the achievements of the past. She 
will meet the requirements as she has been meeting them. 
It is there that I pin my hope and find my inspiration for 
service. Anticipations loom large on the horizon when I 
take account of the facilities at hand and the record we 
have made in measuring up to opportunities. 

In the language of Hon. Clark Howell, of the Atlanta 
Constitution, ' ' The storm is over, and the sunlight of Flor- 
ida 's greatest day is breaking over the entire State by rea- 
son of it. There is no doubt of it." And as Charles H. 
Windham, City Manager of Long Beach, California, re- 
cently said, "The development that Florida has made in 
the past few years is a miraculous thing. But the work has 
just begun, as I see it." 

All ike resources that Florida ever had are still here. 

There is no occasion for taking the blues over Florida's 
future. 

Individuals who have been caught in the toils of ill-ad- 
vised deals are wrestling with their individual problems. 
The vision of 'quick fortunes has evaporated before the eyes 
of some adventurers. The day of small binders and large 
profits is past. That was the heetic fever of a speculative 
epidemic. 

All the substantial inducements that Florida ever had 
are here now. 

Over-inflation of values and the exorbitant prices charged 
for accommodations of visitors have discouraged thousands 
of prospective investors and citizens. But there is oppor- 
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tunity for correcting these things. If we do not correct 
these abuses deliberately, they will correct themselves auto- 
matically and much more drastically than is necessary. 

Exaggerating Promoters. 

There are two kinds of promoters that are an embarrass- 
ment to any legitimate business : The consummate crook 
and the over-zealous enthusiast. The first is dishonest and 
stops at nothing that law and custom will tolerate. The 
sooner he is apprehended and punished the better. The 
latter is just as dangerous, as he sees the rainbow where 
there is no rain, and builds castles in the air that never 
rest on the earth. He believes in his own project and can 
inspire faith in the other fellow easier than the dishonest 
promoter. 

These two classes of promoters need some sort of cen- 
sorship that will keep them from deceiving the unwary and 
bringing disrepute on the whole State in the eyes of the 
world. 

We have had a plethora of duplicating advertising 
throughout the State. This can be corrected by degrees. 

What the Bttreau op Immigration Is Doing, 

The Constitution of the State of Florida places in the 
Department of Agriculture the Bureau of Immigration. 
This Bureau did not receive appropriations with which to 
function till the Legislature of 1925 appropriated $50,000 
per year for two years for advertising purposes. I think 
it apropos to give a statement as to the use and results of 
this fund up to date — using round numbers: 

Advertisements $17,000 

Stamps and stamped envelopes 4,500 

Printing 4,600 

Salaries 4,000 

Stationery and contingent supplies ...... 2,000 

Cuts, pictures, electros 1,000 

Subscriptions to papers and magazines. . . 320 

Traveling 1,500 

Contracts for advertising and printing . . . 5,000 

$39,920 
According to the statement of the Post Office at Talla- 
hassee, we have sent out eight and a half tons of mail which 
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went under the second class rate and was paid for in war- 
rants instead of stamps. We have mailed out 10,000 of the 
large State maps since the 15 th of January. 

We have mailed out 75,000 copies of our publications 
since last July. 

We have twenty tons of literature in the office ready for 
mailing. 

We have advertised in 24 journals with a combined 
circulation of 9,244,570. Ninety-one per cent of the jour- 
nals we used were agricultural. We also placed some small 
ads with the Western Newspaper Union, which includes 
some four thousand papers. 

As we received inquiries from these ads, we classified 
them in so far as was possible, mimeographed the list of 
names and post offices, and mailed them out to all the 
newspapers of the state, boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, county demonstration agents, and banks. We are 
now arranging to send to something like 10,000 newspapers 
and magazines in other states one of our latest publications, 
Florida Today, accompanied by a letter to each editor. 

We wrote letters to all who asked specific questions re- 
quiring answers, and sent literature to every one. 

Judging from the letters received, we are absolutely sure 
of thousands of immigrants that will come to Florida in the 
near future — many have already come. The great major- 
ity, are coming to make it their permanent home. The 
business that most of them mention as their choice is either 
dairying, poultry-raising or trucking. 

There seems to be an impression that the people as a 
whole in other States have lost interest in Florida. This is 
manifestly a mistake. Those who think of Florida as a 
future home, a place to farm, to work at trades, to practice 
a profession, are just as keenly interested as ever. It is 
the purely speculative and gambling element whose enthu- 
siasm has cooled — and the state is the better for this. There 
bad to be a' saturation point for this phase of promotion. 
Had it come sooner, it would have been better. Over-infla- 
tion is a barrier to the investor who wants to earn a decent 
income on his investment, when he works his soil himself, 
with no thought of selling it at a speculative profit. You 
can over-capitalize a farm just as easily as you can an in- 
corporated industry or railroad. 

Florida does not present the first instance of a state sud- 
denly thrust into the limelight and forced to make good. 
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California came into notice in a most spectacular way — 
she made good. Oklahoma dashed into the arena of state- 
hood after the fashion of a roughrider — she made good. 
Florida stands behind the footlights in the glare of pub- 
licity— SHE WILL MAKE GOOD. 

We have been exceedingly fortunate in attracting people 
to city and suburban developments ; there has been a splen- 
did response to the demand for accommodations for visi- 
tors; there has been a fairly good interest in providing 
amusements for tourists. WE HAVE NEGLECTED 
SHOWING THE WORLD OUR OPPORTUNITIES IN 
FARMING AND MANUFACTURING. To feed ourselves 
and our annual visitors, we need to double our output of 
crops and domestic animals. With a normal increase in 
population and in tourist trade, we shall soon NEED TO 
PRODUCE THREE TIMES THE PRESENT OUTPUT. 

With the response that we have had so far, I am confi- 
dent that with another year's campaign we will double the 
dairy and poultry business of the state. I mean by this 
we will have twice the producing power we have at present 
but not all of the new recruits will be in full swing of pro- 
duction within that time. 

The people of this state consume $31,125,000 worth of 
dairy products, and only $7,089,819 is produced in Florida, 
so $24,035,181 worth must be bought outside the state. We 
consume in Florida each year $11,250,000 worth of poultry, 
only $3,750,000 worth of this is grown in Florida, which 
forces us to send $7,500,000 out of the state per annum for 
poultry. We are consuming at the present time $9,000,000 
worth of eggs in the state, $4,500,000 worth of them are 
produced in Florida, and $4,500,000 worth of them are 
shipped in. 

SOME NEEDS 

We need an Agricultural and Industrial Survey. This 
will require research men to gather facts and furnish the 
Bureau with material for publicity purposes. There is also 
an urgent demand for a service that would give to the 
owners of land a reliable survey of their tracts so that 
the prospective purchaser could know the possibilities of 
the farm he contemplates buying. We are not equipped 
for this as it would require quite a number of very com- 
petent soil experts with practical knowledge of Florida 
farming. The last Legislature appropriated for a soil 
survey ; this the Federal Government matched, and we are 
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now making a soil survey of Polk County. We have had re- 
quests from many of the other counties for this survey, but 
we will not be able to do this until we get further appropria- 
tions. Even then it will take twenty years to complete the 
state. What is needed for urgent demand is a law that 
will allow owners of land to have a soil survey made of their 
tracts under the supervision of state authorities and certi- 
fied to by the proper state official. The prospective settler 
can then see on this certified plot the kind of land he is 
buying, regardless of whether or not he has personally in- 
spected it. 

I would respectfully request that this convention appoint 
a committee to look into this with the view of making such 
recommendations as it may see fit after due investigation. 

I am of the opinion that there is need of some sort of 
censorship over the advertising matter that is sent out con- 
cerning properties offered for sale in this state, especially 
those pertaining to Agriculture. I would respectfully re- 
quest that a committee be appointed to report on this also. 

I have already made known my views on the subject of 
Colonizing in Florida and do not care to burden you with 
a repetition of those views. Quite a number of commend- 
able agricultural developments are under way and colonists 
are coming to the state as never before. Of course, I can 
make no invidious comparisons of the relative merits of 
these various enterprises, but I would like to say that I fear 
there is a tendency to price tracts of land to colonists too 
high. There is no point at which one can definitely say 
"thus far and no farther," but there is too much land in 
the state that has never known the touch of the plow-share 
to justify over-capitalizing tracts because they are bought 
on time. 

In my judgment, another mistake many land companies 
are making is the offering for sale tracts that are too small 
for general. farming. Ten acres is enough for our better 
trucking sections, but land for general farming should not 
be offered in less than forty acre tracts. * 

ADVERSE PROPAGANDA 

We should not take too seriously the adverse propaganda 
which has recently been launched against Florida by some 
papers and writers in other states. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe that we should entirely ignore it as of no importance. 
Take for instance the remarks of a prominent official of a 
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certain Northern state. He says that it is impossible for 
Florida to ever become a live stock or dairy state because 
it costs too much to raise corn here — citing that corn can 
be raised in the corn belt for 68e a bushel without fertilizer, 
and it must be fertilized in Florida. This man, and thous- 
ands of others, fail to take note of the fact that when an 
acre is planted to corn in a Northern state no other crop 
can be gathered from that acre that year. In Florida, 
some other crop can always be planted or a good grazing 
crop can be had to come up after the corn is laid by to 
furnish pasture till early winter, after which another 
winter and early spring crop can be sown. And this land 
can be bought for a fraction of what it costs in the corn 
belt. 

This same official asserts that all cattle revert to scrubs 
in warm climates — which simply is not true. As fine speci- 
mens and herds of both wild and domestic animals graze 
on farms or roam in jungles as are to be found in cold cli- 
mates. This same critic asserts that there are no raw ma- 
terials in Florida for manufacturing. This is another error. 
We produce and manufacture tobacco, cotton, fruits, 
minerals, leather, naval stores, fish products, fertilizer, 
cement, furniture, and many other things. Some of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the world ship in from a 
distance ail the raw materials which they use. 

There should be a general standardization of hotel rates 
throughout the state. It matters not how many visitors 
come to the state, the hotels should charge them only the 
regular rates, which are reasonable. If we could establish 
a system like this in Florida, it Would be the greatest single 
drawing card that could be sent out to the pnblic. The 
average prospective settler who is looking for a new loca- 
tion to farm is generally not a man of wealth but, even if 
he is, he is of the conservative type and will not linger very 
long to look the state over thoroughly should the hotels' 
rates be too high. 

As good roads and railroad facilities are increased we 
certainly should hold the trade that is bringing an annual 
income of $300,000,000. Of course this is not all profit any 
more than the money brought for our crops is all profit, 
but it carries with it a profit and in addition it is a great 
source of advertising. Thousands who come as tourists 
decide to invest and many make Florida their home. 

As a stimulation to the proper study of the resources and 
opportunities which Florida offers to the capitalist, the 
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wage-earner, and the man and woman of the professions, 
I would suggest that this convention institute a statewide 
contest on the subject of "KNOW FLORIDA" and arrange 
for a try out in each congressional district. Let that con- 
test be entered into by anyone who chooses to do so, the win- 
ner here to be the representative at the State Contest to be 
held at the State University, the President of the University, 
the Governor, and a member of the Supreme Court to be 
the jadges of the final contest. I suggest that a committee 
be appointed to consider the feasibility of this plan for 
presenting to the people at home and abroad the leading 
attractions which our commonwealth has to offer. The 
expenses of the contestants should be met and a prize 
offered to the final winner. Such a contest has recently 
been held in Tennessee and people went from all parts of 
the state to attend. The largest auditorium in the city of 
Nashville was filled on the night of the final contest. Wide 
publicity was given the state and great home interest was 
stimulated by this program. 

I believe that there should be an experiment station in 
every section of the state that has a distinctive character of 
soil. It is universally admitted that by actual test is the 
only way to ascertain definitely the adaptability of the 
various soils of the state for the various crops which our 
soils enable us to raise. I would be glad to see this con- 
vention take thia subject under advisement with a view of 
reporting at a later day its decision. 

Personally, I believe that we should change the zone 
method of procedure in our effort at tick eradication. We 
should clean up as we go and not scatter the work in such 
a way as to allow reinfestation from surrounding territory 
after a community has been diligent and gone through 
the ordeal of eradication. This will require an amendment 
to the present law. 

I hope it will not be thought that I am presuming too 
much to suggest that I think we are losing an opportunity 
in the advertising of one of our greatest crops by not mak- 
ing a standard price for grapefruit and orange drinks. The 
price should be low enough to cover cost and not higher 
than that asked in Northern cities. The same is true in 
serving these fruits whole in restaurants and hotels. 
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INVENTORY 

Florida has more than she ever had in all her history. 
She has 30,000,000 acres that can be put to some useful 
purpose. 

Only 6,000,000 acres are in farms. 

Only 2,500,000 acres are being plowed. 

Of this acreage during last year there was produced an 
less than 300,000 acres — which is less than the average 
acreage for a Florida county — 94,000 car loads of fruits 
and vegetables. 

The fruits brought a revenue of $51,400,000, 

The vegetables brought a revenue of $33,500,000. 

The staple crops brought $27,306,000. 

There are millions of acres in the state just as good for 
farming and fruit-growing as these thousands that are pro- 
ducing as I have indicated. 

The agricultural possibilities of the state are indicated 
by these facts and constitute an asset that runs into the 
billions of dollars. The state is capable of producing 300,- 
000 ears of agricultural products annually. 

The greatest single income from our natural resources 
as yet is from our forests. Some system of conservation 
of this heritage should be adopted. We have some 15,000,- 
000 acres in timber but a great deal of it has been badly 
treated. The cut-over lands should be reforested if not 
reclaimed for agricultural purposes. The forests are yield- 
ing in lumber and naval stores $50,000,000 worth annually. 

Florida has 6,242 miles of railroads. 

Florida has 1,500 miles of hard surfaced roads, and 7,700 
miles of semi-hard surfaced roads. 

Our factories turn out $150,000,000 worth annually. 

Our fisheries average $16,000,000 worth of output 
annually. 

The number of sponges marketed annually is seveD 

million. 

Our mineral output amounts to $16,000,000 each year. 

There is no lessening of any of these material sources of 
our prosperity except the forests. By proper conservation 
this can be held to its present production. 

Our tourist trade is not to be passed over as irrelevant. 
It is an important asset and one that will grow as the 
years pass if we have the sagacity to hold it. 

The state's revenue from the sale of gasoline alone is 
$8,000,000. 
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The consumption of gasoline in 1924 was 126,035,289 
gallons. 

The consumption of gasoline in 1925 was 211,967,436 
gallons. 

There was, therefore, an increase of 85,932,147 gallons 
in 1925. 

On the other hand, the consumption of fertilizer was 
6,643 tons less in 1925 than in 1924. 

We are just entering upon a period of gigantic construc- 
tion, and our possibilities as an industrial state are 
looming above the horizon. There is no doubt that as our 
Latin American trade grows there will be ocean liners ply- 
ing regular trips from Florida ports to Southern ports. 
The United States is now spending a million and a quarter 
dollars a day with the Latin American republics and sell- 
ing them a million dollars' worth of merchandise per day. 
Florida will be asleep at the switch if she does not profit 
greatly by this growing trade. We are in line for this trade 
just as New York is in line for the trade between the great 
Northern and Western states and the nations of Europe. 

I surely want to stress the importance of co-operation 
between all forces working for a greater Florida. At all 
times my office is open to suggestions from the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and all other bodies taking an interest in 
the progress of the state. I want to insist that yon people 
who have sponsored ths meeting give me the benefit of 
your counsel. I would welcome a standing committee to 
be appointed by the State Chamber of Commerce not only 
to go into the above suggestions that I have outlined, but 
to take up other matters from time to time for the best 
interests of our state. 

Florida is proud of all her sister states and I feel sure 
that she shares the same regard from each of them. As 
long as we stand four-square with the world and tell the 
truth about the land of our common heritage there is no 
ground for doubt of the futnie. Rich in history, legend, 
song and story, dowered with wonderful natural resources, 
blessed with a salubrious climate, and with a citizenship 
second to none in the world, we look with sublime faith to 
the future progress and glory of our beloved Florida. 
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Possibilities of the Everglades 

By Nathan Mayo 

Commissioner of Agriculture 

Delivered at Miami, Florida, July 31, 1926. 
Ladies and Gentlemen .- 

I am glad to be with you on this occasion. The subject 
I am assigned, "The Development of the Back Country," 
leads me to quote some figures concerning that geographical 
wonder, the Everglades. 

There are, in the natural Everglades area, 2,862,000 
acres; in the Everglades drainage district, 4,370,000 
acres; some 300,000 acres have been partially reclaimed, 
and 100,000 are in actual cultivation. 

About $11,000,000 have been spent on the drainage 
project up to the present. The lateral drainage canals 
will cost as much as the main arteries of drainage. 

Everglades Not All Alike 

The Everglades proper are not all alike. There are 
four main classifications: (1) the muck soils, (2) the 
marl lands, (3) sandy soils, (4) lime rock lands. 

There are sub-classifications of each of these divisions, 
which make the Everglades soils about as spotted as the 
rest of Florida. The muck lands are subdivided as fol- 
lows: Custard apple land, elderberry land, willow land, 
dog fennel land, and sawgrass land. There seems to 
be a general impression throughout the north that the 
Everglades are all alike, and too little discrimination has 
been made by investors because of this mistaken idea. 

The immense drainage project has but one end in view ; 
that is that the millions of acres be reclaimed for agri- 
culture. Some of the crops successfully grown in the 
Everglades are tomatoes, potatoes, peppers, beans, egg 
plant, onions, cabbage, cucumbers, strawberries, beets, 
lettuce, celery, and other vegetables; sugar cane, corn, rice, 
alfalfa, Kaffir corn, millet, sorghum, milo make, peanuts, 
dasheen, many grasses and staple crops. Cattle raising, 
dairying, hog raising and poultry raising have been suc- 
cessful in many instances. 

The greatest need of most southern soils is humus. The 
Everglades is one place where there is a super-abundance 
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of humus. In fact, to a great extent the soil is made up 
of humus. For untold ages aquatic vegetation grew here 
and died, but as the land was covered by water the dead 
vegetation did not decay. That is why it must be 
drained and aerated before bacteria can get in their work 
of preparing the soil for plant food. The marl laud will 
grow tomatoes the first year. The best grade of muck land 
will grow any crops fairly well the first year. Corn and 
Irish potatoes have been grown with some success the first 
year, even on the sawgrass lands. Some of it requires 
several years to bring it under proper cultivation. How- 
ever, the number of times it is plowed goes further toward 
determining the rapidity of the reclamation than the 
time element. Flowing hastens bacterial action. 

There are thousands of acres of good truck and fruit 
lands in the state on which an industrious and frugal 
family can make a good living, and in many cases a sub- 
stantial profit, on less than ten acres. There are cases 
where five acres will show this result. But these excep- 
tionally small farms do not offer the means of proper 
rotation of crops or the support of livestock, and it is 
safer to have a horse, a cow, and hogs. The fact that one 
crop follows another during the same year is not crop 
rotation if the same crops are grown annually. 

These exceptional tracts of land are not often found in 
large bodies. 

■ These lands are not always located where the owner 
can market his crops to advantage. 

There is no justification for the division of large tracts 
of land into five and ten acre farms to be plotted by blue 
print methods and sold at arbitrary and exorbitant prices 
without regard to the relative value of the various sub- 
divisions. Such methods are an injustice to the buyer and 
injurious to the state. 

Truck farming and fruit growing require special train- 
ing and aptitude on the part of the farmer, and people 
without previous experience should not expect phenomenal 
results from their efforts in this direction. 

If a person wishes to retire from active life but wants 
something to amuse himself with, he may buy any size 
farm, however small, and occupy his time at miniature 
farming of any kind that suits his whim. With these I 
am not concerned. But it is with the man with a family 
who wants to farm for a living, who must raise his 
family and aims to lay by a surplus from his hard-earned 
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savings, that I am concerned about, and that I want to be 
a satisfied citizen instead of a disappointed and unsatis- 
fied citizen who feels that he has not been treated fairly. 

The best quality of the Everglades shows wonderful 
possibilities. Instances of astonishing results can be cited. 
This fact has lent a halo of romance around the magic 
word "Everglades," and many who failed to investigate 
and who had no previous experience thought they had a 
rainbow with its proverbial pot of gold, and of course 
suffered disillusionment. Men who are used to hard work 
on the farm and are not looking for a soft snap, who 
exercise common sense in selecting their land, and are 
willing to put the same amount of labor and money into an 
investment in the Everglades that they do into other lands, 
will do well in the Everglades. On the other hand, if they 
expect to find their holdings a honey pond with pan cakes 
hanging from the trees growing around the. edge, they are 
doomed to disappointment and failure. It means work, 
and hard work to succeed in anything — an occupation, 
business, or profession. Farming is no excepton, and 
farming has no exception in different parte of the world. 
The sooner the public mind is disabused of this fallacy 
that Florida is an exception to the rule, the better for all 
concerned. 

The Florida Everglades have been the enigma of the 
scientist and the developer. The tests made of the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and live stock possibilities of the 
reclaimed lands show that there are wonderful things in 
store when the whole tillable area is finally mastered and 
brought to full producing capacity. Thousands of acres 
are now producing millions of dollars worth of truck and 
other crops. However, I want to drop the suggestion that 
you should not confine your farming to truck crops. It is 
possible to reach the point of diminishing returns and 
jeopardize that industry. 

The canals and the proposed railroads if built will 
furnish ample transportation facilities for the outlet of 
the products of the farms. Millions are being spent on 
the harbors of Miami, Fort Lauderdale, and other ports on 
the east coast when will furnsh shipping accommodations 
for ocean traffic. 

Poultry raising and dairying have both been demon- 
strated to be capable of large development. Avocados, 
mangoes, and citrus fruits are grown commercially and 
promise large returns in the future. 
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That part of the Everglades not brought under drain- 
age has great possibilities in the furnishing of fuel in the 
form of peat bricks, as have been made of peta in Canada. 
The growing of willows for the making of wicker furniture 
has been demonstrated as practical in much of the Ever- 
glades. This may be developed into a thriving industry. 

Legal Phases 

The Everglades Drainage District was created by and 
operates under laws passed by the Legislature of Florida. 
The officers of the District, designated by law, are : Gover- 
nor, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, and 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and their successors in 
office. The Board is therefore made up of the 
highest public officers of the state. Money for carry- 
ing on the drainage work is raised from the proceeds of 
drainage taxes levied upon the land within the District by 
the Legislature. The drainage taxes are of two kinds: 
The drainage tax proper being assessed by the acre upon 
all the lands of the District; a second tax consists in a 
levy of one mill on the dollar against all property in the 
District. State lands in the Everglades Drainage District 
pay drainage taxes the same as any other land. 

Based upon the tax, bonds are authorized to be issued 
and so much of the proceeds from taxes are pledged for 
the support of bonds as is necessary. To January 1, 
1926, the bonded debt of the District authorized by the 
Legislature is $14,250,000. Of the above, $11,238,500 in 
bonds have been issued. To December 31, 1925, $1,200.- 
000 had been retired, leaving the present outstanding debt 
of $10,038,800 with an unissued reserve of $3,011,500. The 
earlier bonds of the District bear interest at the rate of 
6%. Later bonds bear interest at the rate of 5%%, while 
the last issue are 5% bonds. For the purpose of taking 
up and calling the earlier 6% and 5y 2 % bonds, the Dis- 
trict issued $8,950,000 of 5% refunding bonds. The reduc- 
ing of the borrowing basis of the District from 6% to 5% 
is an indication of the improved financial condition of the 
District. 

The estimated assessed valuation of land in the Dis- 
trict is $17,000,000, and the population is estimated at 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand persons. From 
the foregoing i% will be noted that the bonded debt of the 
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District is very high hi proportion to the assessed valuation 
of property and population. 

To May 31, 1926, there were 486,9 miles of main canals 
open. The main canals thus far constructed or under con- 
struction are: 

St. Lucie Canal, which is the principal control canal for 
Lake Okeechobee. 

Hillsboro Canal 

West Palm Beach Canal 

North New River Canal 

South New River Canal 

Caloosahatcb.ee Canal. 

Indian Prairie Canal 

Miami Canal 

In addition to the canals above mentioned, seven more 
new canals are planned within the area between the Miami 
Canal and the St. Lucie Canal. The total estimated miles 
of new canals required for this area are 237. The total 
estimated quantity of excavation is 49,000,000 cubic yards, 
and the total estimated cost of excavating the above new 
canals is $11,177,000. Thus it is seen that in point of 
excavation the work required for draining the area between 
the Miami Canal and the St. Lucie Canal, representing an 
area of approximately 2,000,000 acres, is 60% completed, 
and on a cost basis, considering all work heretofore done, 
is 55% completed. The prospects are that a railroad track 
will be laid along the banks of the main canals, as the In- 
ternal Improvement Board has had this proposal presented 
to it and contracts to that effect are under way. If carried 
out, these roads would furnish unusual transportation 
facilities. 

I shall submit a few facts furnished by the Chief Drain- 
age Engineer, Fred S. Elliott: 

The Miami Canal is the longest and is incomplete; 
twenty-four miles are completed on the south end, and 
twelve miles on the upper end, with some work done between 
these channels. 

Of the seven new canals planned within this area between 
the Miami and St. Lucie canals, four are to be laterals 
extending from the Miami Canal to the ocean. It is esti- 
mated that it will cost $4,500,000 to build these seven canals 
and complete the Miami Canal. This amount is over a 
million in excess of the funds now available and one-third 
of all the funds expended to date. 

The completed schedule for providing the main drain- 
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age outlets for the portion of the Everglades described will 
require a total expenditure of approximately $24,000,000, 
The raising of money for carrying on the work of the Dis- 
trict has, from the beginning, been the most important 
problem with which the officers of the District have had to 
deal, and will continue to be until the work has been 
finally completed. The borrowing capacity of the District 
depends largely upon two factors, population and assessed 
valuation. It has been shown that the population is quite 
small and the present assessed valuation in the District 
only $17,000,000, It is clear that to obtain the additional 
$11,000,000 required, population and valuations must be 
increased. The acreage tax is the principal tax supporting 
the bonds of the District. In the case of the acreage tax even 
in the event of non-payment of taxes on the part of some 
of the binds, the Everglades Drainage District Daw requires 
that all lands defaulting in payment of taxes shall be put 
up at tax sale and struck off to the highest bidder for an 
amount not less than the total drainage taxes against the 
land, and in the event of no bidder, lands are automatically 
struck off to the Trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, who are required by law to thereupon pay the 
delinquent taxes on the same. Hence the lands owned by 
the state stand behind tax delinquencies and also the possi- 
bility of default in interest and bond principal payments. 
It is up to the next Legislature to devise some means of 
re-financing this drainage project. The whole purpose of 
this gigantic undertaking fails if the work is allowed to 
lapse and be incomplete. 

The area in the Everglades Drainage District within 
which farming has been carried on is approximately 120,- 
000 acres. Probably not more than 20% to 25% of this 
area has been under cultivation at any one time. The 
principal farming localities at present are along the Lake 
Shore and the following canals : Miami Canal, West Palm 
Beach Canal, North New River Canal, Hillsboro Canal, 
Caloosahatchee Canal, and the St. Lucie Canal. The size 
and importance of the areas from the standpoint of farm 
products are in the order mentioned above. In the above 
areas, general drainage work is further advanced and local 
drainage districts have made greater progress in the con- 
struction of secondary works of drainage in the nature of 
lateral canals, farm ditches, and protection levees. The 
main drainage work of the district has advanced in many 
localities to a stage which permits making land ready for 
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settlement and cultivation as rapidly as the secondary 
works can be provided by the local sub-drainage districts. 
The Everglades Experiment Station has much valuable 
data to guide the Everglades farmers. I emphasize the 
necessity of an experiment station on each of the different 
types of soil in Florida. It might be well for the next 
Legislature to pass a bill providing for an experiment 
station where deemed advisable throughout the state on 
terms similar to that provided by the Act making it pos- 
sible for a county and the state to build cold storage plants 
on a fifty-fifty basis. 

We might adopt the slogan, ' ' A greater Florida through 
a greater Everglades." Upon the development of the back 
country of Florida depends the future permanent great- 
ness of the state. This development must be done by hard 
labor. We must make the inducement sufficient to draw 
capital for investment and sufficiently remunerative to 
draw immigrant farmers. If we price our lands too high, 
we raise an impassable barrier to both capital and labor. 

Miami is deeply concerned as to the outcome of this 
undertaking. The one word "Drainage" spells the future 
fate of this section of Florida. 

She is also much concerned about adequate highways 
leading out through the drained areas of the Everglades — 
such as the one now under consideration — the super-high- 
way leading from here to Lake Okeechobee. 

I am constrained to think that you have not judged 
accurately the relative value of your various sources of 
revenue. Tour sports have been presented adequately, but 
you have not looked as closely into the more substantial 
support of land development. If you wll spend as much 
money in development as in amusements, the results will 
be more substantial. 

With the establishing of immense power stations on both 
the east and west coasts, furnishing electric power com- 
mercially, we should attract such industries as can secure 
raw material for manufacture here in the state; with 
ample transportation facilities by land and sea, opeuing up 
the markets of both the Eastern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres, Florida should be able to show such growth in 
the future as has not been shown in the past. 
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Locating Florida' 's New 
Farm~Settlers 

(Florida Grower) 

WHILE the development of the state's agricultural 
and horticultural industries has been the subject 
of greatest interest and importance in Florida 
the past two years, comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the problems of properly locating new 
farm-settlers coming to this state, 

Florida is rich in farming opportunities, but they do 
not exist in equal measure in all sections, nor do they exist 
equally under the great range of soil and climatic condi- 
tions found in the state. The problem of deciding what 
phase of agriculture in which to engage in this state is of 
great importance to the new farmer, but the problem of 
properly locating his farm so as to have the best opportuni- 
ties to succeed is of far greater importance. 

Too many of the new farmers coming to Florida are locat- 
ing their food-production plants without due regard for 
all of the conditions which play a part in determining the 
final outcome of their ventures. And those who do appre- 
ciate the important factors involved in the selection of a 
site for a farm usually find it very difficult to get com- 
plete and authentic information enabling them to make 
comparisons without spending considerable time and 
money in studying conditions first hand as they exist 
throughout the state. 

What are these problems for the new comer to consider 
in establishing a Florida f arm t After he has determined 
upon the type of farming in which he expects to engage 
the matter of the right kind of soil for the production of 
his crops ■ probably suggests itself to the farmer before 
anything else. This, of course, is of importance. But there 
are other things to be considered at the same time in locat- 
ing a farm in Florida, such as the distance to markets, 
packing facilities, marketing facilities, roads, the price of 
land and danger from freezing temperatures. 

The Dairyman's Problems 

Take the case, of the dairyman coming to Florida from 
the north to establish a farm to "cash in" on the high 
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prices being paid for milk by the leading cities of thia 
state. There is not a county in Florida which is not suit- 
able, in some degree; for the establishment of a dairy farm. 
But in which county to locate is a real problem for the 
new dairyman. 

First of all, what markets in the state will he work to 
supply. Say, for example, he chooses to sell his milk in 
Miami, where ruling prices are from 50 to 70 cents a gallon. 
Will he buy some land near Miami, costing from $200 to 
possibly $2,000 an acre, and have the advantage of prox- 
imity to his market and the tick-free condition of Dade 
county, or will he locate his farm in some north Florida 
county, where land can be bought from $25 to $100 an 
acre, closely adjacent to a railroad which will ship his 
milk to Miami overnight? In which location can he grow 
the best feed crops ? The ideal location for this dairy 
farm may not be either of these extremes but in some more 
central section of the state. Where it will be is for the new 
farmer to decide. In future years there will be times when 
milk will not be bringing such fabulous prices. When that 
time arrives, the dairyman who thoroughly studied the 
conditions affecting his business and established a farm or a 
location which would enable him to produce and market his 
milk at the least possible expense will be the one who will 
continue in the business at a profit. 



What About Poultrying? 

The same conditions which apply to the proper location 
of a dairy farm apply also to the selection of a site for a 
poultry farm. The opportunities for profit in poultry 
farming have been so exceptional in Florida the last few 
years that the industry has developed in nearly all parts of 
the state. However, there is as yet no district so developed 
in poultry farming that it might be compared with the 
"Petaluma" district of California. The great differences 
in the prices of land in the different sections must have an 
important bearing on where the new poultry farmer can 
locate. Some lands in South Florida closely adjacent to 
good markets are not desirable because of sand flies bother- 
ing the chickens. North Florida counties, with the great 
advantage of low priced land have the disadvantage of 
being at a distance from South Florida markets, necessitat- 
ing greater distribution costs. 

Marketing facilities are of prime importance to the 
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poultry farmer. Those communities with local poul- 
try associations which market the crops of their mem- 
bers on a co-operative basis are deserving of the attention 
of new poultry farmers who plan a comparatively small 
production. Then, too, the Florida poultryman must 
appreciate the fact that this State will some day supply all 
of its own eggs and poultry products, though it now ap- 
pears that that day is very far distant. But when that 
day does arrive the Florida poultryman must be 
so situated that he can market his output in dull seasons 
outside of the state. The location of the poultry farm with 
respect to transportation distances and facilities will be the 
factor determining profit or loss when the day of shipping 
poultry products out of Florida does arrive. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Even in such a well developed industry as that of grow- 
ing citrus fruits, selection of a grove site is of great im- 
portance. Danger from frost, character of soil, water sup- 
ply and drainage are all of importance. But the new settler 
who expects to establish a citrus grove must also take into 
consideration such things as packing house facilities, his 
highways to the packing house, and the comparative freight 
rates charged on citrus shipments from the different sec- 
tions of the state. The grower who must have his fruit 
crop hauled 20 miles from the grove to the packing house, 
at, say, a cost of 20 cents a box, cannot very well compete 
with the grower with a grove right next to a packing house 
unless he has some advantages to reduce his ultimate costs 
sufficiently to make up for this difference. 

The farmer coming to Florida to grow winter truck 
crops has probably more problems to consider than any of 
the other new comers to the state's agricultural industries. 
He must, of course, have very productive land. Then, he 
must study' climatic conditions in the different trucking sec- 
tions of the state — at what times the different crops first 
mature in these different sections. He must know about 
water supply for irrigation purposes, and about packing 
facilities, and marketing facilities, and freight rates. 

Tampa, which insists that it is Florida's largest city in 
spite of the claims of Jacksonville and Miami, is one of 
Florida 's best markets for truck crops. But a truck grower 
who would locate, a farm in the Tampa district of Hills- 
boro county, under present conditions, would probably go 
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broke for lack of adequate marketing facilities. The market 
would be at his door, so to speak, but the only way he could 
sell his crops would be to peddle them from jobber to job- 
ber or retailer to retailer or housewife to housewife and 
such procedure is, of course, impractical. On the other 
hand, citrus growers and poultry raisers do well in the im- 
mediate Tampa vicinity because they do have marketing 
outlets for their crops. 

A new farm settler can locate in such a tracking locality 
as Palmetto, or Plant City, or Ocoee, or Winter Garden, or 
Fort Meade, or Wauchula, or Sanford, or Hastings, and 
many other developed vegetable farming communities, and 
undoubtedly succeed. But to loeate a new farm 20 or 30 
miles from one of these sections, with the idea in mind of 
using the packing and marketing facilities of the farmers 
in the developed area, is liable to spell failure. Distances 
are to be seriously reckoned with in our trucking industries, 
especially when the labor demands in the harvesting season 
are heavy and a highly perishable crop must be quickly 
handled. 

Other farming projects have the same general problems 
in Florida. Grapes, bulbs, avocados, bananas — no matter 
what the crop the new settler must devote his attention to 
all factors which can possibly affect the profitable success 
of his business before definitely deciding upon a location 
for his farm. 

No One Ideal Section 

Newcomers to the farming fields of Florida will do well 
to avoid those who know "the best section in Florida for 
farming. " As a general rule, these people who claim to have 
studied the farming situation in this State and to have 
picked the ''choice spot" of them all are generally more 
interested in selling land than in the ultimate success of the 
buyer. There may be very good reasons on which they base 
their claims, but the newcomer will do well not to accept 
their decisions without first making a thorough investiga- 
tion of Florida farming conditions for themselves. The 
old, experienced farming men of Florida — those who have 
had the opportunity to observe conditions in all sections of 
the State — will generally tell you that no one section of 
Florida has all of the advantages for farming; that they 
all have some disadvantages ; that the newcomer must com- 
pare these advantages and disadvantages himself and de- 
cide for himself where it will be best to locate. 
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A safe rale for the new settler to follow would be to con- 
fine his selection of a farm site to those localities which are 
developed in the particular farming occupations in which 
he is primarily interested. Or he may well locate in a 
county which has a competent agricultural agent to assist 
him in learning Florida conditions or practices, or in a de- 
velopment project which renders a capable advisory service 
to new settlers on its tracts. Oftentimes the matter of 
securing the assistance of agricultural specialists is one of 
considerable importance to the new settler; especially so 
if he is not experienced in farming work. 

Florida farming conditions are so varied that they are 
apt to confuse the prospective new Bettler who attempts to 
study them with any degree of thoroughness. The prob- 
lems to be considered in locating a farm should not dis- 
courage him, however. There is no location that can be con- 
sidered as ideal. All the newcomer need do is to school 
himself in the fundamental factors involved in the produc- 
tion of crops so he can avoid making such a poor selection 
for a farm site that he will necessarily fail. There are so 
many sections in Florida so well suited for different types 
of farming that the prospective settler can readily find 
them, and with a little study decide between them. 

The Florida farmer has a greater opportunity than farm- 
ers in any other section of the country to diversify his pro- 
duction. Diversification assures a farmer of an income 
year in and year out and protects him from a heavy loss in 
any one year when markets for particular crops may be 
glutted, or when weather conditions or diseases may destroy 
certain crops. An income from a number of crops should 
be figured upon in the establishment of new farms in 
Florida. 

An AU-Around Farm 

Different types of soils are desirable for the production 
of our various fruit and vegetable crops, hut with a little 
search a 40- or 80-acre tract of land can almost always be 
found in this State which has the different important soils. 
The land may be mainly suited for the production of citrus 
fruits, but if it borders a lake or a hammock there is fre- 
quently some muck soil to be found which, when drained, 
will be excellent for the growing of a number of vegetable 
crops. A well-located farm in Florida, even on a compara- 
tively small tract, can have a range of soils permitting the 
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production of citrus fruits or avocados, vegetables requir- 
ing more fertile soils, general farm crops and feed crops 
for cows, hogs or chiekens. 

In the central hill sections of Florida it is of great impor- 
tance in the selection of a new farm site that the question 
of what is known as "air drainage" is considered. Land 

located in what is known as a " pocket ' '—a place where cold 

air settles on frosty nights — is to be avoided. Hillside loca- 
tions, affording a, constant movement of the air, offer con- 
siderable protection against occasional freezing tempera- 
tures. 

When considering the problem of frost and freeze protec- 
tion, new farm settlers should also give consideration to the 
protection afforded by large lakes, or a large number of 
email lakes. These bodies of water store np heat during 
the day and help to warm the air passing over it on cold 
nights. 

The claims of a good many local civic organizations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there is no bona fide absolutely 
guaranteed "frost line" or "frost proof" section in Flor- 
ida. Key West, on the tip of the Florida keys, is the only 
place in this State, according to records of the United 
States Weather Bureau, which has not at some time re- 
corded a freezing temperature. In every farming section 
of the State,the question of danger from frosts and freezes 
is to be seriously considered, and it is advisable that the 
new settler carefully consider these dangers before he em- 
barks upon any actual farming occupations. Florida freezes 
are comparatively rare, but that is what makes them so 
dangerous. Farmers are too often inclined to not consider 
them, and the freezes invariably come just at the time when 
they are least prepared to avert or sustain their damage. 

The problem of frost and freeze protection is one of the 
most important for new fruit and vegetable growers. A 
disregard for the possible danger in freezing temperatures 
in the selection of a new farm site may lead to ultimate 
failure. 

Sources of Information 

There are a number of sources of information for the new 
farm settler coming to Florida. The most important ones 
are the Florida Department of Agriculture at Tallahassee, 
and the Florida Agricultural Extension Service and the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, both at Gaines- 
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ville, whieh distribute booklets and pamphlets on different 
farming subjects free upon request. 

The annual proceedings of the Florida State Horticultu- 
ral Society are a very valuable aid to the fruit grower, and 
may be obtained by sending a membership fee of $2 to Mr. 
\V. W. Yothers, the assistant secretary, at Orlando. The 
Florida Grape Growers' Association, of which Prof. E. L. 
Lord, of Gainesville, is president, will gladly help people 
interested in establishing vineyards. The Florida State 
Marketing Bureau at Jacksonville distributes information 
on market prices for Florida farm crops. The Florida Cer- 
tified Farms and Grove Association, located at Orlando, can 
supply information about many of the different farm de- 
velopment projects. The secretary of the American Poul- 
try Association of Florida is Mr. H. C. Hull, of Dade City. 

Two books which new settlers may be interested in are 
Prof. Harold Hume's "Citrus Fruits and Their Culture" 
and Prof. P. H. Rolf's "Sub-Tropical Vegetable Garden- 
ing," both of which may be ordered through the Florida 
Grower, at Tampa. This publication will gladly furnish 
information on any Florida farming subject. Services of 
its associate editors on citrus, vegetable, dairying and poul- 
try subjects, are, of course, available to prospective new 
settlers at all times when they want detailed information 
on specific subjects from the most reliable sources. 
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What Paid in Wisconsin Works 
Also in Florida 

As Proved ht Hernando's Dairying Pioneers. 
By Ashton W. Davis. 

In the Florida Grower. 

OUT amidst the rolling countryside of Hernando 
county, dairying has a foothold as a stauneh neces- 
sity and, in the course of a few short miles, you can 

travel from Florida to Wisconsin and return and get on 
speaking terms with Middle Western milk-farming prac- 
tices modeled and modified to coincide with Florida condi- 
tions. 

Yes, this foregoing statement reads as of 1926, place not 
far from Brooksville, scene a facsimile of a modem Wiscon- 
sin dairy farm set down in a fertile district of Western 
Florida and participants, an ex- Wisconsin mUk-f arming 
family and your humble servant, the writer. 

Being pretty thoroughly schooled in dairy management 
as followed out in the longitude of Wisconsin and Illinois — 
a schooling gained, by the way, on the working end of a 
milk stool— we felt like giving three cheers and a tiger 
when we found an honest-to-gosh Badger dairy farm down 
in the land of palms, pines and palmettos. For in touring 
t he great peninsula state from ocean to gulf and from Dade 
county to Jefferson, we had been reviewing regretfully the 
opportunities which the rank and file of Florida milk- 
makers were neglecting — to home-grow the majority of 
their feed, to scratch the retail feed dealer off their regular 
calling list and to improve their herds by upgrading via the 
use of the best obtainable purebred sires. 

In a powerful motor car, we rolled down a typical Flor- 
ida straightaway with turpentine pines on one side and a 
couple of citrus groves on the other, rounded a curve, saw 
spacious fields of green ahead, a battery of wooden silos, 
barns and stable painted red, a house as spick and span as 
a candy shop adorned by a well-kept lawn and enough flow- 
ers and ornamentals to stock a florist's store. 

HERNANDO'S MASTER DAIRYMAN 
"Company halt !" we cried, and "Hello, Wisconsin dairy- 
man," all together as we stopped our car, scrambled out, 
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camera in hand and passed through a substantial and 
sightly entrance bound on our half day's visit with 0. P. 
Wernicke, boss farmer and master-dairyman of Hernando 
county, Florida, U. S. A. 

We went to see the husband and father, the man who 
had carved and shaped a successful dairy farm from the 
semi-tropical jungle — a pathfinder who has hewed out the 
way which others of his profession may potentially follow. 
Unfortunately for us, Mr. "Wernicke was not at home. We 
came unexpected. He had gone with visiting relatives from 
Wisconsin to an adjoining county where his family had 
formerly lived. But we found in Mrs. Wernicke and her 
daughter reliable sources of information, for this ex- Wis- 
consin family is one that believes in all its members sharing 
in the business discussions and management problems which 
develop. And then, there were the boys, a trio of them 
and a eouple of them grown to young manhood— splendid 
chaps who were instilled with the love of country life and 
dairying as a result of home teaching and their agricultural 
club work. 

If you have never heard of the Wernicke dairy farm, the 
chances are that you have never visited the Brooksville lo- 
cality, for everybody up that way knows this dairying fam- 
ily — and respeete its industry, initiative, ingenuity, ideas 
and ideals. For the Werniekes, both old and young, are im- 
bued with the courage of their convictions. They believe in 
frying new methods and improving the old ones. They are 
progressive, persistent, patient, persevering, plucky and 
practical in their agricultural activities from raising pas- 
ture crops to utilizing silos and harnessing machinery to 
replace costly hand labor for farming work. 

Well, as we mentioned, we made the trip from the atmos- 
phere of Florida to that of Wisconsin in a couple of hops, 
steps and jumps and before we knew it we were plunged 
into a lengthy conversation with the Werniekes concerning 
this and that dairying practice, comparing Wisconsin and 
Florida methods, talking about the famous Waukesha and 
Fon du Lac dairy eounties of Wisconsin, the agricultural 
college at Madison, admittedly one of the best in the world, 
and the progress which the University of Florida was mak- 
ing under the masterly leadership of Dr. A. A. Murphree. 

The Werniekes have three wooden stave silos. This gives 
them canned corn storage for more than 200 tons of ensi- 
lage. And let me tell yon right here that ensilage is as fine 
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as any made in Florida and every shred and scrap of it is 
efficiently utilized in the manufacture of raw market milk, 
A plenitude of corn ensilage, fifty to sixty acres of oats 
raised as a pasture crop, a wealth of carpet grass grazing 
in addition to other native grass pasture reflect the full 
stomachs of the "Wernieke cows. These animals never lack 
for succulent, palatable feed irrespective of time, season or 
condition of the weather. 

IN FLORIDA 26 YEARS 

This family, which once lived in Milwaukee county, Wis- 
consin, has been receiving its mail in Florida now for 
twenty-six years, the last half a dozen of which .have been 
spent near Brooksviile. Previously, they developed and 
operated a successful dairy farm near Avon Park, Florida. 
They have farmed and fed, harvested and handled accord- 
ing to Badger State systems and methods modified to cor- 
respond with Florida conditions. Wisconsin, as you may 
know, is one of the best organized dairy states in all crea- 
tion. Certain counties specialize in the production of cer- 
tain breeds of cattle. Cow-testing clubs are legion. Milk 
scales are found in every barn. Co-operative buying and 
selling societies are as common as crossroads' stores. Scien- 
tific dairying, breed lore, ration compounding practices, 
soil conservation, maximum feed production, alfalfa and 
clover growing and the substitution of machinery labor for 
man labor are discussed whenever and wherever farmers 
gather — exactly as the soaring prices of realty and farm 
lands are discussed in far-away Florida. 

Mr. Wernicke tried for years to get the farmers of the 
Florida neighborhoods in which he has lived to band to- 
gether in similar societies. His efforts, for the most part, 
have been futile. Florida agriculture, still in the pioneer- 
ing era in many respects, has not yet turned to co-operation 
and specialized organization to remedy its evils and de- 
fects. But the dawn of statewide organization and co-op- 
eration is in the offing. Mr. Wernicke's campaign for co- 
operation was premature, but as sure as the millenium, it 
will bear fruit in the future. 

MARKET IN BROOKSVILLE 

The Wernicke herd of grade Jerseys consists of fifty 
milch cows and thirty head of young stock. When the herd 
is in the flush of milk making, from 800 to 900 pounds of 
this cash crop are hauled to the Brooksville dairy daily. 
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This is equivalent to a maximum daily yield of more than 
110 gallons. The average milk crop per day for the year 
ranges between 500 and 600 pounds. The milk is partic- 
ularly rich, testing from 5 to 5.5 per cent, On account of 
the high test, Mr. Wernicke receives $5 a hundred pounds 
for his milk, a price which makes dairying profitable under 
conditions such as obtain in Florida where this particular 
producer had capitalized to the maximum on climatic ad- 
vantages as aids to feed production and herd management. 

O. P. Wernicke came to Florida originally for his health 
and has remained to aid in laying the foundation of an 
affluent dairying industry. He founded his BrooksviUe 
herd by purchasing twelve animals eleven years ago. All 
the other animals which now compose the herd are of home- 
raising, having been reared on the Wernicke farm where 
they first saw the sun rise. Heretofore, Mr. Wernicke has 
always kept one or two of the best registered Jersey bulls 
which he could secure in Florida. 

In addition to raising and developing one of the best 
grade Jersey herds in the State, Mr. Wernicke has also 
reared three sons who will be qualified to take up the exec- 
utiveship of the remarkable dairy farm whenever their 
father decides to lay aside managerial cares and responsi- 
bilities. These boys were former members of Uncle Sam's 
best juvenile club work as sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Raymond, 24 years ; Elmer, 
21, and Edwin, 18, have all served successful apprentice- 
ships in corn club work. -During the years when they were 
club members, they almost invariably ranked among the 
winners in the Hernando county corn-growing contests. 
In fact, on several occasions, the competition developed 
into a family affair between the Wernicke boys. One of 
them usually won the championship in Hernando. 

Literally and physically, Mr. Wernicke carved his dairy 
farm from the timber lands and semi-tropical jungle. Dur- 
ing the inception of his milk farm, its only link with the 
railroad and BrooksviUe was a trail through the woods. 
Finally, the era of improved roads came and a permanent 
highway was built which now borders the Wernicke farm 
for several hundred rods. When the farm was first cleared 
there was no local market for wood or timber. Most of the 
material was burned to get it out of the way, although a 
number of carloads of hardwood were later sold as stump- 
age. The raw land which Mr. Wernicke purchased for $35 
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an acre eleven years ago is today worth from $300 to $400 
an acre — about as outstanding a rise in agricultural land 
values as yon can find anywhere in the peninsula state. 

There is still much timber on the Wernicke farm of 227 
acres but conditions are now quite different from 1915, as 
today all this standing timber represents a very valuable 
potential crop. About one-third of the corn crop of approx- 
imately fifty -five acres is ensiled. The silos usually are 
opened for feeding purposes about the first week in October 
and under this schedule the canned supply of succulence 
generally lasts until the latter part of April the following 
spring. The sixty-acre tract of fall oats is subdivided into 
four or five tracts so as to facilitate sequence grazing. The 
arrangement is such that one field is always coming on as 
another is being grazed. There is also plenty of native pas- 
ture. The general range of soils in the Brooksville district 
is fertile, "Where the underbrush and trees are cleared so 
as to admit air and sunshine, carpet grass, which is indige- 
nous in that section, comes in rapidly and spreads quickly. 
This infers that the natural pasturage is usually abundant 
where the dairyman will take the trouble to clear his wood- 
land so that carpet grass will make a good stand. 

SEVENTY-FIVE BUSHELS CORN YIELD ■" 
The highest yield made by the Wernicke boys during 
their club days was a crop of seventy-five bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. This crop was produced without the sup- 
plementary use of any commercial fertilizer. The average 
yield of the corn grown by the Wernicke boys during their 
club work was sixty-seven bushels per acre^ Their father 
has always been an advocate of the use of purebred seed 
corn. One of his most painstaking duties is to select the 
seed corn supply for the following year's crop. He walks 
through the field when the crop is mature and picks the 
best ears, selecting them from the largest and most pro- 
ductive stalks. This seed corn, after proper curing, is 
stored in barrels secure against losses by vermin. Carbon 
bisulphide is employed as an essential protection against 
weevil, one of the most destructive enemies of the corn crop 
in Florida. The corn crop is planted from the middle of 
March to the first of April and the silos are filled the latter 
part of June. 

In addition to their father's teachings, the Wernicke 
boys have been inculcated with the germs of the most ap- 
proved systems of modern farming by attendance at the 
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juvenile short courses in agriculture held annually at the 
State Agricultural College at Gainesville. Raymond and 
Elmer Wernicke were enrolled at these short courses sev- 
eral different years as rewards for proficiency in club work 
and junior farming. At the great State school, the hoys 
became acquainted with the rudiments of live stock judg- 
ing, soil practices, dairy husbandry and other of the 
sciences which the Gainesville professors teach. 

The oats drilled in during late September are ready for 
grazing about the first week in January and provide green 
feed until the forepart of May. By that time the native 
pastures are ready for active service. When the carpet 
grass begins to get short and scant the following fall, the 
•silos are opened and provide succulence until the following 
spring. In addition to plenty of green feed of this de- 
scription, the Werniekes also utilize gasoline engine power 
and a special feed mill to convert their surplus ear corn 
into corn and cob meal for the cows. Two thirds of the 
ordinary corn crop is fed in this manner and marketed at 
high prices in the more concentrated form of milk. During 
some seasons, Mr. Wernicke prepares a part or all of the 
the oat crop acreage after it has been pastured to exhaus- 
tion and plants cow peas for hay. However, there is an 
impediment to cow pea hay-making which usually jeopard- 
izes the efficient salvage of this important crop. Hay-mak- 
ing occurs, as a rule, during the rainy season. It is ex- 
tremely difficult during the average year to cure the crop 
without serious spoilage. Cow pea hay is an admirable long 
feed for 'Florida cows but the difficulties associated with its 
successful harvest have restricted the use of this important 
leguminous roughage in many sections of the State. 

PARA GRASS FOR THE MULES 
Two acres of Para grass provide hay for the work mules. 
This hay crop prospers in Western Florida, can be cut twice 
a year and provides satisfactory long feed. Like sorghum, 
it has coarse stalks and stems. This hay crop, even though 
exposed to rainfall during the curing season, can be saved 
under ordinary circumstances. The coarse stalks and stems 
aid air ventilation in the shocks and prevent the heating 
and moulding of the roughage. 

The Werniekes and other successful dairymen in Florida 
have demonstrated that milk-farming can be made to pay 
even despite the parasitic activities of the cattle ticks — 
animal pirates which annually exact heavy toll and tribute 
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from live stock farmers in infested areas. By judicious 
dipping and spraying, Florida dairymen are combatting 
the cattle ticks. Animal husbandry, however, under such 
conditions operates under a handicap. "Were the state 
tick-free the returns from milk-farming would be corre- 
spondingly increased. Bnt milk producers by studying the 
situation carefully and experimenting have worked out 
measures and methods which enable them to fight the tick 
to the extent that dairying can be continued. 

One outstanding natural feature of the Wernicke dairy 
farm is a fine spring which is piped to all parts of the farm 
buildings, house and fields. It so happens that this spring 
risea at the crown of a hill about 100 feet high. The fall is 

sufficient so that a high water pressure is developed. Bath- 
room facilities add modern conveniences to the Wernicke 
residence while a home acetylene plant provides artificial 
illumination in the house, barns and dairy. 

"Do one thing and do it well, but don't dabble in too 
many activities," is the motto of this Florida dairy farm. 
All the energy of the Wernicke family is concentrated on 
milk production. True, there is an old six-acre citrus grove 
on the place while the Wernickes have set out twelve acres 
of tangerines. These enterprises dovetail nicely with dairy- 
ing pursuits and do not compete at emergency times for 
the labor supply. Hogs, on the other hand, are objection- 
able because they demand skim milk for feed. The porkers 
also root up the oat fields and generally do not fit in well 
under Florida conditions with milch cow farming. Citrus 
and poultry or citrus and dairying are mutually agreeable 
enterprises which team together like twin peas in a pod 
and hence merit development and extension. 
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The Romance of Farm Machinery 

Inventive Genius Liberated the Land Tillee and Made 
Him Prosperous. 

(From American Farming.) 

IMPORTANT chapters are being added these days to the 
evolution of farm machinery. Noteworthy incidents 
transpire with surprising frequency. The urge of eco- 
nomic necessity makes the dream of yesterday the accom- 
plished fact of today. Fiction contains no romance more 
fascinating than the story of the development of agricul- 
tural implements; the influence of this transformation is 
more far-reaching than the result of any war. 

The history of farm machinery is really the romance of 
the land tiller's deliverance from serfdom and his rise to a 
position of equality and honor. In the day when the tedious 
task3 of producing and processing farm crops were done 
principally by human hands, slaves were an economic ne- 
cessity to the operation of large estates and plantations. In 
foreign lands, where such labor still is done almost entirely 
by hand, poverty and backwardness as hopeless as slavery 
continue to be the lot of the field worker. 

This bit of tremendously important history is all the 
more interesting when we consider that the first of the great 
agricultural inventions was devised hardly more than one 
and a third centuries ago, another is just 95 years old, 
while the majority of them have come within the last fifty 
years. 

It was in 1792 that Eli Whitney, a young Connecticut 
school teacher, stranded in Georgia, invented the cotton 
gin (the word "gin' being a contraction of "engine"). 
Prior to that time a negro slave had to work diligently to 
separate a pound of lint cotton from the seed in a day's 
time. The South could not advance; something had to be 
done — hence the invention. 

The great prairies of the Mississippi valley and the West- 
ern country were of little use for grain-growing until on a 
hot day in July, 1831, Cyrus H. MeCortniek, a young Vir- 
ginia farmer and blacksmith, demonstrated that standing 
grain can be cut successfully by machinery. Hitherto the 
limiting factor to production had been the cradling by 
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hand. It was, however, nine years after that the first 
reaper was sold for $50 — and two years later before seven 
more were marketed at $100 each. At the first world 's fair 
held in London, England, in 1851, the McCormick reaper 
was declared to be " the most wonderful article contributed 
to this exhibition," Like the cotton gin, the reaper was 
really an economic necessity — the world needed more grain 
than men could harvest. 

When the cradle gave way to the reaper, the flail, which 
had succeeded the ox-trodden threshing floor of ancient 
times, was found to be too slow a means of threshing. Sev- 
eral men contributed to the invention of the modern 
thresher, the first patent on a power thresher being issued 
to Pitts Brothers, of Winthrop, Maine, in 1837. 

Reapers and threshers were useless in the great open 
spaces of America unless the virgin prairies could first be 
planted — and the heavy soil refused to scour off of the 
wooden moldboards of the plows then in use. John Deere, 
a Vermont blacksmith, who had located at Grand De- 
tour, HI., solved the problem by designing and making a 
plow with a steel moldboard. Three of these plows were 
made in 1838, ten the following year and seventy-five in 
1841. 

All of these implements since have undergone steady 
improvement and enlargement, but the principles involved 
are still the same. Particularly is this true in the case of 
the reaper. The principles that had to be worked out by 
young McCormick before his first reaper would operate are 
still incorporated in the binder of today that bears his 
name. 

With the present century has come the automobile — 
which destroys farm isolation— the auto truck and the gas 
tractor, the latter making mechanical power available to 
the average farm. 

The hay loader, the corn picker, the Babeock tester and 
the cream separator are but a few of the later chapters 
written into agricultural progress by inventive genius. 

Machinery has made possible large-scale production, mak- 
ing farming profitable. However, this larger production 
has in many instances entailed much heavy labor, such as 
that of threshing. Not only does threshing, as generally 

practiced necessitate long hours of hot and fatiguing toil 
for men, but cooking for threshing crews puts a heavy 
burden upon farm women. 
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Much of this labor is eliminated when grain is harvested 
with a combine— a machine that threshes the grain as it 
is cut and delivers the grain into sacks or pours it into 
the bed of an accompanying truck or wagon. Such ma- 
chines have been used for a number of years in the great 
wheat fields of the west, particularly on the Pacific coast. 

However, the combine is too cumbersome for use on 
the smaller farms of the Mississippi valley. To meet the 
needs of this region a smaller machine, known as the har- 
vester-thresher, has been designed. Such a machine will 
cut and thresh about thirty-five acres of wheat in a day, 
pulled and operated by a tractor of sufficient power. Thus 
the harvesting crew is reduced to three men — one to operate 
the tractor, another to run the truck and a third man in 
charge of the elevator into which the grain is placed. 
Bundle-tossing and other arduous and dirty jobs of thresh- 
ing as ordinarily done are dispensed with — -and the farm 
wife is relieved of the rlread of summertime, the task of 
cooking for threshers. 

Recently we saw a McCormick-Deering harvester- 
thresher operating in a field near Hinsdale, 111. It was 
pulled by a 15-30 tractor with a power take-off for the 
operation of the machine. The harvester cut a swath ten 
feet wide, the grain falling onto a moving platform which 
conveyed it into the thresher, the capacity of which was 
great enough to make choking improbable, even in the 
heaviest stands. The straw is spread evenly over the 
ground so that it can be plowed under. 

The threshing crew consisted of one man — the tractor 
operator, who could just as well have been riding beneath 
a canopy as out in the sun. At intervals a motor truck 
would dash out into the field and pull along side the 
thresher ; the sluice gates would open and the grain would 
pour out into the truck bed. 

The grain tested eighteen per cent moisture, whieh is 
about five per cent more than grain should contain. How- 
ever, this excess moisture was being overcome by blowing 
the grain into a ventilated bin. In the aides of the wooden 
bin were screened strips about four inches wide at intervals 
of about two feet. Screened ventilator troughs, much like 

those often used in storing soft corn, extended across the 

bin. These were placed in loosely, so that each tier could 
be removed at emptying time as the grain was lowered to 

its level. 
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The new harvester-thresher is said to cat the cost of 
producing wheat at least twenty cents per bushel, which 
is truly a tremendous saving. It is also claimed that the 
grain loss in threshing by the new method is much less 
than by the process of harvesting, shocking and threshing. 

In the threshing of soy-beans, sweet clover and other 
■ crops the new harvester-thresher effects even greater sav- 
ings than it does in wheat threshing. The loss of soy-beans, 
when cut and threshed in the usual way, is about fifty 
per cent, whereas with the new machine the loss is less 
than five per cent. A novel use recently found for the 
harvester- thresher was that of threshing several acres of 
turnip seed down in western Tennessee. 

As we watched that machine make trip after trip around 
that field, and contemplated the tremendous amount of 
heavy labor that it was eliminating, we wondered if the 
prediction that farming will some day be reduced to a job 
principally of pressing a set of electric buttons is, after 
all, such an idle dream. Surely it is not more preposterous 
than would have seemed a prediction of a horseless harvest- 
er-thresher before the day of Cyrus H. McCormick — and 
that was less than a century ago. 
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Agricultural Industry Needs 
Trained Leaders 

P. W. Zimmerman, Ph, D., Associate Dean, College of 

Agriculture, University of Maryland, m 

Manufacturers Record. 

WE can legislate with the idea of aiding rural people 
all we please, but there are natural laws, sot sub- 
ject to interpretations by the courts, which will 
always take precedence. No court can force an individual 
to buy or sell goods against his will. If I have a surplus 
of something whieb you do not need, I must be the loser 
unless there are other outlets. No state or national law 
can alter such natural situations. If there be outlets for 
surplus products the purchase price will be near the 
average cost of production price. In this case those farmers 
who produce maximum crops at minimum cost per acre 
will have their farm mortgages paid off twenty years from 
now, while the fellow who continues to worry about over- 
production and runs his farm half-heartedly will have 
larger mortgages as the years roll by. 

STANDS FOR COLLEGE TRAINING. 

"Maximum crops at minimum costs" in the highest sense 
is possible for only those who have had college training 
or its equivalent. Peasantry is the other alternative. The 
middle-class farmer at the present rate of slumping can 
hold forth hardly longer than fifty more years. It must, 
however, be recognized that as trained rural leaders in- 
crease and vocational agriculture gets into the rural schools 
the evil day will be pushed many, many years into the 
future. We need to think more about ways to prevent 
that- great American industry, agriculture, which has 
placed our nation highest among all civilized nations of 
the world, from slumping into peasantry. Some of us be- 
lieve that the sjate agricultural colleges hold the solution 
for our problem, but to accomplish what they should they 
need the sincere support of manufacturers and other in- 
dustrial concerns over the United States. 
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MORE STUDENTS NEEDED. 

One serious need of agricultural colleges now is a student 
enrollment large enough to insure future leaders for our 
country. The followng extract taken from a pamphlet sent 
to Maryland high school students tells some interesting 
facts : 

"Agriculture during the past few years has, as a rule, 
been unprofitable, and this condition has reflected itself 
upon the enrollment of men in agricultural courses in 
the colleges. Last year the enrollment in freshmen classes 
in agriculture in the United States was smaller than it has 
been for many years and smaller than will be needed to 
turn out graduates in numbers sufficient to fill the places 
needing men with such training. The turnover and in- 
crease in county agent positions during the year 1922-2:! 
required 500 new men. To fill positions as instructors, 
as investigators or as extension specialists in agricultural 
subjects in the land-grant colleges required 350, while 150 
filled similar positions in closely related subjects. In one 
year the United States Department of Agriculture has 
employed 550, while at least 1,000 have gone into high 
school work as teachers of agriculture or of the sciences. 
It is very difficult to learn how many have entered agricul- 
tural production, either on farms of their own or in the 
employ of others, and there are doubtless many who enter 
occupations not closely related to agriculture. But to fill 
all of these needs only about 4,000 freshmen entered agri- 
cultural courses in the United States in 1923. Many of 
these will not complete their course. 

"Will the number who graduate and who are qualified 
for such work be sufficient to fill replacement needs in 
agricultural production and in other positions needing 
such men? 

"Now let us view the situation from the standpoint of 
the rural community. If purchasing power of the farmers ' 
dollar continues to improve at the rate of the past two 
years, then a young man entering college next year should 
find, when he graduates, that the farmers' dollar is worth 
one hundred cents for the purchase of other commodities. 
When this occurs agriculture will be relatively as prosper- 
ous as it was before the war. But agriculture must ad- 
vance, rural organization and co-operation cannot make 
the strides they should make until there are in every com- 
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munity at least some farmers trained for the type of 
leadership that must be had if these organizations' efforts 
are to be successful. 

LACK OP TRAINING DISADVANTAGE. 

"In many specialized lines of endeavor the untrained 
man is at a distinct disadvantage. As an illustration of 
this fact it is worth while noting that, while only a small 
percentage of men on farms have a college training, yet 
more than eighty per cent of the dairy cattle making ad- 
vanced registry records in this state are handled by college- 
trained men. 

"No agricultural community can be most intelligently 
represented in the legislative halls until that community 
is represented by farmers themselves, but no community 
can afford to elect farmers to represent it unless it has 
among its members men who can command the confidence, 
the respect and the following of their fellow-legislators. 
A study of the educational training of those who are elected 
to such positions brings out the fact that relatively few 
men have the power of legislative command unless they 
have bad college training, 

' ' Many graduates in agricultural courses do not get back 
to the farm immediately, but very few of the graduates 
in other college courses ever get back. Should you not 
train yourself in order that your community may be pro- 
vided with the trained leadership it will need in coming 
years ? ' ' 

WHERE GRADUATES GO. 

The following data is a fair approximation of the dis- 
tribution of the graduates of the agricultural colleges of 
the country for any given year: 

On the farm, fifty per cent. 

As owners, tenants, salaried managers and salaried spe- 
cialists in the following classifications: 

General farmers, producers of specialized crops, seed- 
men, nurserymen, florists, landscape gardeners, orchardists, 
truck gardeners, foresters, dairymen, poultrymen, live 
stock men. 

In commercial business, eighteen per cent. 

As salesmen and as employes other than salesmen in 
the following classifications : 

Nursery stock, fruit, vegetable and produce, sprays and 
spray equipment, livestock, marketing associations, farm 
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bureau, fertilizer establishments, meat-packing establish- 
ments, canning establishments, flour mills, sugar and to- 
bacco and similar establishments. 

. In the United States Department of Agriculture, eigh- 
teen per cent. 

At least 500 openings per year in these positions are 
being filled by agricultural college graduates: 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Bureau of Plant Industry, Forestry Service, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of Soils, Bureau of Entomo- 
logy, Office of Co-operative Extension Work. 

In universities and experiment stations, twelve per cent. 

Teaching or investigation in agriculture, 350 openings 
each year : 

Crop production, soils, animal husbandry, dairy hus- 
bandry, fruit production, vegetable production, floricul- 
ture, landscape gardening, poultry husbandry, farm man- 
agement. 

Teachings or investigation in related subjects, three per 
cent. 

One hundred and fifty openings each year in the follow- 
ing: 

Agricultural engineering, bacteriology, botany, entomo- 
logy, agricultural economics, pathology, physiology and 
bio-chemistry, forestry. 

County agricultural agents, nine per cent. 

Five hundred openings each year. 

In high schools, six per cent. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Let us quit worrying about the fact that not all agri- 
cultural college graduates get back to the farm. Let them 
go where they are most needed, to a bank, a factory, or to 
some other commercial concern. So long as they keep 
their interest in some of the things which concern agri- 
culture they help to make for permanent prosperity of 
the country. 
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Important Developments in 
American Agriculture 

(Address by Lloyd B. Tenney, Acting: Chief. Bureau of Agricultural 
BcoDomlo, U. 8. Depnrtment of Agriculture, before the Aiaoclated Ad- 
rertlsliig Clube of the World) : 

THERE is some natural measure of satisfaction to me 
in appearing before this audience as the representa- 
tive of Secretary Jardine. We are all alive, I am 
sure, to the mutuality of interest which exists between busi- 
ness men and farmers in this country. 

The agricultural situation has presented one of the dis- 
tressing chapters in the story of economic events since the 
war. Happily, the position of farmers has improved slow- 
ly but surely until now their industry can at least be called 
convalescent, even if not yet wholly well. 

The more basic developments underlying the present-day 
agricultural situation go back considerably before the war. 
It is upon some of these developments and their results that 
I wish to touch briefly in this talk. 

When, more than three hundred years ago, Peacock and, 
later on, Smith were introducing plows with iron mold- 
boards into the region round about this very city, they 
represented the forerunners of a technical revolution which 
we do not yet fully appreciate. In 1834 Cyrus McCormick 
took out a patent for an automatic mower, and his first 
reaper was built in a little blacksmith's shop down in the 
Shenandoah valley. Three of these machines were manu- 
factured in 1840, three thousand in 1850, and twenty thou- 
sand in 1860, the works meanwhile having been transferred 
to Chicago. 

After the Civil war the development of machinery for 
planting, tillage, and harvesting of crops went forward in 
an amazing round of invention. 

All this was coincident, of course, with the opening np 
of our vast new lands of the West. Hand in hand with the 
settlement of the world's most superb area of tillable land 
came that most notable of all developments in agricultural 
production, namely, the advent of modern farm machinery. 
Perhaps there is no more significant nor dramatic chapter 
titan this in all the story of mankind's struggle for food. 
Into the lifetime of a single generation we managed to 
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crowd technical progress such as fifty previous generations 
had not even dreamed of. 

Now, that process is still going on, in degree. During the 
war we saw an intensification of it, when the pressure of 
necessity forced farmers to speed up production and the 
development of the gasoline motor and improved machin- 
ery made it possible to do so. Between 1910 and 1920 our 
crop production per agricultural worker was increased 
eighteen per cent or nearly one-fifth. 

Moreover, the process has not been confined to agricul- 
ture, as you gentlemen very well know. Our generation 
has witnessed a veritable revolution on the side of indus- 
trial production. The net effect of it all has been to hasten 
this era of specialization, 

AGEICULTUBE ON COMMEBCIAL BASIS. 

One of the products of the modern scheme of things has 
been to shift agriculture from its old self-sufficing basis 
to an essentially commercial basis. The old household 
crafts have disappeared. The farmer sells his products for 
cash nowadays and buys manufactured articles to meet his 
needs. In consequence, the exchange value of farm prod- 
ucts now looms as an all-important economic issue to the 
producers thereof. Agriculture finds itself confronted 
with a recurrent surplus problem, for the farmer's income 
is no longer conditioned upon the bountifulness of his 
crop but upon its exchange value. 

So we are seeing more and more emphasis placed on 
the problem of marketing and distribution. Agriculture 
more or less regards itself as now faced with the necessity 
for developing an efficiency in merchandising comparable 
with its achievements on the production end. You are 
hearing a great deal about co-operative marketing these 
days. You will almost certainly hear more, for such is 
the trend of the times. 

THABKET1NG AS AID TO PEODUCTION. 

Until 1913 the Federal Department of Agriculture con- 
fined its efforts almost exclusively to the field of produc- 
tion. The chief goal was to make two blades grow where 
but one grew before. But by 1913 the problems of dis- 
posing of the second blade had become sufficiently acute 
to bring about a pressing demand from individuals and 
from large organizations for advice and assistance in 
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directing their marketing programs along sound economic 
lines. Later the bureau of markets was merged with the 
bureau of crop estimates and the office of farm manage- 
ment to form the bureau of agricultural economics. It 
is the aim of this important bureau to focus all available 
economic information to facilitate the distribution of our 
agricultural products. Prom the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole it is attempting through its 
researches and services to insure to the consumer an ample 
supply of food and raw materials at prices which are 
reasonable to the consumer and at the same time satis- 
factory to the producers. Added: Let me say here, it is 
no part of our program to do for the farmer what he can 
do as well or better for himself. But in the field of re- 
search and in the administration of certain service and 
regulatory lines a governmental institution can operate 
with peculiar effectiveness. Nowhere is this illustrated 
more forcibly than in the development of national stand- 
ards for farm products. In this work there can be no 
question that the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
made an outstanding contribution. 

The whole marketing structure rests upon graded com- 
modities. Farm products pass through many hands in 
moving from the centers of production to the world's 
markets. Many are contracted for future delivery and a 
large part of the business is transacted at long range. 
It is essential that there be a common language to insure 
mutual understanding between buyers and sellers. All this 
is a matter of common knowledge. However, few realize 
how within a brief spaee of ten years this undertaking has 
grown from a local and regional question to one of national 
and international importance. 

COTTON STANDARDS. 

Three years ago the Cotton Standard Act was passed 
requiring the use of United States standards for all. Amer- 
ican cotton. By this action close to two billion dollars 
worth of cotton is marketed on the basis of a uniform stand- 
ard. It is of interest to know that in connection with the 
administration of the cotton futures act, last year the 
bureau classed one-half million bales for future delivery. 

Beginning August 1, 1924, the American standards be- 
came the basis for world-wide trade in American cotton. 
Although efforts were made in some quarters to return 
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to the use of standards of local origin, the merit and de- 
sirability of universal standards had been demonstrated, 
and the leading cotton associations of the world have sub- 
scribed to agreements with the secretary of agriculture to 
buy and sell cotton on the basis of no other standards than 
the universal standards. This is believed to foreshadow 
the adoption of uniform standards and practices in world 
trade for many other agricultural products. 

Ten years ago national standards for fruits and vege- 
tables were regarded as wholly impractical. When the food 
administration promulgated as a war measure the potato 
grades recommended by our bureau, it was freely predicted 
that they would never be used except under compulsion. 
Today these grades, are used almost universally throughout 
the country. In addition, national grades have been recom- 
mended for more than forty other fruits and vegetables 
and during the past fiscal year the department acting 
either independently or in co-operation with the various 
states inspected on request at shipping points and in the 
large terminal markets more than 175,000 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables. These inspections were made largely 
on the basis of the United States grades. 

STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 

Present day marketing operations require liberal credit 
to permit distribution over a maximum period. Few 
farmers or farmers' organizations are in a position finan- 
cially to hold their crops in storage while awaiting a 
favorable market. The United States Warehouse Act pro- 
tects the interests of farmer and banker alike by licensing 
only such public warehousemen as are considered to be 
honest in their business relations, financially responsible, 
and thoroughly competent to care for the particular prod- 
uct offered for storage. Receipts issued under the pro- 
visions of this aet are commanding more and more atten- 
tion on the part of leading bankers. 

MARKET NEWS SERVICE. 

Another service of the bureau has already become an 
integral part of the modern agricultural marketing system. 
I refer to the Federal Market News Service. With the 
world as a market, the farmer of today must have world 
information as to prices, market supplies and shipments 
from competing areas. Here again our bureau is in a 
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position to collect from the trade information of a confi- 
dential nature to be used, with certain restrictions de- 
signed to protect individual business operation, for the 
good of all. 

Through the use of the telegraph, radio, newspapers, 
farm press and mailed bulletins the farmers now have a 
better conception of distribution three thousand miles away 
than my grandfather did of those within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. 

In an effort to give adequate information upon which to 
plan production programs, the bureau of agricultural 
economics once a year prepares and disseminates a report 
on the outlook for all important agricultural products. 
In February the fourth annual statement was made, cover- 
ing the outlook for the production of thirty-three of our 
principal crops and classes of livestock. These statements 
provide farmers with facts and interpretations of probable 
future trends of supply and demand. They are based on 
all available information bearing on agricultural condi- 
tions, both domestic and foreign. The whole object is to 
give producers at planting and breeding time full informa- 
tion as to the probable market conditions when the product 
is ready for sale. 

The Outlook Report issued in February was distributed 
to more than 200,000 farmers and others interested in 
farming. It was also used in all parts of the country by 
both public and private agencies as the basis of state and 
regional reports. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

There is one division of the bureau, the Division of 
Agricultural Co-operation, which is engaged in studies of 
the problems of co-operative marketing associations. Co- 
operative marketing is not new in the United States; it 
dates back over seventy-five years, but its development in 
the last decade has been so spectacular that tbe movement is 
now attracting widespread public attention. 

A co-operative association is an organization formed by 
persons who require certain services, for the purpose of 
performing those services theoretically at cost. The dairy- 
men of New York State, for example, require marketing 
service. They have set up their own organization for this 
purpose and are both the owners and patrons of the enter- 
prise. There are two or three distinct principles which 
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distinguish a co-operative association from a commercial 
concern. These principles are (1) an equal share (or at 
least an equitable share) in the control of the organiza- 
tion by each member, (2) the distribution of profits or 
savings to the members in proportion to their patronage, 
and (3) the limitation of returns to invested capital to a 
rate not greater than eight per cent. 

This form of marketing organization has developed 
rapidly until at the present there are 12,000 associations in 
the United States whose business in 1925 exceeded $2,500,- 
000,000. All of the principal farm products are marketed 
co-operatively to a greater or less extent. Over 100 co- 
operative organizations may be classed as large-scale busi- 
ness organizations. Five or six each handle products 
annually which exceed $50,000,000 in value. 

The first co-operative associations were local organiza- 
tions of producers residing in the same community, and 
they dealt largely with local problems. Their objectives 
have been to reduce the costs of assembling, grading, pack- 
ing and processing farm products, to introduce and employ 
standard grades ami improve packing and handling meth- 
ods. Generally, they have made great progress. 

For example, grade standards are now promulgated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and some 
state agencies. The demand for this service came chiefly 
from the organized farmers. The eo-operative associations 
use these grades as a basis for dealing with their customers 
and for making payments to their members. The sale of 
farm products under definite, standardized grades serves to 
prevent waste and to stabilize marketing. Standard grades 
also have a far-reaching influence on production. The 
pooling of receipts of sales according to grades by co- 
operatives has made it possible for a farmer to receive pay- 
ment in accordance with the quality of the product he de- 
livers to the association. This encourages the production 
of better varieties of fruit, cotton, or poultry, better types 
of hogs, milk with a higher percentage of butterfat, or 
wheat of a more desirable milling quality. In faet, there is 
a general tendency to produce products which meet the de- 
mands of the consumers. 

Later developments in co-operation have been featured 
by the organizations of large-scale co-operatives, either 
federations of local associations or large unit organizations, 
commonly called "centralized" associations, Organiza- 
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tions of this type have undertaken the problems of dis- 
tributing and financing tie marketing of commodities pro- 
duced over a large area. A number of them are engaged 
in consumer advertising, and a few through dealer service 
activities are attempting to influence the methods employed 
to retail their products. In practically no cases, however, 
have the farmers' co-operative marketing associations en- 
tered the retail field. 

The future possibilities of co-operation lie in the field 
of both marketing and production. In fact, the growth 
of co-operation has made us see that production and mar- 
keting are one field, and not distinct and unrelated ac- 
tivities as has sometimes been assumed. No argument is 
necessary to convince the modern manufacturer that his 
production program and sales policy must be correlated. 
We can not imagine a condition under which each of 
1,000 or 25,000 factory workers would be allowed to turn 
out the quantity, kind and grade of product his individual 
skill and judgment dictated. 

CORRELATED MARKETING AND PRODUCTION. 

En agriculture, the quantity, grade and kind of products 
produced depend upon the skill and judgment of 6,500,000 
individual farmers, with, as an additional factor of un- 
certainty, the hazards of weather, insects and plant disease. 
The problem of correlating production and marketing in 
agriculture is much more complex than that which con- 
fronts the manufacturer. 

There is, however, the same need for planned production 
in agriculture as in industry. An effective approach to 
the problem appears to be through the co-operative asso- 
ciations. There is available now a great deal of statistical 
information regarding general economic conditions, price 
trends, stocks in storage, crop acreage and condition, and 
there have been in recent years surveys and reports by 
the Department of Agriculture covering farmers' produc- 
tion plans, that is, whether they intend during the coming 
year to increase or decrease either the livestock on their 
farms or the acreage devoted to certain crops. If the co- 
operative associations are able to disseminate this informa- 
tion to their members in such a way that they will make 
practical use of it in formulating ther production plans 
some progress may be made in adjusting production to de- 
mand. But organization for marketing is the first step. 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

The co-operative associations also have the opportunity 
to make further progress in standardizing agricultural 
products and improving methods of distribution. In man; 
cases, conditions can be improved by manufacturing prod- 
ucts of poor quality in the by-products. A number of asso- 
ciations are co-operating with research institutions or them- 
selves maintain a research department to discover and 
perfect methods of manufacturing sueh by-products. The 
associations marketing cotton, dried fruit and other prod- 
ucts have entered into the world market and maintain their 
own agents in foreign countries. Because they represent 
the producer and because through federations or large- 
scale centralized associations they can control a large 
volume, the co-operative associations have an opportunity 
to reduce further marketing costs and improve methods 
of distribution. Their activities benefit the consumer as 
well as the producer. 

The Department of Agriculture is in no way attempting 
to regulate the co-operative movement, nor is it engaged 
in the promotion of co-operative organizations. We believe 
that the associations should be free to develop in accord- 
ance with the needs of the farmers with such assistance 
as the government can properly give but without govern- 
mental regulation and restraint. 

The whole co-operative movement stands out as one of 
the significant developments of recent years. It represents 
perhaps the most effective effort of farmers to meet the 
perplexing problems of merchandising incident to modern 
commercial agriculture. 

In a larger sense, too, co-operative marketing appears to 
offer one possible approach to the solution of the agricul- 
tural surplus problem. For not only farmer control but 
collective action, both in adjusting production to market 
needs and in disposing of surpluses when they occur, are 
essential in any such solution. 

Secretary Jardine has consistently urged that, in respect 
to legislation designed to relieve the surplus problem, 
governmental aid could be applied most effectively within 
this field of merchandising. He sponsored the bill to en- 
large the Department of Agriculture's work along this 
line. That bill passed the house unanimously and is at 
the moment pending in the senate. 
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The secretary feels, however, that legislation should go 
further than the setting up of an agency within the De- 
partment of Agriculture for further work in co-operative 
marketing, important as this may be. It is the thought 
that these proposed measures would serve to strengthen 
farmers' co-operative agencies to the point where they 
would be a real factor in shaping production so as to 
minimize and at times even eliminate economic surpluses 
and also help more effectively to dispose of surpluses 
when produced. 

The central fact stands out, as I indicated in the begin- 
ning, that the development of modern commercial agri- 
culture has somewhat shifted the farmer's immediate 
problems from production to marketing. You will find this 
borne out in agricultural expression on all sides. You 
will see it borne out in the trend of legislative action. 
It may confidently be hoped that forward-looking busi- 
ness men of this country will lend their support lo such 
developments as promise sound progress for our farming 
industry. For nothing is more certain than that lasting 
prosperity for this nation is absolutely conditioned upon 
a stable and prosperous agriculture. 
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An Adventure In Self Qovemment 

Cc-Opekative Marketing Is America's Newest Fight 
Foe Democracy. 

By Clarence Poe, Editor Progressive Farmer, 

ALL over the South these last few weeks members of 
co-operative marketing organizations have been dis- 
cussing policies of their associations, getting reports 
from their officials and directors, and considering what 
men should be chosen as directors for the ensuing year. My 
own ' ' member ballot ' ' lies before me on my desk as I write 
this. 

It has been wisely said of government that "A frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles is essential to lib- 
erty," In other words, we ought to stop every now and 
then and ask ourselves where we are really trying to get 
to and whether we are actually getting there. 

The same principle should hold good in the case of co- 
operative marketing ; and I therefore believe it worth while 
right now for all readers, whether or not they are members 
of co-operatives, to ask themselves exactly what is the pur- 
pose of co-operative marketing and whether it is driving 
steadily toward that purpose. 

THE TWO PURPOSES OF CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 

A great many people have thought of co-operative mar- 
keting as having only one purpose, that being somewhat 
increased prices for farm products — increased priees not 
only (a) for the memhers themselves as the result of econ- 
omies in selling, but also (b) for all farmers as a result of 
the new policy of orderly and gradual selling in lieu of the 
old "dumping" system. 

My own view is that no co-operative marketing organiza- 
tion is going to succeed unless it constantly keeps two su- 
preme purposes in view: 

1. A financial gain — growing out of increased prices for 
farm products as just indicated. 

2. A human gain — growing out of the development of 
the co-operative as an organization "of the growers, for the 
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growers, by the growers ; ' ' the development of the member* 
ship of each co-operative in the forms, life, and ideals of 
democracy and self-government. 
, In other words, I believe that each co-operative market- 
ing organization should be an adventure in self-government 
by the farmers and that co-operative marketing is there- 
fore America's newest fight for democracy. Hence, those 
of us who are sincerely endeavoring to establish co-opera- 
Hve marketing along right lines are the new pioneers in the 
world-old fight for self-government, the never-ending re- 
volt against autocracy, the patient, age-long fight to estab- 
lish genuine government "of the people, for the people, by 
the people." We are holding the farthest outpost of de- 
mocracy — fighting in the same spirit in which those earlier 
pioneers fought who wrested Magna Charta from King 
John at Runnymede, or shared the indomitable patience of 
Washington at Valley Forge and Trenton, or those later 
heroes who uncrowned a Kaiser in their fight to ' ' make the 
world safe for democracy." 

TWO THINGS TO DO FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING 

If this is what eo-operative marketing means — and this 
is what I really believe it does mean — then all its advocates 
ought to be willing to do two things : 

1. We ought to be willing to endure and suffer quite a 
good deal for the sake of carrying this cause through its 
earliest and most difficult stages and on to its secure estab- 
lishment. 

2, We ought to be forever ready to oppose and fight 
those who would degrade the ideals of co-operative market- 
ing or take away from it its high purpose not only to 
increase farm profits but also to give to our farmers new 
power and new dignity as men who know and control all the 
policies affeeting the sale of the products they have made 
in the sweat of their faces — rural self-government. 

Unfortunately, there axe yet plenty of men — and some of 
them sincere, men prominent in co-operative marketing 
work — who do not believe at all in this idea of making each 
co-operative marketing association a real democracy, of 
making each co-operative a little self-governing republic 
"of the farmers, for the farmers, by -the farmers." 

Only a few days ago I heard such beliefs sharply chal- 
lenged by a man who spoke as an advocate of co-operative 
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marketing. He did not believe in democracy, he said, add- 
ing that the fewer the people who had control of any organ- 
ization, the more effective it was. Farmers are not fit to 
control the marketing of their own products, he said ; that 
was why they must organize associations and surrender con- 
trol to someone else. 

From all these views I most sharply dissent. I not only 
believe that each co-operative should be a real democracy, 
but I believe if it is not made a real democracy, farmers 
will sooner or later leave it — and ought to do so. Acting 
individually, "every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost," farmers cannot wisely control the market- 
ing of their products. Acting co-operatively through a co- 
operative marketing association, they can do so. And in 
grappling with the problems that affect the co-operative 
farmers will grow in intellectual and moral power, will 
develop leaders from their own ranks, and altogether will 
grow in manhood and dignity and win increased influence 
in all the agencies of society and government. As I said 
several weeks ago: 

"One of the great problems facing America is that of 
how to save the farmers of America from drifting into the 
condition of most European peasants. And in order to 
prevent American farming and Southern farming from de- 
generating into peasant farming, two things are necessary. 
Not only must financial profits be increased, but the farmer 
must rise to the dignity of being an actual force in the gov- 
ernment of all the conditions affecting his life — commercial, 
civic, or otherwise. ' ' 
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"CITIZENS AND TAX-PAYERS" IN A CO-OPERA- 

TIVE 

Now let us go just a little further with thw idea that each 
co-operative is an adventure in democracy; another exten- 
sion of the idea of self-government such as our own Amer- 
ican republic was designed to be in the political field. 

It naturally follows that each and every member of a 
co-operative is a citizen and tax-payer in a little economic 
democracy, just as he is a citizen and tax-payer in our polit- 
ical democracy. His membership in a co-operative makes 
him a citizen there, and he is also a tax- payer, his "tax" 
being collected in the form of deductions from the sales of 
his crop and grouped together under the general name of 
operating expenses. In his co-operative democracy, there- 
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fore, each member is entitled to all the rights and privileges 
to which tax-payers and citizens are entitled in our political 
democracy. He is entitled not only to vote for the directors 
of his co-operative, just as we vote for legislators and con- 
gressmen, but he is entitled to know how his co-operative is 
being run and what the "taxes" he pays are being used 
for — what salaries are paid and why, what expenses are 
incurred and why — just as truly as is the case in our polit- 
ical government. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN DEBATING POLICIES 

In the next place, each co-operative must recognize the 
fact that the membership not only has a right to elect offi- 
cers, as is the case in our political democracy, but the mem- 
bership also has a right to know what is going on in the 
co-operative, what policies are under discussion or are pro- 
posed for action, and the arguments for and against these 
policies, just as truly as is the ease in our political democ- 
racy. 

We do not elect members of the legislature or Congress, 
let them meet together, discuss great issues among them- 
selves, reach their own conclusions and then, after they have 
reached their decisions, just tell us what laws they have 
made for us to follow, or what taxes they have levied for us 
to pay. Not at all. On the contrary, we elect our legisla- 
tors and congressmen on the basis of the soundness of then- 
opinions about matters affecting our laws or our taxes ; and 
then we learn about and discuss the policies that are pro- 
posed for adoption. Bills are introduced in legislatures or 
congress, debates are held, arguments pro and con are pre- 
sented privately and publicly, and we write letters to our 
lawmakers and letters to the newspapers, and it is only 
after there is prolonged discussion and the people have had 
time to express themselves, that public policies are finally 
evolved in the form of laws. 

It seems to me that to a very large extent the same sort 
of policy must be followed in the case of our co-operative 
organizations. If they are to be real democracies, the mem- 
bers must do something more than merely vote for a direc- 
tor once a year. The members must always know what is 
going on, what general policies are proposed for adoption, 
and why they are favored and why they are opposed, and 
must debate these policies with the utmost frankness and 
courage among themselves, in their local meetings, in their 
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official publications, etc., and so help reach sound conclu- 
sions and develop correct public sentiment concerning these 
matters. 

If a co-operative marketing association is to be a democ- 
racy, it is not enough just to have "publicity for the mem- 
bers." There must also be "control by the members." The 
directors and officials will, of course, pass finally on policies 
just as our legislators and congressmen pass finally on our 
laws, but in each case the real control must be found in the 
sound and enlightened public opinion of the masses of the 
people after issues have been debated with that absolutely 
unhampered "freedom of speech" which is one of the fun- 
damental safeguards of any democracy. 
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Big Business Methods 
In Agriculture 

By T. J. B books, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Agriculture. 

tl A (}RI CUIjTURE should emulate industry and put 
A\ its business on a co-operative and associate basis 
rather than an individual one," so said Charles 
M, Schwab, in an address before the American Manufactu- 
rers* Association at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Schwab is correct. 

Many others have said the same thing. Many efforts 
have been directed toward the accomplishment of that end. 
Some outstanding successes can be cited, and many fail- 
ures. Tons of literature have been published on co-opera- 
tion. Farming has come in for its share. 

A captain of industry in manufacturing might not be a 
captain of industry in handling a farm organization, where 
he had no control of over-production. Of course, Mr. 
Sehwab does not control the output of steel even in the 
United States, much less in the world, but he does control 
the output of his mills and he is associated with all other 
operators producing the same line of material, and by this 
association there is an "associate basis" to which he refers 
in his speech. Bight here is where the farm organizations 
have fallen down. They had no "associate basis" in con- 
trolling either production or the deliberate feeding of the 
markets, as demand justifies on a remunerative basis. 

In business matters there is the business-mindedness 
which meets the requirements of conducting the corporation 
operated for the benefit of stockholders. In this kind of 
business the United States has led the world. This method 
of business lends itself to mining, manufacturing, commer- 
cial and financial organizations, but it does not meet the 
conditions involved in the marketing of farm products. 

There are too many people furnishing the material which 
is to be sold for them all to be stockholders. There are too 
many from wbom the supply is drawn, each with his needs 
and individuality, to control the volume of output even 
were nature not so eccentric in aiding or hindering produc- 
tion. It takes a wider range of scientific knowledge to be 
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an up-to-date farmer than to be an average business man. 
It requires a much greater genius for managing a business 
where the greater part of the task lies in securing and hold- 
ing the voluntary co-operation of hundreds of thousands of 

people than it does to manage a business where a few offi- 
cials and millions of money are the elements to be con- 
trolled. 

Of course, it is easy to say that when the needs are suffi- 
ciently imperative a means will be devised whereby agricul- 
ture will be put on as safe a business basis as any other vo- 
cation. None of them are on a very certain and sure basis. 
But optimism can be carried to the point of absurdity — the 
same as pessimism. 

Practical people always demand to be shown. What 
instances can be pointed to where farmers have put the 
commercial side of the business on as safe a basis as others? 

Every instance of large magnitude that can be cited is 
an instance of some form of co-operation ; notwithstanding 
the fact, the path of agrarian progress in our capitalistic 
age is strewn with the wrecks of efforts to sell farm prod- 
ucts and buy farm supplies co-operatively. 

"There is a phase of statistical service," says Herbert 
Hoover, "that has not been fully studied or fully explored, 
to which I trust much thought will be given. We are almost 
wholly lacking in the basic data as to distribution. We 
know our production in the most important lines of activ- 
ity. We know a great deal about socks of commodities in 
the hand of producers. We know very little as to stocks in 
the hands of consumers, the area of distribution of any 
commodity." 

There are more than 12,000 active farm business organ- 
izations in the United States. Their combined volume of 
business aggregates more than a billion dollars annually. 

Taking the total number of associations listed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 3,325 are en- 
gaged in marketing grain; 2,197 handle dairy products; 
1,770 ship live stock ; 1,250 market fruits and vegetables ; 
121 perform various functions in the marketing of cotton ; 
91 market wool; 71 sell poultry products, and 24 market 
tobacco. These do not include co-operative banks, co-oper- 
ative credit associations, and insurance companies. 

The oldest and most conspicuous success is the California 
Fruit Growers' Exchange. California sells 73 per cent of 
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her citrus fruits at a cost of two and a half per cent. She 
sella 85 per cent of her dried fruit co-op eratively. 

Co-operation is not a new term but it is new in its sig- 
nificance to the masses of the people when applied to indus- 
try and commercial concerns. There is a vast difference 
between the relationship that exists between the stockhold- 
ers, the employees, and the public, when applied to the ordi- 
nary corporation and that relationship when applied to the 
genuinely co-operative corporation. 

NON-CO-OPERATIVE CORPORATIONS 

There are five fundamental characteristics of non-co- 
operative corporations: 

1. Organized and operated for profit to the promoters 
and stockholders. 

2. Grant each share a vote, or limit all voting to a re- 
stricted class of stockholders — such as common stock, vot- 
ing board or board of trust, etc. 

3. Place no limit on number of shares an individual or 
other corporation may own. 

4. Place no restrictions on transfer of stock. 

5. Distribute all net profits as dividends on capital is- 
sued, whether the stock was paid for in cash — at par or 
below par— in service, or given away ; or the profits may 
be capitalized. 

CO-OPERATIVE CORPORATIONS. 

There are five fundamental principles of co-operative 
corporations : 

1. Ownership of association by the producers of the 
commodity handled, if agricultural. 

2. Return on capital invested restricted to medium rate 
of interest. 

3. All net profits returned to members in proportion to 
patronage. 

4. One member, one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares owned. 

5. Option must be given the Association on all shares 
offered for sale and all transfers must be approved by the 
Association. 

There is a policy often pursued that gives the co-opera- 
tive concern an additional competing power but which is 
not an essential requirement in co-operation. I refer to the 
policy of retiring all outstanding stock from a sinking fund 

N. B. R.— 3 
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provided from the profits, as the business will justify. The 
California Fruit Growers' Exchange did this, and many 
other concerns following co-operative methods. This elim- 
inated all drain from the treasury for interest on money 
invested, which is quite an item in old line business. Many 
are organized without capital stock. 

The relationship that exists between the stockholder, the 
employee, and the public in the old style corporation carries 
in it the germs of industrial war. This type of corporation 
has done a great work in bringing together capital and 
labor. Without the corporation the civilization we have 
today would have been impossible. But we have reached 
a critical stage in the economic progress of the world, 
brought about mainly by the very agency that has done so 
much to promote progress — the corporation. 

The task before us is to transform the corporation from 
the capitalistic type to the co-operative type. When this is 
done, the greatest menace that confronts the civilization of 
today will be eliminated. So long as the greater part of our 
industries are carried on by the capitalistic corporation, 
industrial warfare will continue and the whole fabrie of 
government and business will rest above a threatening 
volcano. 

The objection will be raised that the co-operative type of 
corporation is not adapted to the requirements of big busi- 
ness of different kinds. This objection is not well taken for 
the reason that hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
business are transacted annually by co-operative corpora- 
tions in commercial business, hundreds of millions in co- 
operative banking, hundreds of millions in co-operative sell- 
ing and buying by organized farmers, hundreds of millions 
in co-operative manufacturing, and hundreds of millions in 
retail merchandising. 

As individual examples of each kind of business just 
enumerated, I will mention the " Co- Operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd.," of Manchester, England, in a commercial 
business and also in manufacturing ; the co- operative banks 
of Germany in the banking business; the California Fruit 
Growers ' Exchange in the selling of horticultural products, 
and the purchasing exchange owned by the same people j 
we have hundreds of mercantile establishments that are 
co-operative. The plan of having the employees .repre- 
sented at the meetings of the directors and on committees 
of regulation is coming more and more in vogue. These 
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things mean industrial peace. The law of industrial peace 
should be discovered and all business be compelled to in- 
corporate the principles of this law in its methods. This 
is a task for Congress to perform. 

In closing, I shall quote from Secretary Jardine-. "A 
realization by leaders in the co-operative movement that 
co-operation is not merely a means for obtaining a better 
price for a single year's crop, but that it is a means for 
gradually adapting production to market demands, for 
insuring less wasteful distribution, for reducing the spread 
between what the farmer receives and what the consumer 
pays, for aiding in the solution of agricultural credit prob- 
lems as they arise, for improving the rural life of the na- 
tion, for insuring a better understanding of national and 
international problems — this realization, implanted by 
leaders and future leaders, in the minds and hearts of the 
farm people of the United States, will do mnch to insure 
not only the success of co-operation but increased pros- 
perity and stability for the nation." 
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Annual Report of L. M. Rhodes 

Commissioner Fijorida State Marketing Bureau. 

Total shipments of fruits and vegetables from Florida 
from September 1st, 1925, to July 20th, 1926, inclusive, are 
given below. All rail, express and boat shipments are in- 
cluded. The total volume of perishables shipped from the 
State amounted to 74,371 carloads. 
By commodities — Carloads 

Oranges . . . . . 21,522 

Grapefruit 18,035 

Tangerines . . ...... 1,255 

Watermelons 6,644 

Celery 5,642 

Tomatoes . . . . 4,749 

White Potatoes . . 4,556 

Mixed Vegetables 3,294 

Cucumbers . . 2,187 

Cabbage 1,771 



Lettuce 

Besns ....... 

Peppers 

Escarole 

Strawberries 
Sweet Potatoes 
Eggplants 

Corn 

Romaine 
Pineapples 
Squash 
Blueberries 
Grapes ....... 

Pears 

Chicory 

Peaches ...... 

Beets 
Cantaloupes . . 

Onions 

Carrots 

Radishes 



1,441 

993 

741 

609 

408 

85 

82 

81 

80 

64 

30 

25 

18 

13 

11 

10 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 



Total carloads 74,371 
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Approximately 750,000 boxes of citrus were consumed 
in the State, canning factories used 435,000 boxes and 
250,000 boxes moved out by truck. The commercial crop 

moved out by rail, express and boat amounted to 14,- 
694,120 boxes. 

CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF CITRUS FRUITS OCT OF 

FLORIDA FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1925, to JULY 

20, 1926, BY COUNTIES. 

Express and boat shipments are included. In this report 
tangerines are counted as oranges: 

County — Oranges Grapefruit Total 

Alachua 98 10 108 

Brevard 1,216 685 1,901 

Broward 45 6 51 

Charlotte 21 25 46 

Citrus 36 5 41 

Dade 36 1,331 1,367 

DeSoto 1,231 582 1,813 

Flagler 6 4 10 

Glades 11 14 

Hardee 1,205 164 1,369 

Hernando 175 102 277 

Highlands 162 433 594 

Hillsborough . . 1,271 690 1.8S1 

Indian River 87 583 670 

Lake 2,007 807 2,814 

Lee 301 965 1,266 

Manatee 340 1,388 1,728 

Monroe 1 1 

Martin 200 245 445 

Marion 785 313 L098 

Orange 3,340 1,631 4,971 

Okeechobee 18 17 35 

Osceola 315 82 397 

Palm Beach 274 391 665 

Pasco 286 212 498 

Pinellas 1,970 872 2,842 

Polk 3,804 5,025 8,829 

Putnam 715 120 835 

Sarasota 18 134 152 

Seminole 577 94 671 

Sumter 125 17 142 

St. Lucie 195 969 1,164 

St. Johns 10 1 11 

Volusia 1,890 218 2,108 

Total carloads 22,777 18,035 40,812 
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STATISTICS ON ORANGE CROP 1924-26 

Price returned 
Marketing 

Boxes Agencies per box Total 

Oranges 10,340,867 $3.42 $35,365,765 

Grapefruit 8,186,133 1.62 13,261,535 

Tangerines 644,440 4.41 2,841,980 

Total 19,171,440 $51,469,280 

($2.68 box) 
Cost of production per box : Oranges, 80c ; 

grapefruit, 60c ; tangerines, 90c $13,764,369 

Cost of selling, 18c per box 3,450,859 

Payroll in packing houses, 16e per box 3,067,430 

Picking and hauling, 16c per box 3,067,430 

Salaries and paper, 16c per box , , , 3,067,430 

Interest, taxes and depreciation 2,819,386 

Light, power, labels, paste, nails, straps, strips 715,927 

Cost of crates, 25c each 4,792,860 

Advertising within the State, repairs, auto. 

miscellaneous 886,784 

Total $35,632,475 

Growers' net receipts (basis: 83c box 15,930,796 

Transportation charge inside the State 4,792,860 

Total to the State ... $56,356,131 

Retailers' profit, $1.35 per box 25,881.444 

Wholesalers' profit, 40c per box 7,668,576 

Transportation outside the State, 90c per box 17,254,296 
Advertising outside the State 1,150,282 

Total revenue from the crop $108,310,729 
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STATISTICS ON ORANGE CROP, 1925-26. 







Price returned 








Marketing 






Boxes 


Agencies per box 


Total 


Oranges 


7,749,720 


$3,35 


$25,961,562 


Grapefruit 


6,492,600 


3.20 


20,776,320 


Tangerines 


451,800 


4.25 


1,920,150 



Total 14,694,120 $48,658,032 

($3.31 per box) 
Cost of production per box : Oranges, 88c ; 

grapefruit, 66c ; tangerines, 99c $11,552,151 

Cost of selling, 20c per box 2,938,824 

Payroll in packing houses, 17c per box 2,498,000 

Picking and hauling, 25c per box 3,673,530 

Salaries and paper, 17c per box 2,498,000 

Interest, taxes, depreciation, light, power, labels, 
paste, nails, straps, strips, cost of crates, ad- 
vertising within the State, repairs, auto, mis- 
cellaneous 6,759,295 

Total . . . .$29,919,800 

Growers' net receipts approximately $1.27%c 

box 18,735,003 

Transportation charges inside the State 3,599,859 

Sold by truck, 250,000 boxes 437,500 

Used by canners, 435,000 boxes 761,250 

Consumed in State, 750,000 boxes 1,312,500 

Total to the State $54,765,912 

Retailers' profit, $1.35 per box 19,837,062 

Wholesalers * profit, 40c per box 5,877,648 

Transportation outside the State, 90c per box . 13,224,708 
Advertising outside the State 881,647 

Total revenue from the crop. ..,.-. $94,586,977 
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TOTAL CARLOT PRODUCTION OP VEGETABLES 

AND FRUITS (EXCEPT CITRUS) FROM FLOR- 
IDA FOR THE SEASON 1925-1926, 
BY COUNTIES. 

Neither the transporattion companies nor the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report shipments of fruits (except 
citrus) and vegetables by counties. The following figures 
are estimated by the Florida State Marketing Bureau from 
available records: 

Alachua — Watermelons, 566 cars; tomatoes, 18; white 
potatoes, 96; mixed vegetables, 103; cucumbers, 627; cab- 
bage, 212 ; lettuce, 61 ; beans, 83 ; peppers, 5 ; miscellaneous, 
22. Total, 1,793 cars. 

Baker— Watermelons, 4; tomatoes, 2; mixed vegetables, 

4. Total, 10 ears. 

Bay — Watermelons, 13 ; mixed vegetables, 1 ; cabbage, 6. 
Total, 20 ears. 

Bradford — Watermelons, 40; tomatoes, 5; while pota- 
toes, 11 ; mixed vegetables, 12 ; cabbage, 5 ; beans, 10 ; straw- 
berries, 98 ; miscellaneous, 12. Total, 193 ears. 

Brevard — Watermelons, 3 ; tomatoes, 31 ; white potatoes, 
1; cabbage, 6; beans, 5; peppers, 28; miscellaneous, 11. 
Total, 85 cars. 

Broward — Tomatoes, 62 ; white potatoes, 16 ; cabbage, 
39; lettuce, 194; beans, 282; peppers, 31. Total, 624 cars. 

Calhoun — Watermelons, 100 ; mixed vegetables, 1 ; cu- 
cumbers, 1 ; cabbage, 1 ; miscellaneous, 5. Total, 108 ears. 

Charlotte — Watermelons, 3 ; tomatoes, 11 ; white potatoes, 
1; mixed vegetables, 27; cabbage, 1; beans, 4; pineapples, 
2. Total, 49 ears. 

Citrus — Watermelons, 10; tomatoes, 41; mixed vegeta- 
bles, 13; cucumbers, 3; cabbage, 5; lettuce, 3; beans, 6, 
Total, 81 cars. 

Clay — Watermelons, 10; white potatoes, 113; mixed veg- 
etables, 12 ; cucumbers, 3 ; cabbage, 4 ; beans, 3 ; peppers, 1 ; 
miscellaneous, 1. Total, 147 cars. 

Collier — Watermelons, 8 ; mixed vegetables, 13 ; cabbage, 

5. Total, 26. 

Columbia — Watermelons, 82 ; mixed vegetables, 11 ; cab- 
bage, 3 ; miscellaneous, 5. Total, 101 cars. 

Dade — Watermelons, 5 ; tomatoes, 1,220 ; white potatoes, 
16; mixed vegetables, 130; cabbage, 62; beans, 16; peppers, 
19 ; strawberries, 4 ; pineapples, 1 ; miscellaneous, 3. Total, 
1,476 cars. 
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DeSoto — Watermelons, 33 ; tomatoes, 12 ; white potatoes, 
24; mixed vegetables, 225; cucumbers, 38; cabbage, 14; 
beans, 22; peppers, 5; strawberries, 2; miscellaneous, 10. 
Total, 385 cars. 

Dixie — Watermelons, 8. Total, 8 cars. 
Duval — Watermelons, 4 ; tomatoes, 2 ; white potatoes, 12 ; 
mixed vegetables, 4; cabbage, 2; peppers, 1. Total, 25 cars. 

Escambia — Watermelons, 37; tomatoes, 3; white pota- 
toes, 10; mixed vegetables, 6; cucumbers, 6; peppers, 2; 
miscellaneous, 14. Total, 78 cars. 

Flagler — Watermelons, 3; tomatoes, 1; white potatoes, 
166 ; mixed vegetables, 6 ; cabbage, 7 ; lettuce, 2. Total, 185 
cars. 

Franklin — Tomatoes, 1 ; mixed vegetables, 1. Total, 2 
cars. 

Gadsden — Watermelons, 25 ; tomatoes, 5 ; white potatoes, 
3 ; mixed vegetables, 24 ; beans, 9 ; miscellaneous, 9. Total, 
75 cars. 

Glades — Tomatoes, 5; white potatoes, 3; mixed vegeta- 
bles, 61 ; cabbage, 4 ; lettuce, 4 ; peppers, 2. Total, 79 ears. 

Gulf — Watermelons, 85; mixed vegetables, 2; miscella- 
neous, 5. Total, 92 cars. 

Hamilton — Watermelons, 31 ; tomatoes, 1 ; white pota- 
toes, 5; miscellaneous, 4. Total, 41 ears. 

Hardee — Watermelons, 13 ; celery, 76 ; tomatoes, 101 ; 
white potatoes, 99 ; mixed vegetables, 161 ; cucumbers, 140 ; 
cabbage, 20 ; peppers, 33 ; strawberries, 4 ; miscellaneous, 
22. Total, 669 cars. 

Hendry — Watermelons, 8; tomatoes, 36; mixed vegeta- 
bles, 19 ; cabbage, 3 ; peppers, 2. Total, 68 cars. 

Hernando — Watermelons, 20; celery, 5; mixed vegeta- 
bles, 19 ; cucumbers, 6 ; peppers, 2 ; miscellaneous, 2. Total, 
54 cars. 

Highlands — Watermelons, 12; celery, 5; tomatoes, 24; 
white potatoes, 2 ; mixed vegetables, 7 ; lettuce, 6 ; peppers, 
3 ; pineapples, 1 ; miscellaneous, 3. Total, 63 cars. 

Hillsborough — Watermelons, 13; celery, 15; tomatoes, 
106; white potatoes, 8; mixed vegetables, 183; cucumbers, 
16; cabbage, 133; lettuce, 21; peppers, 21; escarole, 21; 
strawberries, 289 ; miscellaneous, 15. Total, 841 cars. 

Holmes— Watermelons, 95; tomatoes, 1; mixed vegeta- 
bles, 3; miscellaneous, 11. Total, 110 cars. 
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Indian River — Watermelons, 4; tomatoes, 76; white po- 
tatoes, 8; mixed vegetables, 19; lettuce, 4; beans, 5; pep- 
pers, 13 ; pineapples, 3. Total, 132 ears. 

Jackson — Watermelons, 1,104; tomatoes, 2; vegetables, 
3; miscellaneous, 14. Total 1,123 cars. 

Jefferson — Watermelons, 18; tomatoes, 10; vegetables, 
13; miscellaneous, 4. Total, 45 cars. 

Lafayette — Watermelons, 51; tomatoes, 1; vegetables, 4. 
Total, 56 cars. 

Lake — Watermelons, 644 ; celery, 9 ; tomatoes, 51 ; vegeta- 
bles, 94 ; cucumbers, 101 ; cabbage, 92 ; lettuce, 3 ; miscella- 
neous, 10. Total, 1,004 cars. 

Lee — Watermelons, 15; celery, 6; tomatoes, 292; white 
potatoes, 51 ; vegetables, 166 ; cabbage, 4 ; lettuce, 3 ; beans, 
26 ; peppers, 239 ; miscellaneous, 13. Total, 815 cars. 

Leon — Watermelons, 52; vegetables, 9; beans, 3. Total, 
64 ears. 

Levy — Watermelons, 127 ; tomatoes, 12 ; white potatoes, 
16 ; vegetables, 15 ; cucumbers, 641 ; lettuce, 14 ; beans, 33 ; 
peppers, 2 ; miscellaneous, 9. Total, 869 cars. 

Liberty — Watermelons, 8 ; vegetables, 1 ; miscellaneous, 
1. Total, 10 cars. 

Madison — Watermelons, 52 ; white potatoes, 19 ; miscella- 
neous, 4. Total, 75 cars. 

Manatee — Watermelons, 1; celery, 1,406; tomatoes, 393; 
white potatoes, 13 ; vegetables, 280 ; cucumbers, 12 ; cab- 
bage, 90 ; lettuce, 351 ; peppers, 84 ; escarole, 190 ; miscella- 
neous, 23. Total, 2,843 cars. 

Marion — Watermelons, 874 ; tomatoes, 654 ; vegetables, 
106 ; cucumbers, 80 ; lettuce, 52 ; beans, 297 ; miscellaneous, 
33. Total, 2,006 cars. 

Martin — Tomatoes, 151; white potatoes, 4; vegetables, 
14; cabbage, 12; lettnee, 4; beans, 12; peppers, 16; pine- 
apples, 12. Total 225. 

Monroe— 0. 

Nassau — Watermelons, 10; vegetables, 2; miscellaneous, 
6. Total 18. 

Okaloosa — Watermelons, 85 ; tomatoes, 2 ; white potatoes, 
9; vegetables, 4; cucumbers, 2; cabbage, 2; miscellaneous, 
6. Total, 110 cars. 

Okeechobee — Watermelons, 9; celery, 1 ; tomatoes, 59; 
white potatoes, 1; mixed vegetables, 49. Total, 125 cars. 

Orange — Watermelons, 28; celery, 63; tomatoes, 18; 
white potatoes, 8; vegeatbles, 282; lettuce, 251; peppers, 
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109 ; escarole, 71 ; pineapples, 1 ; miscellaneous, 21. Total, 
852 cars. 

Osceola— Watermelons, 22 ; tomatoes, 6 ; white potatoes, 
19; vegetables, 22; cabbage, 8; lettuce, 8; peppers, 22; 
escarole, 12; strawberries, 11; miscellaneous, 13. Total, 
143 cars. 

Palm Beach — Tomatoes, 371; white potatoes, 49; vege- 
tables, 114; cabbage, 33; lettuce, 21; peppers, 29; pine- 
apples, 35 ; miscellaneous, 14. Total, 666 cars. 

Pasco — Watermelons, 8 ; tomatoes, 15 ; mixed vegetables, 
15; cucumbers, 12; peppers, 2; miscellaneous, 7. Total, 
59 cars. 

Pinellas — Watermelons, 66 ; celery, 4 ; tomatoes, 5 ; 
vegetables, 29; lettuce, 5; peppers, 2. Total, 111 cars. 

Polk — Watermelons, 253; tomatoes, 38; white potatoes, 
28 ; vegetables, 109 ; cucumbers, 26 ; cabbage, 422 ; lettuce, 
14 ; peppers, 1 ; escarole, 12 ; miscellaneous, 21. Total, 924 
cars. 

Putnam — Watermelons, 78 ; celery, 4 ; tomatoes, 2 ; white 
potatoes, 1,083 ; mixed vegetables, 34 ; beans, 169 ; peppers, 
2 ; miscellaneous, 15. Total, 1,387 cars. 

Santa Rosa— Watermelons, 75 ; tomatoes, 1 ; white pota- 
toes, 12; mixed vegetables, 1; lettuce, 2; peppers, 7; mis- 
cellaneous, 7. Total, 105 cars. 

St. Johns — Watermelons, 5; celery, 3; white potatoes, 
2,347; mixed vegetables, 9; peppers, 1. Total, 2,365 cars. 

St. Lucie — Watermelons, 9; tomatoes, 230; white pota- 
toes, 27 ; mixed vegetables, 40 ; peppers, 13 ; pineapples, 
9 ; miscellaneous, 13. Total, 341 cars, 

Sarasota — Watermelons, 8 ; celery, 52 ; tomatoes, 6 ; 
mixed vegetables, 13 ; lettuce, 4 ; peppers, 1 ; miscellaneous, 

3. Total, 87 cars. 

Seminole — Celery, 3,971; tomatoes, 5; white potatoes, 
15; mixed vegetables, 221; cucumbers, 4; cabbage, 78; 
lettuce, 411; peppers, 16; escarole, 303; miscellaneous, 
22. Total, 5,046 cars. 

Sumter — Watermelons, 446; celery, 7; tomatoes, 606; 
mixed vegetables, 472; cucumbers, 456; cabbage, 480; let- 
tuce, 3; peppers, 9; miscellaneous, 6. Total, 2,485 cars. 

Suwanee — Watermelons, 645; mixed vegetables, 11; 
peppers, 18; miscellaneous, 7. Total, 681 cars. 

Taylor — Watermelons, 13 ; .tomatoes, 26 ; mixed vege- 
tables, 4. Total, 43 cars. 
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Union — Watermelons, 7 ; white potatoes, 1 ; mixed vege- 
tables, 4. Total, 12 ears. 

Volusia — Watermelons, 146; celery, 9; tomatoes, 29; 
white potatoes, 260 ; mixed vegetables, 78 ; cucumbers, 13 ; 
cabbage, 18; beans, 8; miscellaneous, 13. Total, 574 cars. 

Wakulla — Watermelons, 7; mixed vegetables, 3. Total, 
10 cars. 

Walton — Watermelons, 60; mixed vegetables, 4; mis- 
cellaneous, 13. Total, 77 cars. 

Washington — Watermelons, 483 ; mixed vegetables, 2 ; 
miscellaneous, 8. Total, 493 cars. 

Grand Total — Watermelons, 6,644; celery, 5,642; toma- 
toes, 4,749 ; -white potatoes, 4,556 ; mixed vegetables, 3,294 ; 
cucumbers, 2,187 ; cabbage, 1,771 ; lettuce, 1,441 ; beans, 
993 ; peppers, 741 ; escarole, 609 ; strawberries, 408 ; pine- 
apples, 64; miscellaneous, 460. Total for the state, 33,559 
carloads. 

The above fruit and vegetables had a total value of ap- 
proximately $34,230,180. 

Grove Maintenance and Fruit Production Cost. 
Compiled from Grove Records of 1923-25. 
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Record of lowest coat of developing grove, first to fourth 
year, inclusive. Ten acres, orange and tangerine 50-50. 

$206.66, cost of land; $100 per acre; clearing, $34 per 
acre; trees at $1.00 to $1.25; fencing, ploughing, etc. 
$314.14, total cost. 

The above data was compiled from production cost 
records of fifty grove properties ranging from three to 
seventy aeres each and distributed over the entire citrus 
belts. The acreage consists of seventy- three per cent 
oranges, twenty-four per cent grapefruit, and three per 
cent tangerines. Spraying cost includes a bad aphis year; 
the per box cost is slightly high owing to the very light 
crop of 1925. 
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NOTE — Numbers diagonally distributed across the page represent the per cent profits or loss to be expected on 
the spraying operations. For example, when the total cos t of the rust mite spraying is 4 cents per box a profit of 22 
per cent should be realised when the fruit Is running 8 per cent rust mite russets In the unaprayed plots. 
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America's Amazing Advance 

(Manufacturers Record.) 

The material advancement of the United States during 
the last quarter of a century has been one of the marvels 
of all human history. We have often called attention to 
the fact that with about six per cent of the world's 
population we are producing more than one-half of most 
of the world's dominant industries — over fifty per cent, 
for instance, of the world's pig-iron; sixty-six per cent 
of the world's steel; over fifty per cent of the world's 
copper ; sixty-two per cent of the world 's petroleum, and 
other things in proportion. 

Of the total of 24,565,000 motor vehicles in the world 
the United States has 19,954,000, or eighty-one per cent, 
while the country produced eighty-seven and five-tenths 
per cent of the world's output of automobiles. 

We have sixty-two per cent of all the telephones in the 
world. 

The purchase and maintenance of the automobiles and 
motortrucks of this country now amounts to over $10,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

Our population is increasing at the rate of over 2,000,- 
000 a year. 

Between 1904 and 1925 our bank clearings rose from 
$102,356,000,000 to over $505,298,000,000. 

Our foreign commerce increased from $2,452,000,000 in 
1904 to $9,137,000,000 in 1925. 

Our building associations advanced during that period 
from a membership of 1,679,000, with assets of $618,- 
000,000, to a total membership in 1925 of 8,554,000, with 
assets of $4,765,000,000. 

As late as 1922 we had 22,415,148 savings accounts, with 
$15,314,000,000 deposits in savings banks, while in 1925 
we had 43,850,000 savings accounts, with $23,134,052,000 
to their credit. 

Similar illustrations could be given without end, but 
the story is told in full in this issue in a comprehensive 
survey of the progress of America in the last twenty-five 
years, republished from the Review of Reviews, for which 
publication the article was written by the editor of the 
Manufacturers Record. 
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As indicative of the phenomenal strength of our posi- 
tion, a comparison of a few of our resources with those 
of Europe will be of interest: 

Continental 
All Europe United States 

Area, square miles — 3,909,395 3,026,789 

Population 480,000,000 117,000,000 

Coal area, square miles 42,000 340,000 

Coal mined, 1925, short tons 700,000,000 585,000,000 
Iron-ore resources, tons, as 

estimated by Government 

authorities „ 8,900,000,000 12,000,000,000 

Pig-iron produced, 1925, tons 31,155,000 36,814,000 

Cotton produced, average 

number of bales — None 13,120,000 

Cotton mills, running spin- 
dles 100,000,000 35,032,000 

Wheat aad corn, average 

number of bushels, about... 2,000,000,000 3,400,000,000 
Railroad mileage-..-™ 225,000 250,402 

The cost of state governments has increased 200 per 
cent in eight years and it is still going up. A recent sur- 
vey, the Washington Post reports, shows that state expen- 
ditures last year totaled 1,614 million dollars as com- 
pared with 1,513 million dollars in 1924 and only 517 mil- 
lion dollars in 1917. The survey also revealed that all 
but seven of the 48 states showed a deficit in 1925. The 
net state debt that year was reported as $11.25 per 
capita, about $10.64 per capita in 1924 and about $4.93 
per capita in 1917. 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
APPROPRIATION 

PRINTING QUARTERLY BULLETIN 
January 1, 1925, to July 1, 1925. 

1925. By appropriation $3,045.26 

Jan. 2. Wrigley Photo Eng. Corp $ 400.00 

Jan. 2. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 33.28 

Jan. 13. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 8.65 

Feb. 19. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 336.60 

Feb. 19. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 375.56 

Mch. 11. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 510.00 

Mch. 30. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 250.00 

Apr. 3. T. J. Appleyard 240 00 

May 5. T. J. Appleyard 850 92 

$3,005.01 
Balance, July 1 $ 40.25 
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EXTRA PRINTING FOR IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
1925. 

May 5. T. J. Appleyard (April Bulletin) $ 954.75 

PRINTING QUARTERLY BULLETIN 

July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

1925. By appropriation $10,000.00 

July 30. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 41.19 

Aug. 1. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 18.08 

Aug. 20. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 13.21 

Aug. 20. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 13.5S 

Sept. 1. T. J. Appleyard 16.00 

Sept. 4. T. Hope Cawthon, photos 16.00 

Oct. 1. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 27.03 

Oct, 6. Wrigley Photo. Eng. Corp 6.86 

Oct. 26. T. J. Appleyard 138.75 

Nov. 2. T. J. Appleyard 22.44 

Nov. 12. T. J. Appleyard 4,456.00 

Nov. 25. T. J. Appleyard 1,420.50 

Oct. 29. Artcraft Printers 75.00 

Dec. 2. W. H. May, P. M 121.65 

Mch. 5. T. J. Appleyard 908.50 

Mch. 5. T. J. Appleyard 2,33300 

June 11. T. J. Appleyard 141.20 

June 26. Artcraft Printers 208.25 

$9,973.23 
Balance 26.77 



$10,000.00 
POSTAGE 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

1925. By appropriation , .$1,800.00 

July 7. Government Printing Office $ 1.25 

July 16. W.H.May, P. M 360.00 

July 18. Artcraft Printers 97.75 

Aug. 17. W. H. May, P. M 1410 

Aug. 25. W. H. May, P. M 5.00 

Aug. 28. W. H. May, P. M 420.00 

Sept. 9. W. H. May, P. M.. 100.00 

Sept. 16. W. H. May, P. M 1000 

Sept. 17. W. H. May, P.M...... 10.00 
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Oct. 15. W. H. May, P. M. 6.04 

Nov. 12. W. H. Mav, P. M..... 40.00 

Nov. 13. W.H.May, P.M. 720.00 

$1,784.14 
Balance on hand 15.86 



$1,800.00 
POSTAGE 

January 1, 1925, to July 1, 1925. 

1925. By appropriation $ 359.34 

Feb. 20. W. H.May, P. M 10.00 

Apr. 11. H. & W. B. Drew Co 7.36 

Apr. 13. W. H. Mav, P. M 114.10 

Apr. 13. W.H.May, P. M 49.76 

Mav 5. D. A. Dixon Co 17.50 

May 6. W. H. May, P. M 40.00 

May 6. R. G. Polk Co.. 12.00 

May 28. W. H. May, P. M 66.27 

$316.99 
Balance, July 1 $32.35 

TRAVELING AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 
January 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
1925. 

Jan. 1. By appropriation $ 239.76 

Jan. 25. Trip to Tampa 18.01 

Feb. 13. Trip to Girls' School, Ocala and Tampa 59.75 

Feb. 12. Sub. to Manufacturers Record 10.00 

Feb. 25. Two Mileage Books 60.00 

Mch, 6. Trip to Tampa and Convict Camp 64.36 

Mch. 7. Trip to Valdosta (Brooks) 17.88 

Feb. 10. P. W. Wilson Co. (towels) 3.00 

$ 233.00 
Balance, July 1 $6.76 

TRAVELING EXPENSES OF COMMISSIONER 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
1925. 

July 1. By appropriation $ 1,000.00 

June 26. T. J. Brooks 17.78 

Aug. 12. Seaboard Air Line By. Co 60.00 
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Trip to Gainesville , 17.03 

Trip to Orlando 16.12 

Trip to Gainesville 7.06 

Telegrams 88 

Trip to Gainesville 29.87 

Trip to Texas Citrus Embargo 179.75 

Trip to Fish Hateheries 44.0f> 

Trip to Macon W. M. Conference 26.43 

S, A. L. Mileage Books 60.00 

Trip Palm Beach 76.10 

S. A. L. Mileage Books 60.00 

S. A. L. Mileage Books 60.00 

Expenses Trip U. S. Sec. Agriculture . 73.61 

Expenses Trip Avon Park Congress.. 37.11 

Expenses Trip Girls' School 37.62 

Expenses Trip Girls ' School 27.99 

S. A. L. Mileage Books 150.00 

Trip Farm and Home 18.50 



$1,000.00 



EXPRESS AND TELEGRAMS 
Januar 1, 1925, to July 1, 1925. 

1925. By appropriation $622.84 

Jan. 2. American Ry. Express Co. 59.48 

Jan. 2. W. C. Dixon 50 

Jan. 3. Western Union 4.87 

Feb, 4. American Ry. Express Co. 51.87 

Feb. 4. Western Union 11.97 

Mar. 3. Western Union 11.06 

Mar. 3. American Ry. Express Co 53.82 

Mar. 11. Dixon Transfer .75 

Apr. 3. American Ry. Express Co 32.66 

Apr. 3. Western Union 14.57 

Apr. 21. Dixon's Transfer .50 

Apr. 21. Geo. D. Barnard Co 8.03 

Apr. 24. Western Union 69 

May 5. American Ry. Express Co 56.84 

May 6. Western Union 28.23 

May 15. Dixon's Transfer 45.82 

May 28. Dixon's Transfer .50 

May 28. Walker Evans & Cogswell 183.25 

June 3. American Ry. Express Co 47.41 

June 3. Southern Tel. & Cons. Co. 6.60 

$619.42 
Balance, July 1 $ 3.42 
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EXPRESS AND TELEGRAMS 

July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

1925. By appropriation $1,500.00 

July 7. Western Union 17.16 

July 7. American Ry. Express Co 84.48 

Aug. 3. American Ry. Express Co. 35.10 

Aug. 3. W. C. Dixon 12.79 

Aug. 6. Western Union 38.41 

Aug. 15. W. C. Dixon 1.53 

Sept. 3. American Ry. Express Co 50.21 

Sept. 12. Western Union 49 47 

Oct. 1. Western Union 45.75 

Nov. 1. Western Union 35 54 

Dec. 1. Dixon 's Transfer 5.50 

Dec. 1. Nov. bill Field Note Div 1.39 

Dec. 1. Nov. bill Adv. Div 1.22 

Dec. 26. W. C. Dixon 13.23 

Dec. 22. W. C. Dixon 1.25 

Dec. 15. W. C. Dixon .25 

1926. 

Jan. 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co. 13.30 

1925. 

Dec, . .. Western Union, Field Note Div .25 

Dec. . . . American Ry. Express Co.. 21.41 

1926. 

Jan. 11. W. C. Dixon 10.44 

Jan. 14. W. C. Dixon 50 

Jan. 14. Western Union 35.38 

Jan. 14. W. C. Dixon 8.01 

Jan. 25. W. C. Dixon 88,23 

Feb. 1. W. C. Dixon 11.84 

Feb. 1. American Ry. Exp. Co 71.08 

Feb. 1. Western Union 18.88 

Feb. 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co 18.90 

Feb. 8. W. C. Dixon 2.28 

Feb. 9. Matthews Nov. Works 1.47 

Feb. 9. Matthews Nov. Works 7.05 

Feb. 9. Matthews Nov. Works 46.81 

Feb. 3. Photostat Corp 3.94 

Mar. 1. American Ry. Express Co 28.51 

Mar. 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co 23.65 

Mar. 5. Western Union 17.05 

Mar. 10. W. C. Dixon 2.25 

Mar. 29. W. C. Dixon 3.50 
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Mar, 29. W. C. Dixon 14 86 

Apr. 1. American Ry. Express Co 22.35 

Apr. 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co 15.85 

Apr. 7. Western Union 13.29 

Apr. 19. S. A. L. Ry. Co 19.75 

Apr. 23, S. A. L. Ry. Co 27 46 

Apr. 23. S. A. L. Ry. Co 39.92 

May 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co 12 30 

May 1. American Ry. & Express Co 11.50 

May 1. Western Union 16 29 

Mav 3. W. C. Dixon 2.75 

May 5, W. C. Dixon .50 

May 19. W. C. Dixon 50 

June 1. W. C. Dixon 3.25 

June 1. American Ry. Express Co 13.97 

June 1. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co 20.75 

June 1. Western Union 12.78 

$1,09862 

Balance 401.38 



$1,500.00 

STATIONERY AND CONTLNGENT FUND 
January 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

1925. By appropriation $420.78 

Jan. 2. Middle Pla. Ice Co .25 

Jan. 2. Walker, Evans & Cogswell . . 3.53 

Jan. 2. J. B. Christian, repairs to clock 2.00 

Jan. 2, Sou. Telephone & Const. Co. 14.85 

Jan. 13. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 7.45 

Jan. 13. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 7.11 

Feb. 2. H. L. Johnson, map "5.80 

Feb. 4. Hill's Book Store 2.50 

Feb. 4. D. A. Dixon Co 4.75 

Feb. 4. Middle Fla. Ice Co 25 

Feb. 4. Tallahassee Furniture Co 11.00 

Feb. 4. Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 8.65 

Feb. 9. Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 3.25 

Feb. 18. Underwood Typewriter 7.20 

Meh. 3. The Line A Time Mfg. Co 18.00 

Mch. 3. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 11.45 

Meh. 3. W. L. Marshall 5.80 

Mch. 3. Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 17.55 
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Mch, 4. Bass Hardware Co. 1.25 

Mch. 11. W. File M. Binder Mfg. Co 2.38 

Mch. 11. W. H. Bonier 12.00 

Mch. 17. P. W. Wilson Co. . , l.OO 

Mch. 17. Frankel Mfg. Co 7.20 

Mch. 19. Felix Johnson 1.00 

Apr. 3. Son. Telephone & Const. Co 11.95 

Apr. 7. H. R. Kauphman 13.50 

Apr. 21. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 14.22 

Apr. 21. Geo. D. Barnard Co. 180.00 

May 4. Middle Fla. Ice Co. .50 

May 4. Hill 's Book Store 4.30 

May 4. Sou. Tel. & Const. Co. 13.05 

May 5. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 14.75 

May 11. American Food Journal 3.00 

June 3. Sou. Telephone & Const Co. . 6.50 

June 3. Clark Book Store .85 

June 3. D, A, Dixon .75 



$419.59 

Balance, July 1 1.19 

$420,78 

STATIONERY AND CONTINGENT EXPENSE 
July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 

July 1. By appropriation $1,650.00 

Southern Tel. & Const. Co. $ 12.30 

W. L. Marshall 1.50 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 3.30 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 1.50 

Middle Florida Ice Co. .50 

Hill's Book Store 1.40 

Chas. Williams, Hardware 4.15 

Leon Elec. Supply Co 46.59 

H. R. Sauls . 36.65 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 31.00 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 30.00 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 17.00 

D. A. Dixon & Co 12.50 

Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 11.70 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 10.83 

D. A. Dixon Co. .50 

Aug. 11. . W. L. Marshall 7,00 
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Aug. 11. 
Aug. 11, 
July 21. 
July 21. 
Aug. 25. 



Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 24. 
Sept. 12 
Sept. 12, 
Sept. 5, 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Sept. 25 
Oct. 1. 
Oct. 
Oct, 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oet. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 13. 

Oct. 13. 

Oct. 13. 

Oct. 6. 

Oct. 21. 

Oct. 26 

Oct. 27. 

Oct. 27. 

Oct. 27. 

Oct. 27. 

Oct. 30. 

Oct. 28. 

Oct. 6. 

Oct. 31. 

Nov. 1. 

Nov. 1. 



1. 
1, 

10. 
8. 
7. 
9. 
1. 
1. 



D. A. Dixon Co 1.00 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 10.50 

Walter, Evans & Cogswell 4.00 

Walter, Evans & Cogswell 1.50 

D. A. Dixon Co .60 

D. A. Dixon Co 12.75 

Leon Elec. Co. 5.95 

Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 13.10 

Artcraft Printers 60.25 

Photostat Corp 41.58 

Clark's Book Store .80 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 2.91 

D. A. Dixon Co .85 

Chas. N. Smart 13.00 

Grant Furniture Co. .50 

D. A. Dixon , .60 

Geo. D. Barnard Co 1.77 

D. A, Dixon 9.50 

D. A. Dixon S.'.K) 

Sou. Telephone & Const. Co 10.70 

D. A. Dixon 4.20 

Leon Elec. Co 39.30 

D. A. Dixon Co 3.00 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 25.45 

D, A. Dixon Co. 1.00 

D. A. Dixon Co 23.00 

J. O. Williams 1.50 

Hill's Book Store 1.85 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 4.43 

D. A. Dixon 25 

Walker, Evans & Cogswell 4.00 

Geo. D. Barnard 19.30 

D. A. Dixon .90 

D. A, Dixon 4.50 

D. A. Dixon 3.60 

D. A. Dixon 1.50 

D. A. Dixon ' 1.50 

D. A. Dixon 90 

D. A. Dixon 4.00 

H. Clay Crawford 3.50 

Pain Drug Co. .25 

Tallahassee Variety Works 420.00 

Leon Elec. Co 13.24 

Sou. Telephone & Const. Co. 18.95 
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Nov. 6. P. W, Wilson Co 1.80 

Nov. 6. D. A. Dixon Co. 12.00 

Nov. 9. D. A. Dixon Co 4.65 

Nov. 6. Clark's Book Store .70 

Nov. 16. D. A. Dixon Co. 2.20 

Nov. 17. D. A. Dixon Co 5.30 

Nov. 23. Geo. F. Crane Co 10.50 

Nov. 24. Geo. P. Crane Co 16 00 

Nov. 5. Hill's Book Store .75 

Dec. 1. Sou. Telephone & Const. Co. 8.15 

Nov, 17. D. A. Dixon Co 7.50 

Nov. 1. Office Necessity Co 5.00 

Dec. 1. Sou. Telephone & Const. Co. 3.85 

Dec. 18. D. A. Dixon Co 3.30 

Dec. 7. D. A. Dixon Co 3.50 

Dec. 14. D, A. Dixon Co 7.30 

Dec. 21. D. A. Dixon Co 2.50 

Dec. 15. D. A. Dixon Co 7.00 

Dee. 10. Ever Ready Label Corp 25.80 

Dec. 31. D. A. Dixon Co. 3.75 

1926. 

Jan. 5. D. A. Dixon Co. 3.00 

1925. 

Dec. 4. P. W. Wilson Co '. 1 .90 

1926. 

Jan. 11, Hill's Book Store 1.50 

Jan, 11. Bass Hardware Co. 1.50 

Jan. 11. D. A. Dixon Co 50.50 

Jan. 10. D. A. Dixon Co. 2.00 

Jan, 14. D. A. Dixon Co 2.00 

Jan, 14. Grant Furniture Co 28.00 

Jan. 14. D. A. Dixon Co 24.65 

1925. 

Dec. 21. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 19 10 

1926. 

Jan. . D. A. Dixon Co .25 

Jan. 25. D. A. Dixon Co 13.25 

Jan. 25. H. H. Bohler 10.00 

Jan. 28. W. H. Benson .50 

Jan. 27. D. A. Dixon 1.90 

Jan. 5. Baas Hardware Co 1.75 

Jan. 11. Bass Hardware Co .35 

Jan. 18. Fain Drug Co .35 

Jan. 18. D. A. Dixon Co 5.00 
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Feb. 1. Middle Fla. Ice Co 1.50 

Feb. 9. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 22.50 

Feb. 6. D. A. Dixon Co. 2.35 

Feb. 15. D. A. Dixon Co. 13.50 

Feb. 1. W. L. Marshall 36.50 

Feb. 11. D. A. Dixon Co. 11.70 

Feb. 2. D. A. Dixon Co. 18.70 

Feb. 26, D. A. Dixon Co. 4.00 

Feb. 27. D. A. Dixon Co. 27.50 

Feb. 16. D. A. Dixon Co. 2.00 

Feb. 3. Photostat Corp. 35.00 

Feb. 5. Industrial Div. State Insti. 3.00 

Feb. 9. Clark's Book Store 1.75 

Feb. 11. D. A. Dixon Co. 2.85 

Mar. 10. Illinois Envelope Co. 4.90 

Mar. 10. Parcel Post charges 1,84 

Mar. 11. Goodyear Key Co. 1.50 

Mar. 11. D. A. Dixon Co. 11.00 

Mar. 23. D. A. Dixon Co. 6.00 

Mar. 23. Goodyear Key Co 1,59 

Mar. 8. Middle Fla. Ice Co 1.50 

Apr. 1. Tallahassee Typewriter Exchange. 10.00 

Apr. 1. Middle Fla. Ice Co , 2.00 

Apr. 1. W. L. Marshall 7.00 

Apr. 7. D. A. Dixon 8.00 

Apr. 13. Walker, Evans & Cogswell 19.05 

Apr. 16. D A. Dixon 55 

Apr. 3. D. A. Dixon 7.50 

Apr. 18. Fain Drug Co. 1.25 

Apr. 15. Tallahassee Typewriter Exchange 2.00 

Apr. 17. Tallahassee Typewriter Exchange 4,50 

Apr. 17. Artcraft Printers 3.75 

Apr. 14. Hill 's Book Store 1.15 

Apr. 15. Van Brunt & Yon 3.50 

May 1. Middle Fla. Ice Co 11.00 

May 7. Capital Office Supply Co 90 

$1,620.44 

Balance 29.56 



$1,650.00 
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PHOTOSTAT MACHINE 

July I, 1925, to July 1, 1926, 
1925. 
July 1. By appropriation $1,320.00 

July 3. Photostat Corporation 1,320.00 

FURNITURE FOR VAULT 

July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
1925. 
July 1. By appropriation $500.00 

Oct. 1. Leon Elec. Sup. Co. 33.45 



Balance $466.55 

TYPEWRITER AND DESK FOR FIELD NOTE 
DIVISION 

July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
1925. 
July 1. By appropriation $150.00 

Sept. 3. Light outfit for Photostat 150.00 

PRINTING MAPS 

July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1926. 
1925. 

July 1. By appropriation $7,500.00 

Dec. 31. Matthews, Northrup Works 7,500.00 
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Agricultural Economics 

By T. J. Brooks, Chief Clerk, Department op 
Agriculture. 

DR. RICHARD T. ELY, in his "Outlines of Econom- 
ies," defines economics as "The science which 
treats those social phenomena that are due to the 
wealth -getting and wealth-using activities of man." 

It will be noted that he does not say "wealth-producing" 
but ' ' wealth-getting. ' ' The getting of wealth without pro- 
ducing it is quite different from getting it by producing it. 
In the former way nothing is added to society as a whole 
while the latter method adds to the wealth of the world. 

The manner in which wealth is used is also important in 
the economies of a community or a nation. He who hoards 
for hoarding's sake plays a minor part to him who accu- 
mulates for utility's sake. Wealth used to produce wealth 
is progressive. Wealth used to act as a sponge and absorb 
for the sake of either keeping as a miser or for squandering 
as a self-indulgent spendthrift is a doubtful asset to society. 

Restricting the subject of Economies to the agricultural 
phase and following the definition of Dr. Ely — whose text 
is the one most generally used by colleges and universities 
— we would define rural economics as the science which 
treats of those social phenomena that are due to the wealth - 
getting and wealth-using activities of rural life. 

Are people engaged in agricultural work as much inter- 
ested in the economic phases of agriculture as in the purely 
productive phases? 

An answer to this question may be found in the experi- 
ence of agricultural papers when they ask their subscribers 
to let them know what kind of articles they want. Recently 
the editor of "Better Crops" — a magazine that circulates 
almost exclusively among the agricultural extension work- 
ers, the agricultural colleges and the state agricultural de- 
partments — made request of his readers to designate the 
character of articles they wanted. The editor expressed his 
surprise that most of the replies called for articles on rural 
economics. 

The tendency for county agents to give more of their 
time to rural activities other than to production of bigger 
crops has led to many counties having two agents — one to 
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look after tbe producing end and another to the commercial 
or business phases of farming. 

Another instance may be cited to show the manner of 
thinking the farmers are doing. Take the minutes of the 
various organizations of farmers, the Grange, the Farmers' 
Union, the Society of Equity, the Gleaners, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Farmers ' Congress, etc., and you will find 
that the greater part of the deliberations of these bodies 
concern economic problems. 

We hope to discuss economic phases of rural life under 
six main divisions: 

1. Educational. 

2. Commercial. 

3. Rural credits. 

4. Land ownership and tenantry. 

5. Political, including State and National laws affecting 
agriculture. 

6. Social. 

Let's get down to our subject by process of elimination. 

There are four sciences dealing directly with agricultural 
and rural problems : Agronomy, Farm Management, Agri- 
cultural Economics, and Rural Sociology. 

What is the particular province of each T 

Agronomy treats of soils and crops, of the effect of dif- 
ferent methods of treatment on yields, the rate of seeding, 
depth of plowing and tillage ; drainage, adaptation of soils 
and crops. 

Farm management treats of farm organization, the 
amount and kind of labor required to produce various 
crops, classification of crops so as to utilize land and labor 
evenly through the year, the equipment necessary for the 
crops and labor, kind, character and quality of machinery 
and horse power. Harvesting and care of crops and equip- 
ment; animal husbandry. 

Agricultural Economics treats of all agencies brought 
into play from the harvesting of crops to the ultimate con- 
sumption of same. It includes those things which relate to 
wealth-getting and wealth-using activities in handling farm 
crops to the market, the commercial end of farming, also 
the agencies connected therewith, such as financing, insur- 
ing, advertising, warehousing, organizing co-operative asso- 
ciations, etc. 

Rural Sociology treats of the social forces of rural life. 
Life in the country as affected by economic, educational 
racial, and ethical standards. 
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Now that we have located our subject as related to other 
rural problems we can the better keep to the text and know 
our objective. 

I. — The Educational Phase. 

The economic condition of a people, whether we confine 
our investigations to the community or extend them to the 
nation, is very greatly affected by the kind and degree of 
education they possess. When man knows least he is least. 
When he wants least and cares least he is the most inde- 
pendent. He must have higher wants to develop higher 
economies. As his economic relations expand his depend- 
ence increases ; interdependence is a leading characteristic 
of advanced civilization. There arc two kinds of poverty: 
(a) The lack of goods for the higher wants; (b) the lack 
of wants for the higher goods. There are two kinds of 
wealth; (a) supply of goods for the higher wants; (b) the 
supply of wants for the higher goods. The wealth of mind 
is a prerequisite to the wealth of material things. When 
wants are frivolous they are the results of puerile thinking. 

The educational facilities in the country are not equal to 
those in the cities and cannot be made to be. The consol- 
idated schools of the country is an effort to remedy this 
situation as much as possible. But modern educational 
facilities are sufficiently at the command of the average 
student that those who have passed the primary grades in 
the rural districts can enter the colleges and have all the 
advantages of the densely populated centers. 

But let us not consider mere academic education as in- 
eluding the whole scheme of education. Much vocational 
education is obtained by association, practice, experience, 
and observation. Education merely tempers and refines 
our native talents. 

The mental horizon of a people is measured by what they 
read, talk and do. The farmers' horizon is not circum- 
scribed by his vocation. The world of knowledge is at his 
command. His time comes nearer being his own to do with 
as he pleases than is the time of those who follow any other 
means of a livelihood. His education is not confined to the 
text books he may have studied at school, college or univer- 
sity. The mure one knows about his business the more 
pleasure he gets out of it. The more knowledge of botany 
one possesses the greater the interest In tending plants. The 
more biology and organic chemistry the farmer carries with 
him to the field the more interesting is his daily task. Sic- 
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entitle agriculture is bringing to bear greater forces of in- 
tellect on production than hitherto was thought necessary 
for the plowman. There can be no permanent, attractive 
and wholesome rural civilization without educated farmers. 
It is only recently that it has been admitted that farmers 
should be business men as well as producers ; that he should 
regulate the supply of his crops to the markets evenly 
through the year just as manufacturers; that he should 
know how to finance himself, do his own warehousing, his 
own shipping, consigning, advertising, insuring and pricing 
the same as big business. To do these things he must 
assume a larger sphere of activities in the world's affairs 
and he must be educated for this new sphere of activities. 
He must be educated to act collectively, employ specialists 
and measure strength and sagacity in the business world 
with the other great forees in that field. 

THE LAND QUESTION 

Importance. 

The Land Question is fundamental to social and national 
welfare. The importance of the relation of land utilization 
to national life is greater than that of any other phase of 
economies. 

J. J. Hill stated it tersely when he said : ' ' Land without 
population is a wilderness and population without land is 
a mob. ' ' The wilderness is not a menace or source of dan- 
ger but the mob is prolific of revolution. The earth is the 
source of all material wants. All philosophies of life and 
schemes of government must rest their premises upon land 
utilization. National survival is more dependent upon the 
land policy than upon any other governmental policy. 
Land Policies. 

The United States has never had a real land policy — 
neither has any of the forty-eight States. A land policy 
must include regulation in the ownership and utilization 
of land for both the present and the future. Regulation of 
land means a combination of individual and social control. 
The economic life of no nation stands alone today. World 
economics is involved in the life of each nation. 
Classification. 

The first step necessary in establishing a land poliey is a 
quality classification. The policy of conservation as ap- 
plied to agricultural lands does not apply to mineral lands 
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nor to forest lands. The policy that applies to desert lands 
does not apply to swamp lands. 

Agbicultubal Classification. 

No one policy suits all kinds of farming land. It should 
be classified with reference to whether it is to be devoted to 
crops — and to what kind of crops — to grazing, or to the 
growing of timber. Horaesteading is a thing of the past. 
When it was thought 160 acres was the right size for a 
farm, regardless of its eharaeter or location, it was an exem- 
plification of the utter lack of appreciation of the fund- 
mentals of a permanent land policy. 

Economic Subvey. 

We need an economic survey, utilizing soil surveys. Maps 
and diagrams showing physical and economic features 
could then be made the basis of a scientific classification of 
land as a basis for credit, taxation and sale ; also proportion 
in economic production. 

OWNEBSHIP AND CONTROL. 
Our oil, coal, ores and forests have been under private 
control. About 85 per cent of our water power resources 
remain protected and held for future use. It took seven- 
teen years to secure the Federal water power act — though 
not without loopholes — and is the only instance of our con- 
servation policy that the door was locked before the horse 
was stolen. 

Florida retains a per cent of interest in the minerals that 
may be found in all State lands that are sold. But the 
irony of fate has willed that the minerals mentioned in the 
constitution are the ones not found in commercial quanti- 
ties. The State of Minnesota had a lot of land that was 
considered practically worthless and donated quite a lot to 
the State University. Coal in large quantities was discov- 
ered on these lands and the institution was amply endowed 
without having to resort to appropriations from the legis- 
lature or receiving millions from millionaires. The State 
also receives largely from the coal lands which was not dis- 
posed Of before the value of the deposits was discovered. 

Texas came into the Union on a different basis as relates 
to public lands from that of any other State. The Federal 
Government did not receive any lands whatever by the an- 
nexation of Texas. That State kept all her lands and paid 
all her own debts. But in disposing of her lands she 
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retained no interest in minerals that might be found after 
nale. 

Almost without exception the minerals with which this 
country was so richly endowed were absolutely given away 
to private parties and to corporations. The lands were sold 
at the price of surface acres, with no regard whatever to 
the minerals that might be beneath, so all minerals went as 
a clear bonus to the purchasers. 

As to the question of public versus private ownership, I 
think it depends on the kind of lands we are dealing with. 
All problems of government and society are fundamentally 
psychological. Every government is of itself a fructifying 
causation. So are institutions in varying degrees. A single 
law establishing a policy of government may do more to 
direct future events than the most decisive battle in history. 
For instance, the public school system. 

The experience of the world has demonstrated beyond 
cavil that forest lands must be under public direction if 
conservation on any permanent and extensive scale is the 
object sought. 

Why? 

For psychological reasons. The life of the individual is 
short. The time in which he can enjoy the things of life 
because of his own efforts is still shorter. Forests are 
sources of income only if worked up into lumber for the 
market. A broad policy of conservation and preservation 
means the postponement of the day of active income. The 
owners are not willing to forego a realization just for the 
sake of future generations. 

A system of taxation or any form of subvention which 
the State might adopt to encourage the owners of forests to 
keep them intact or to reforest cut-over lands is at once 
looked upon with displeasure by those not so lucky as to 
own the forests or the cut-over lands. Therefore public 
ownership is the only way out if we are to have ample areas 
of forests suitably distributed over the country and to raise 
timber of the kind and quantities needed. To depend on 
the punitive efforts of a few large lumber interests for re- 
forestation is utter folly. 

Grazing lands are largely under private control, but in- 
creased social control is needed. Millions of acres suit- 
able for grazing only, have been plowed up for arahle lands, 
only to be washed away and ruined. This applies espe- 
cially to the Atlantic and Gulf Coast States. 
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Farm lands are privately owned and controlled. Our 
condition as to concentrated ownership is not so acute as 
to demand a radical change — such as Russia wrought at 
one fell swoop, but we cannot forever postpone an adjust- 
ment without paying a penalty that is not pleasing to con- 
template. England's statesmen saw the reckoning day 
approaching for her concentrated land ownership and the 
inheritance tax was enacted to gradually dissipate the rank 
landlordism she had inherited from the feudal system of 
the Dark Ages. The Russian Soviet government has already 
learned that the operator of a farm is not disposed to take 
the best eare of it unless it can be passed on to the heirs of 
the farmer. A farm owned by the government is no more 
sacred to the farmer than one owned by a landlord. Indi- 
vidual ownership is necessary to get the best husbandry for 
agriculture. 

Farm lands privately owned eome under the jurisdiction 
of the government in rentals, valuation and taxes. This 
phase will be treated under the head of taxation. 
Urban Land. 

Urban land offers a complex question in classification 
and treatment from the economic standpoint. There is the 
city lot on which a business establishment is located — a 
shack or a skyscraper; a lot with a dwelling on it, cottage 
or mansion ; a lot with nothing on it ; the lot with a garden ; 
the lot with a railroad depot ; the land with a great ter- 
minal system on it ; and there is the land with institutions 
on them which pay no taxes— ^churches, schools, hospitals, 
etc. This requires a separate treatment from the limita- 
tions of the present discussion. 

Land Policy and Industrial Peace. 

Industrial peace is as necessary as international peace. 

The degree of satisfaction in society is in direct ratio to 
the state of equilibrium of its various elements. Land 
labor and finance are the prime elements in societv that 
make for peace or strife. Two forces are forever struggling 
for supremacy in government — concentrated nationalism 
and triumphant democracy. The extremes are represented 
by autocracy on the one hand and internationalism on the 
other. Nationalism is as bad as bolshevism. The fanat- 
icism that stands for "The exaltation of the Fatherland 
above everything— above freedom itself, if need be," is the 
devilish doctrine of Prussia that plunged the world into 
the most terrible war of all the ages. 

Land monopoly leads to aristocracy of position in con- 

Q. B.— i 
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trast with the aristocracy of brains — as does all million- 
airedom. Land monopoly did no small part in the destruc- 
tion of the civilizations of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. It python-like choked fair Prance till 
she was black in the face and eyes bloodshot. Desperation 
hurled the dagger recklessly at the heart of privilege, and 
the French "Reign of Terror" filled the world with horror. 
No nation prior to that had reached the crisis Prance had 
reached and had the courage to rise up and destroy its de- 
stroyers. Only one since has done so, and that is Russia. 
Mexico tried it and was sidetracked by incapacity. 

We do not want any Russian or Mexican or French meth- 
ods. But unless we have sense enough to use the better 
methods the worse ones will come in their appointed time. 
Land Taxation. 

Taxation in any form is always a disturbing factor in 
government. Land taxation is one of the largest problems 
in economics, political science and sociology. 

Taxes have four possible ends : 

1. To raise revenue to support the government and in- 
situtions operated by the government. 

2. To protect home industries against foreign competi- 
tors^ — tariff, 

3. To cripple or destroy a business which is not wanted 
— such as taxing out of existence state banks ; high license 
charged for things of doubtful use or legitimacy. 

4. To lessen inequalities. 

It was the effort to raise money for a bankrupt throne 
that precipitated the French Revolution. It was the fire- 
brand that set aflame the passions of the people. 

The appropriation of all land rents by the State and the 
absorption of all increment values by society, as is pro- 
posed by the single- tax advocates, would be no worse in 
effect than the confiscation bv taxes that is going on in 
many parts of the country. When all rentals go for taxes 
the owner is virtually dispossessed and has become a mere 
tenant of the State. Numerous statistics have been pub- 
lished from official records to show that taxes are often in 
excess of the rental income from lands. 

The greatest curse that could befall this country would 
be to reduce its farmers to peasants. When we cease to 
produce more per hand than other countries our economic 
supremacy is at an end. The production of most to the 
acre is all right until it means a reduction per hand, then 
it means peasantry. Deliver us from modernized feudalism 
on the farm or in the factory. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Office of Farm Management, 

Washington, D. C. 

COST OF PRODUCTION STUDIES 



Part I. 



BASIS FOR MAKING CREDITS AND CHARGES IN 
COST OF PRODUCTION STUDIES 

Purpose and Cost of Production Studies. 

From the standpoint of the individual farm manager, the 
real purpose of cost of production studies is to ascertain the 
relative profitableness of competing lines of production and 
of the different methods of producing. 

The results received from coat accounting are useful in 
mapping out a program of profitable farm operation ; such 
items as hours of labor required to produce -an acre of corn 
or tobacco or hours of plow service required to plow an 
acre of land under given conditions are useful information 
to the farm manager. 

Cost accounting can be employed in ascertaining the ele- 
ments of cost for use in calculating the relative profitable- 
ness of competing lines of production which in turn is use- 
ful in estimating necessary price. 

The results obtained from detailed cost accounting stud- 
ies will add materially to the available information bearing 
upon many farm economic and farm mangement problems. 
They will also serve as a check upon other less detailed 
methods of study. 

The consumer has access to reliable data indicating 
whether or not the producer is utilizing his resources to the 
fullest and best extent. 

Relative profitableness is a basis which gauges the com- 
parative financial attractiveness of two or more competing 
types of farming or two or more competing lines of pro- 
duction. 

The term absolute cost is the results secured by complete 
detailed cost records showing every element accurately de- 
termined by approved cost accounting methods. 

The term relative cost is the results obtained by securing 
the cost of those items which are different in two lines of 
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production and by cancelling the common elements which 
it is impracticable to secure. 

In the cost of production studies thus far attempted the 
securing of absolute costs has not usually been attempted 
because of the difficulty of determining and allocating joint 
costs ; i. e., machinery costs, supervision, depreciation of 
entire plant, upkeep of roads, fences, etc., common to the 
entire plant, office expense, travel expense incident to the 
entire farm business, and because it is thought that relative 
costs provide a satisfactory basis for answering questions 
with regard to choice of enterprise and methods of produc- 
tion. 

Absolute cost is that cost which the farmer has in mind 
when he asks that the price equal his cost and a reasonable 
profit. ThiB cost varies with the farmer and the farm, and 
is usually impractical to secure because of joint costs in- 
volved on farms where several crops are grown. 

Care Necessary to Indicate Object of Cost of Production 

Studies. 
In undertaking cost of production studies the object in 
mind must be clearly defined. In some few instances the 
total amount of expenditures involved in producing a crop 
is sought ; under other conditions the goal is to determine 
what constitutes a fair price ; in most eases the idea in view 
is to determine the relative profitableness of different com- 
peting methods and different competing lines of produc- 
tion. Thus at the outset it is necessary to differentiate 
between farm value, cost of production, and price fixing, 
and to indicate which is the basis for study. The determi- 
nation of each does not necessarily rest upon the same com- 
bination of items nor the same methods of calculation. 

List of Items Entering Into Cost of Production. 
Remarkable unanimity of opinion indicated that the list. 
of items entering into eost of production should cover : ini- 
tial cost ; labor, man and horse, material, as seed, fertilizer, 
market packages, fuel, feed, spray material, stakes, twine, 
etc. ; use of machinery — a charge to cover depreciation, 
interest and repairs; selling expenses — such as association 
dues, storage, brokers' commission; supervision; overhead 
— to include maintenance of buildings, repairing fences, 
office expenses, shop expenses, etc. ; taxes, insurance ; a sum 
. to cover depreciation of investment — buildings, fences, do- 
mestic quarters, etc. ; interest on investment ; a sum to 
cover crop risk — for expenses incurred on acreage failing 
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to germinate or produce a crop when not discounted in the 
total yields obtained. 

Best Methods of Computing and Analyzing Data. 

The total cost items may be segregated into the several 
elasses of: (1) Labor; (2) Materials; (3) Equipment 
Charges; (4) Overhead; and (5) Other Expenses. From 
the total of expenses thus obtained is to be deducted credits, 
such as by-products or secondary products, so that the cost 
of the primary product may be determined. 

Cost may then be based upon the acre or any common 
unit used as a standard of measurement. 

In the case of a crop producing two products, both of 
which may be considered as primary, as for instance cotton 
lint and seed, the charge should be prorated to each 
product. 

Factors which go to make up cost o£ production should, 
whenever possible, be reported, in any presentation of the 
results of such study, in terms of time and material, that is, 
unit factors of production, rather than in money values 
alone. 

Labor. 

Man Labor. — Man labor charges should be based on 
hourly rates computed for an entire year by adding up 
wages, board and other perquisites for both monthly and 
daily labor, divided by the total number of hours worked 
by this labor. This gives the rate. All labor expended 
upon the crop or industry by workers or operators is then 
to be charged to the crop or industry at this rate. This 
method of calculation applies to both cost accounting and 
survey method. 

Horse Labor. — -Horse labor charges should be based on 
hourly rates, computed for an entire year for the work 
stock and their offspring by determining and adding: 
Care ; feed ; bedding ; blacksmith ; veterinary ; direct cash 
expenditures not otherwise enumerated ; interest, deprecia- 
tion and upkeep of harness, interest, depreciation and up- 
keep of shelter, interest and depreciation on cost of stock. 
Less credits for manure and appreciation of workstock. 

The total of this sum, divided by the total number of 
hours worked, gives the horse rate. 

Supervision. — A difference of opinion is evident in deter- 
mining whether or not a charge for supervision should be 
included in the cost of production. Under strict cost ac- 
counting interpretation the feeling is that supervision 
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should not be included as a separate cost item unless act- 
ually paid for as an item of expense, and that if no outlay 
takes place the supervision charge must be left unsegre- 
gated in the spread between cost and income. The majority 
of opinion, however, is that supervision constitutes a defi- 
nite charge in cost of production which should certainly be 
included. Whenever feasible it should be as a separate 
item from common labor. The extent of data now avail- 
able is sufficient in scope to constitute a measure of what is 
a proper basis of charge, although Farm Management sur- 
vey men accept, as approximately correct, farmers' esti- 
mates after being reviewed and revised. 

Equipment Charges. 

Land. — Land charge covers the value of the use of the 
land. The charge is made up of interest on investment, and 
taxes. 

In determining the interest item, both land value and 
interest rate are involved. Prevailing local prices of land, 
exclusive of buildings, shall be taken as the land value, and 
the prevailing rate of interest on well-secured farm loans 
as the interest rate. In localities where non-agricultural 
influences, such as speculation or discovery of oil or use for 
town lots, have affected the price of land the rental value 
may be taken into consideration in determining a fan- 
charge for the use of the land. This method applies to 
farms operated under any and all forms of tenure. In de- 
termining costs (and returns) to tenant and landlord, the 
actual terms of the contract should be considered. 

jParm Improvements. — The charge for use of farm im- 
provements, including buildings, fences, drains, water sys- 
tems, etc., consists of interest on investment, depreciation, 
maintenance, repairs, taxes and insurance. The sum of all 
these annual charges for each improvement, or group of im- 
provements, should be distributed as a cost item on the 
basis of the use made of the improvements. 

The annual charge for the use of a building intended for 
a specific enterprise which has been abandoned should be 
carried as a cost against such other enterprises as may 
utilize it. If no use is made of the buildings, the annual 
charge should be included in overhead expenses. 

Implements. — The annual cost of each special group or 
special implement should be based on a determination giv- 
ing the yearly sum covering repairs, fuels, lubricants, labor 
of upkeep, depreciation and interest, less credits as for ma- 
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chinery hired out. This charge 1b then to be apportioned 
to such enterprise on the basis of use. 

Perennial Crops. — In the case of perennial crops, the 
method of handling establishment charges or possible de- 
preciation charges will have to be determined for each par- 
ticular crop in the region to be studied. In general, the 
cost of establishing a crop or bringing it to bearing age 
should be spread over the probable productive life of the 
crop at a flat annual rate. 

Materials. 

Crop Materials. — In charging items of purchased mate- 
rial, i. e., fertilizer, lime, seed, twine, sacks, boxes, thresh- 
ing fuel, etc., the price paid plus delivery to the farm, plus 
handling on the farm previous to application to the field, 
as cleaning seed or mixing fertilizer, should be used. 

For farm produced material, i. e., manure, green manure 
crops, seed and plants, more or less arbitrary figures must 
be used. Manure should be charged at a value, based on 
farmers' estimates of its worth per ton, plus cost of han- 
dling. Green manure crops should be charged at actual 
cost of seed, labor and the expenses incident to the produc- 
tion. 

With materials having a residual value, as fertilizers, 
lime or sprays, when sueh value can be determined the cost 
should be apportioned over the entire period of effective- 
ness. Pending further data, based on farm practice and 
the best available information, certain generally accepted 
rules can be utilized. Chemical analysis of a given sample 
will provide a close approximation of the actual value of 
manure, but the actual charge to be made against imme- 
diate and successive crops is still open to final settlement. 
Pending more scientific data the common rule of prorating 
manure is 50, 30 and 20 per eent to each of three succes- 
sive crops. 

Prorata of total costs of lime, fertilizers, or green manure 
crops should be based in accordance with their residual 
effects. "Where more specific data is lacking the findings of 
English investigators should govern. 

Home-grown seed shall be charged on the basis of the 
price credited to the total crop from which it was taken 
plus any additional eosts of handling or preparing it for 

use. 

Home-grown plants should be charged at cost of produc- 
tion for the reason that plants are raised primarily for 
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home use and not for sale, sales being only incidental and 
whenever a surplus exists. 

Stock Feeds. — Feeds fed to stock should be prieed at 
purchase price laid down or, if produced, valued at the 
farm sale value (meaning market value less cost of market 
preparation, transportation, storage and commission 
charges), computed when fed and its prorata of storage, 
insurance and interest on investment. 

Feeds having no sale value are to be figured on cost of 
production. Silage is valued on the value of standing corn 
unhusked, plus cost of getting it into the silo, plus value 
of stalks. 

Pasture charge on permanent pastures should be in ac- 
cordance with the principle used in determination of land 
charge. 

Crops are commonly harvested and have a sale value 
should, when pastured, be charged against the live stock at 
the farm value less the cost of harvesting. 

Crops grown primarily for grazing and not possessing 
an ascertainable farm value should be charged at the cost 
of production. 

Interplanted crops which cannot be harvested should, 
when pastured, be charged at the cost of production, un- 
less they have a loeal sale price as pasture. 

Crops grown primarily for harvesting, but pastured in- 
cidentally during the growing period, should be charged 
either at the local rate for such pasture, or at the value less 
the cost of harvesting, of any reduction of yield due to 
grazing or at the value of feeds replaced by the pasture. 
If grazing results in no apparent reduction of yield, and 
there is no local sale ^or such pasturage, the charge should 
be the value of other feeds replaced. 

Crop residues and crop waste left in the field should, 
when pastured, be charged at the local farm value. If no 
sueh value exists, the charge should be the farm value of 
other feeds replaced. The same rule should apply to crops 
grown primarily for green manuring but grazed inci- 
dentally. 

Whenever a measure of the value of manure resulting 
from the pasturing of crops is available, the amount should 
be credited to the stock producing it, and charged to the 
crop gaining the benefit of it. 
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Overhead. 

Overhead is used as a means of convenience in covering 
the complexity of farm enterprises. Overhead may be de- 
fined as the sum of the items which must be distributed by 
arbitrary apportionment to the various farm departments 
— as office expense, advertising, upkeep of roads, weed con- 
trol, traveling for general farm purposes, depreciation of 
total investment. Overhead should be confined, however, 
to as few items and as small a sum as possible. Once the 
total sum of overhead is determined it shall be apportioned 
on the basis of the outlay for man labor, horse labor and 
direct cash charges for material spent in carrying on each 
farm department. 

Other Expenses. 

Setting. — Selling expense, covering actual payments, 
shall be determined for the department involved, and di- 
rectly charged thereto in proper proportion. 

Insurance.— Insurance premiums shall be charged, at the 
actual rate paid, directly to the department involved. In- 
surance premium payments shall continue until ownership 
in the crop is transferred from the farmer to the final 
buyer. 

Taxes. — Taxes shall be charged, at the actual rate paid, 
directly to the department involved. 

Interest. — Interest rates for determining charges on live 
stock, machinery and other equipment, should be based on 
interest on well secured farm loans as the interest rates. 

Crop Risk. — Crop risk is the element of damage result- 
ing from unusual and unforeseen forces — as fire, drouths, 
or hail. 

Whether or not a charge for crop risk can be made de- 
pends on the method by which the average yield is deter- 
mined. If the figure for average yield is based on acreage 
planted, there can be no charge for crop risk for the reason 
that risk is automatically accounted for by balancing high 
and low yields. Average yields, as determined by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, are based on acreage planted in 
the case of all crops except -winter wheat and winter rye. 
For these two crops the average yield is based on acreage 
planted, less acreage winter killed. Hence a crop risk 
charge should be made for these, two crops to cover that 
proportion of winter wheat and.tye which is winter killed. 

If the average yield is based on harvested areas only, the 
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cost of putting in lands not harvested must be charged as 
an expense. 

Stock Risk.— The term "risk" designates the loss by 
death in stock enterprises not covered by insurance. It 
should be based on the initial value of each animal, at the 
time of inventory, or, if a feeder, when purchased. The 
value of the hide or pelt is deducted. This remainder di- 
vided by the total number of head sold gives the risk figure. 

As the feed is always obtained on the basis of the total 
quantity consumed by the drove, the quantity consumed by 
the animals that die is prorated among those sold. The 
same is true of labor and other items of expense. "While 
this may not be a true risk figure, nevertheless, when it is 

considered that the steers marketed must stand the expense 

of those that died, it is a true cost. 

Use of Cash to Run the Business. — Allowance for use of 
money, as represented by the average amount needed to 
carry on the business for given periods of time, whether 
borrowed or invested should bear the same rate of interest 
as charged against livestock, machinery, equipment, etc 

In pro-rating charges for use of capital to run the busi- 
ness, when several enterprises are included, the charge 
should be distributed in the same way as overhead, i. ei, 
according to use. 

Initial Cost. — Initial cost is a charge for stock purchased 
for feeding or fattening. It should include the purchase 
price any additional expenses, such as freight, etc., that are 
included in shipping the cattle to the farm. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. — These expenses are to cover 
outlays for such items as veterinary services, drugs, vacci- 
nation and dehorning. 

EXAMPLE OF DETAILED PLAN FOR CONDUCT- 
ING COST OF PRODUCTION STUDIES 

A conference held July 30, 1917, to consider standard- 
ization of methods of investigation in determining the cost 
of producing milk, had delegates present as follows: 

From State Colleges: Dr. G. F. Warren, Department 
of Farm Management, New York; Prof. Fred Rasmussen, 
Dairy Husbandry, Pennsylvania; Prof. Oscar Erf, Dairy 
Husbandry, Ohio; Prof. A. C. Anderson, Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Michigan ; Mr. W. H. Bronson, Extension Service, 
Massachusetts. (Also retained by Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in connection with milk cost studies.) From 
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Dairy Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
Ernest Kelley, in charge, Market Milk Investigations; Mr. 
J. B. Bain, Market Milk Investigations, Mr. Helmer Rabild 
in charge, Dairy Farming Investigations and Demonstra- 
tions; Mr. J. C. McDowell, Dairy Farms, from Office of 
Farm Management, U. S. Department of Agricultare; 
Prof. W. J. Spillman, Chief; Mr. E. H. Thomson, Assist- 
ant Chief, Mr. J. S. Cotton, Livestock Economies; Prof. L. 
A. Moorhouse, Crop Economics, Mr. C. M, Bennett and Mr. 
J. S. Ball, Farm Accounts, Mr. H. M. Dixon, Farm Sur- 
veys. From States Relations Service, U, S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. L. A. Goddard, Farm Management Dem- 
onstrations. 

The plan finally worked out was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. Its detail is herewith again presented m full as 
an example of the eaTe and thoroughness which should gov- 
ern in working out details of cost of production. In re- 
viewing the plan the words ' ' and losses, ' ' under III. Other 
Coste (5), have been struek out since this item is already 
covered elsewhere in the plan. 
Outline for Presenting Data on Cost of Milk Production. 

The cost of milk production should be based on the milk- 
ing herd, irrespective of the cost of keeping bulls, and the 
cost of raising calves and heifers. All items of cost should 
be expressed in terms of quantities, in so far as it is pos- 
sible so to express them. Dollar and cent costs are of sec- 
ondary value because of the changing of prices. 

I. Feed {expressed in pounds — (1) Grain or concen- 
trates (reducing wet grains to the dry basis) ; (2) Dry 
roughage; (3) Succulent roughage, (a) Silage, (b) Soiling 
crops and other succulent roughages; (4) Pasture to be 
charged at cost. Note — Feed bags and other rebates and 
discounts on feed to be deducted. Also deduct share of 
dry roughage that becomes bedding. 

II. Labor (to be expressed in hours with man and 
horse labor separated) — (1) Production labor; (2) Han- 
dling milk; (3) Hauling milk; (4) Miscellaneous labor of 
all kinds. Note — In changing cost statements to conform 
with new prices of labor it is easiest to have all labor in- 
cluded in these four items. 

III. Other Costs — (1) Depreciation on cows; (2) Inter- 
est on cows. Note — It was agreed that interest on value of 
cows be charged at the current rate for first-class short 
loans; (3) Taxes and insurance on cows, based on cost; 
(4) Veterinary services, drugs and disinfectants; (5) Cost 
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of tuberculin teat; (6) Bull service, based on net cost; 
(7) Buildings, yardage and water supply; (8) Bedding; 
(9) Equipment cost; (10) Miscellaneous cost items, includ- 
ing ice, shipping charges, cow test association fees, adver- 
tising, etc.; (11) Managerial ability, business risks and 
overhead expenses of the dairy. Note — This heading to 
include time of figuring rations, buying and selling cows, 
time and ability for all business in connection with dairy 
herd and sale of products, business risk and smaller items 
not charged under miscellaneous. Ten per eent of the other 
costs of keeping a cow per year was agreed upon as a fair 
charge for these. 

CREDITS— (1) Manure at the barn on the basis of ton- 
nage converted; (2) Calf hides, and calf value when four 
days old ; (3) Milk used on the farm at its value on the 
farm. 

The costs minus the credits will give the net cost of milk 
sold. 

The following details as to definition of terms and meth- 
ods of procedure were approved : 

Bedding — Separate bedding from feed in order to make 
quantities of feed in different parts of the country com- 
parable. In case roughage be fed and the refuse used later 
as bedding, the quantity so used should be estimated and 
subtracted from the quantities of feed and added to quan- 
tities of bedding. 

Interest Rates — The interest rate on pasture land and 
buildings should be the same as charged in the locality in 
question on first-class long-time loans secured by real 
estate ; and that the interest rate on dairy cattle should be 
the same as the local rate on first-class short-time loans. 

Pasture Cost Distribution.— Pasture charges should be 
based on cost and prorated over the expected season and 
charged to the herd at a rate per month on the basis of the 
units used. 

Labor — All the hours of labor entering directly or indi- 
rectly in the cost of producing milk should be enumerated 
and reported. 

Depredation on Cows. — Depreciation should be figured 
as follows: To value at the first inventory add value of 
heifers entering the herd, plus purchased cows at cost; 
subtract from the sum of these the values at the second 
inventory to which are added receipts for cows and cow- 
hides sold. The results to be expressed in terms of per- 
centage value of the cow. In connection herewith, it was 
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recommended that appreciation or depreciation in market 
price of cows during the year be omitted in figuring cost 
of milk. 

Bui! (Unas, Yardage, and Water Supply. — The annual 
cost of buildings, yardage and water supply should be de- 
termined and the work herd should be charged with as 
much of these costs as is found to be their proportionate 
share. The proportionate amount was interpreted to in- 
clude that portion of barns and other buildings devoted to 
caring for the cows, equipment and feed for the cows and 
in that case no storage charge should be made against hay 
and other feeds kept in these buildings for the use of the 
cows. 

Equipment Cost. — Equipment costs include the yearly 
cost of all articles used in earing for the herd and handling 
and delivering the milk. 

Managerial Ability, Business Risk and Overhead Costs. 
—The farmer is allowed wages for manual labor performed 
at the same rate as hired laborers, but it would seem a 
legitimate expense to allow something in addition as wages 
of management. Also, the milk producer has to stand cer- 
tain business risks and overhead expenses not covered by 
any of the items listed above, for which he should receive 
compensation. Without complete and detailed cost ac- 
counts extending over a period of years, it is difficult to 
approximate a correct charge to cover expenses of this 
nature, but it was tentatively agreed that the dairy farmer 
be allowed 10 per cent of other costs to compensate him 
for his managerial ability, business risks, and other over- 
head expenses of maintaining the dairy enterprise. 

Credits for M anure.— Manure ordinarily should be fig- 
ured at $1.50 per ton at the barn for the tonnage actually 
recovered, but owing to the increased prices of commercial 
fertilizers during war times manure might now be charged 
at, perhaps, $2.00 at the barn, which would mean $2.50 to 
$2.75 on the field. 

Presenting Costs by Seasonal Periods. — -The cost of pro- 
ducing milk varies materially according to the season. The 
greatest variation in the monthly cost of milk occure in 
areas where there is an abundance of pasture for a limited 
period, and the least variation occurs in areas where there 
is a minimum of pasture and the cows are frequently stall- 
fed throughout the year, or where cows are pastured 
throughout the year. This difference in cost by seasons is 
recognized in the making of milk contracts. Milk contracts 
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are usually made for six-month periods, and there is a ten- 
dency, owing to unsettled conditions, to make the contracts 
for even shorter periods. 

The producer and producers' selling organizations, in 
making contracts, need to know the cost of production for 
the same period covered by the contracts. Data on cost of 
producing milk figured on the yearly basis are of little 
value for this purpose. It is desirable, therefore, in pre- 
senting figures on the cost of milk production that they 
should, in so far as practicable, be given by seasonal 
periods of production, or, better still, by months. It was 
suggested that, if the cost is to be presented by seasons, the 
year be divided into (1) the full pasture period; (2) the 
semi- pasture period; and (3) the stabling period. The 
limits of these periods will, of course, be determined by 
regional conditions. 

Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

The following suggestions made during the course of 
discussion of methods may be helpful also: 

Separation of Kinds of Feeds. — The high prices asked 
for mill and other commercial feeds is prompting many 
dairymen to make new rations; therefore it is suggested 
that the name and quantity of each feed, kind of grain and 
roughage be reported separately. 

Figuring Cost of Bull Service. — The cost of keeping 
bulls should be figured in about the same manner as for 
cows. Inasmuch as the heifers that enter the herd are 
valued as fresh cows, the share of bull service chargeable 
to heifers becomes a cost of raising heifers and a credit to 
the bull account. The cost of keeping bulls after deducting 
all credits is charged to the working herd. 

Valuation of Pure Bred Cows. — In reply to the question 
of whether or not pure bred cows should be given grade 
values in a stody of the cost of producing milk, it was sug- 
gested that grade valuations cannot be correctly placed on 
pure bred herds owing to the fact that pure bred herds are 
handled different throughout. It is far better to stick to 
the facts and include the pure bred herds valued as pure 
breds and let the calves be valued in the same way. Fur- 
thermore, pure breds should be included as such in order 
to get the correct proportion of different kinds of herds in 
the region studied. 
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Explanation of Methods. 

It was suggested that each investigator, in presenting 
his data, explain fully the method followed in arriving at 
each item of cost, and that all items he published in detail- 
It was pointed out that unexplained blanket charges and 
scrambled details invite criticism and that whenever it can 
be shown that even a minor item in such charges is incor- 
rect, the other 99 per cent of the costs accurately deter- 
mined may be discredited to the public. 

Part II. 

METHODS OF MAKING COST OF PRODUCTION 
STUDIES 

In undertaking or diseussing cost of production studies 
the object in view should be clearly denned. One should 
carefully distinguish between cost studies which have for 
their purpose arriving at relative profitableness, with a 
view to giving a basis of choice on the part of the farmer 
who has an alternative opportunity, and those which have 
for their purpose the determining of what constitutes 3 
fair price. 

The former has been the object of the majority of farm 
cost studies. It has not usually been attempted to seeure 
complete and absolute costs. This, because it has' been 
thought that relative costs provide a satisfactory basis for 
answering questions with regard to choice of enterprises 
and methods of production, or because of the difficulty of 
determining and allocating joint costs. Others have made 
cost studies to analyze the farm business in terms of quan- 
tities of labor or material necessary for, and quantities of 
products resulting from each line of activity. Many of 
the cost figures have been collected in connection with farm 
practice studies. For use in this connection it has been 
thought that some of the common elements of cost might 
be omitted and yet figures secured which would show the 
relative cost and consequent profitableness of various 
methods and practices. 

To the farmer interested in cost accounts, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the organization of his farm business, 
the costs of interest are opportunity costs. He would, for 
instance, charge feed to livestock at market price less cost 
of marketing, as this amount represents the opportunity 
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cost. When he cannot increase his profits by feeding live- 
stock, he will sell the feed and decrease the amount of live- 
stock kept. The farm manager is interested in cost figures 
mainly as an aid in directing his activities. 

For the price-fixing commission interested in cost fig- 
ures from the standpoint of fair returns for the expendi- 
ture of labor and capital on the farm, it is probable that 
the total farm profits for the farm as a whole, is the most 
trustworthy figure. This overcomes the difficulty of allo- 
cating joint costs and overhead costs and eliminates the 
perplexing question of cost of production or market price. 
It will also show the relative profitableness of competing 
types of farming. 

It is relative profitableness that determines whether a 
farmer continues or discontinues a given line of produc- 
tion. He will decide which one of several enterprises it is 
the most desirable to continue, increase or decrease under 
given conditions and prices, by figuring his elements of 
cost at market price; while total farm profits will show to 
the price-fixing commission whether or not his charges 
and credits were fair. It will show them the net returns 
for the year's work. 

Cost finding will also enable the analysis of the farm 
business in terms of quantities of labor and material neces- 
sary for, and quantity of products resulting from each line 
of activity. This same analysis will give the elements of 
«ost which may be used by the price-fixing commission in 
calculating the price which it is necessary for the farmer 
to receive in order to stimulate the desired quantity of pro- 
duction. For example, if it were determined what portion 
of the cost of production is represented by labor, by mill 
feed, by hay, etc, one would be able to determine roughly 
what, at the present time, was the increase in the cost of 
production over the previous period. If the same was done 
for the other farm enterprises, it would also give a basis 
for comparison of the relative increase in costs and profit- 
ableness of these other enterprises and thus serve as a val- 
uable basis in estimating the price necessary to stimulate 
the production of any given commodity. 

In the problems of cost determination it is probable that 
several methods should be employed. In this connection it 
is believed that a series of well-planned historical and sta- 
tistical studies of the relation of costs to price would fur- 
nish a large fund of valuable and useful information. 
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Methods of Cost Study. 

There are three common ways of making cost studies, 
namely : 

(1) Detailed cost accounting. 

(2) Survey method. 

(3) Circular letter. 

The accounting method of studying eost of production 
is based on careful and complete records of all farm work 
and all transactions taking place in the course of conduct- 
ing the farm business. A survey study is made by the col- 
lecting, summarizing and analysis of data based on farm- 
ers' estimates, collected by expert investigators who inter- 
view farmers in accordance with a prearranged question- 
naire. The cost accounting method is the more scientific 
method of securing cost figures, as it is taken from recorded 
data. The farm survey method, however, has the advan- 
tage of the results being more quickly obtainable and of 
being less expensive. 

Both the cost accounting and the survey method of cost 
study are useful and reliable when carefully carried out. 
The detailed cost accounting work will Berve as a check 
upon less detailed eost accounting work and upon the in- 
terpretation of survey data. The cost accounting and the 
survey method may be used individually or collectively, 
although preference is for the combined use of the two 
methods. The circular letter method is of limited applica- 
tion and should be used only in conjunction with one or 
the other of the two former methods. 

Both the cost accounting and survey method are some- 
times used in making enterprise cost studies. It is believed 
however, that while single phase or enterprise cost studies 
are useful under certain conditions, if intelligently con- 
ducted and properly interpreted, they should be used 
mainly to answer the question of relative costs, rather than 
complete costs. Where it is a question of the profitableness 
of a single enterprise, enterprise cost accounts should be 
supplemented with a financial statement of the entire farm 
business. 

Cost of production studies should be carried on in rep- 
resentative areas and on representative farms. Care in 
selecting areas and farms is important. To obtain the best 
results the records should cover sufficient time to complete 
a full normal cycle of conditions, so that unusual condi- 
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tions which may occur will be included, such as drought, 
floods, failure of irrigation supply, periodical outbreaks of 
insects, etc. In conducting cost accounting studies it is 
believed that for a given type of farming records should 
be kept on a minimum group of from eight to fifteen well- 
selected farms' for a period of five years. If by the survey 
method at least thirty-five or forty records of a given type 
of farming should be taken. 

It is believed that detailed cost accounting should be the 
basis of cost studies in the various States. The survey 
method has the advantage of giving quick results at less 
expense. It should therefore be used when it is desired 
to make an extended study. 

In all cost studies much depends upon an intelligent 
interest on the part of the co-operating farmer and upon 
the integrity, capacity and intelligence of the one in charge 
of collecting and interpreting the data. With the survey 
method of study the personality of the investigators should 
be such as to establish good relations with the farmer and 
to inspire a feeling of friendship and co-operation. 
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Erosion Annually Robs Farmers 
of $200,000,000 

Rainwater Sweeping Over Fields Carries Away 20 

Times as Much Plant Food as is Eemoved 

By Growing Crops. 

Hushing rainwater sweeping over the fields of the 
United States carries away 20 times as much plant-food 
material every year as is permanently removed by the 
farmers 1 crops, says H. H. Bennett, soil scientist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Soil erosion 
takes $200,000,000 out of the pockets of the farmers every 
year, he estimates Yet most of the attention given to 
soil conservation is in connection with the comparatively 
insignificant loss of plant-food elements due to cropping; 
the much greater loss caused by erosion is almost com- 
pletely overlooked. 

"Soil erosion," says Mr. Bennett, "is the most impor- 
tant problem confronting the conservation of our natural 
resources. When, for instance, our petroleum products 
are used up, fuel can be produced from the soil in the 
form of alcohol from potatoes, sugar cane and other 
crops; that is, if the soil is not wasted too." 

While the annual loss of plant-food material due to 
rushing waters is estimated by Mr. Bennett to approxi- 
mate 126,000,000,000 pounds as compared to only 5,900,- 
000,000 permanently removed by crops, the loss of plant- 
food material is by no means the only damage caused by 
erosion. Millions of tons of rich top soil are carried out 
to sea annually, leaving in many instances a soil very in- 
fertile and one that is more difficult to till. 

Rich Top Soil 

Erosion takes the rich top soil from the gentlest slopes 
as well as from the hillsides. Much of this soil that is 
removed is deposited over the rich bottom lands farther 
down the valleys, often ruining crops and depositing sand 
and other inert material of an inferior fertility. 

Probably not less than 10,000,000 acres of land formerly 
cultivated have been permanently destroyed by rain wash, 
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according to Mr. Bennett. A single county in the Pied- 
mont region was found by actual survey to contain 90,000 
acres of formerly cultivated land now permanently ruined 
by erosion. Another county in the Atlantic coastal plain 
has 60,000 acres ruined beyond repair. Much of this land 
could have been saved by timely terracing, says Mr. 
Bennett, and a great part of it should never have been 
plowed in the first place because of its susceptibility to 
erosion. Such lands should be maintained in timber or 
pasture. 

In addition, not less than 3,000,000 acres of good stream 
bottom lands have been practically ruined by deposition 
of inert sand and gravel and by increased swampiness 
due to channels choked with soil washed out of upland 
fields. 

Violent Types. 

While the more violent types of erosion which form gul- 
lies into which houses topple are of such character as to at- 
tract the attention of land owners, sheet erosion is quietly 
wasting the lands of the country and impoverishing the 
farmers on a much vaster scale. The effects are generally 
unrecognized by farmers, often being incorrectly ascribed 
to soil depletion by crops. Nearly every important agri- 
cultural county of the country suffers to Bomc extent 
from sheet erosion which takes the rich top soil from 
both gentle and steep slopes. In one instance it was 
found that seven inches of top soil were removed in 24 
years from a gently sloping field growing corn under 
ordinary cultivation Soil scientists agree that most of 
the worn -out soils of the world are in their present condi- 
tion because much of the surface has washed away, and 
not because they have been worn out by cropping. 

The United States is far behind most nations of the 
world in the matter of soil conservation. In some parts 
of the world large areas of land have been destroyed by 
erosion, notably in Asia Minor and China. But the un- 
destroyed parts of these old countries have generally 
profited by the terrible examples of the devastated 
rgions. 

No Let Up 
In this new country of ours, says Mr. Bennett, we al- 
ready have some good sized monuments in the shape of 
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land devastation, but we are not profiting very much 
from such examples. Land wastage by erosion is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as it ever did, with the exception of 
a few sections where farmers, county agents, bankers 
and others have undertaken the job of fighting the im- 
poverishing process. 

In the southeastern part of the United States, chiefly 
in the old Cotton Belt where farming methods have gen- 
erally been pointed to by professors of agriculture as ex- 
amples of things not to do on a farm, is found the only 
part of the nation where a widespread and sensible prac- 
tice of soil conservation by terracing sloping lands is in 
use. Hillside terraces beyond this belt are conspicuously 
absent, says Mr. Bennett ; but they are not absent because 
they are not needed. 

There is need at once for a nationwide awakening to the 
evils of erosion, says Mr Bennett There is immediate 
need also for fundamental soil data relating to erosion; 
demonstrations far and wide of the effectiveness of 
properly built terraces ; and need for much national edu- 
cation abont this menacing agency of land devastation. 
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Agricultural Conditions and Needs 

By L. M. Rhodes, 
State Marketing Commissioner of Florida. 

Agriculture is the world's greatest business, its basic 
industry. It guarantees the staff of life to humanity and 
stands between the human race and famine. 

This colossal vocation in the United States is of such 
magnitude tbat it cultivates an acreage equal to a field 
22 mites wide around the earth. 

The gross income from all agricultural production in 
the United States from June 30, 1925, to June 30, 1926, 
was $12,415,000,000. The total gross production of all 
farms in the United States in the past six years has been 
$72,635,000,000, and the agricultural exports for these 
six years has been nearly $16,000,000,000. This has been 
the greatest period of agricultural production since the 
morning of time. 

Out of the gross income of $12,415,000,000 last year, 
the farmers paid out $3,OS0,OO0 ; 0O0 for the products and 
services of other industries, $1,212,000,000 for wages, $1,- 
125.000,000 rent to people who were not fanners, $760,- 
000,000 interest on debts, $635,000,000 for taxes, a total 
expense of $6,812 000,000. 

This leaves a total of $5,603,000,000, but $2,524,000,000 
represents food and fuel consumed on the farm. The 
total income per farm was $879, but the cash income was 
only $483 per farm per year or $1.32 per day for five 
people to pay for insurance, education, elothes, entertain- 
ment, churches and everything else not produced on the 
farm. And the money invested in agriculture only earned 
3.5 per cent. So agriculture has not only paid most of 
what it has made to other industries for labor and sup- 
plies, but it has furnished 97^ per cent of the raw ma- 
terial for food and clothes for all the people. 

The food bill of the nation for the past bix years has 
been $138,000,000,000, of which $133,860,000,000 came from 
the farm. 

All our manufactured products amount to $60,000,000,- 
000 annually in gross value. Agriculture furnishes much of 
their raw material. Every time the sun has set in the 
past six years agriculture has added $30,000,000 to the 
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wealth of the nation. The daily sales and expenditures 
of agriculture is $56,000,000. 

Agriculture has produced more wealth for the last six 
decades than any other industry and during these sixty 
years they have lacked an average of $1,000,000,000 a 
year holding their proportionate share of the nation's 
wealth. They should have more than doubled the total 
investment that they have. 

Why this loss of $1,000,000,000 a year in proportional 
holdings? And what has the past six years of enormous 
production profited the farmers f 

They have doubled their indebtedness and they now 
have a total debt of $12,350,000,000, or $1,900 per farm. 
Every dollar's worth of agricultural products grown in 
1926 would not pay the agricultural debt and the interest 
on it for six months. 

If the last six crops of the farmers in the United States 
had sold at prices on a level with the products of other 
industries, they would have brought $13,000,000,000 more 
than they did. 

In 1926, 11,000,000 laborers on farms, not counting 
women and children, have a total gross income of $12,- 
415,000,000, while 9,000,000 laborers in manufacturing re- 
ceive wages amounting to almost twice as much. 

The farm wealth of the United States depreciated $4,- 
000,000,000 annually from June 30, 1920, to June 30, 1925 
-^a loss of $20,000,000,000 to agriculture in spite of the 
fact that billions of dnllaTs were spent for upkeep during 
the Bame five years. There were on the farms Jan. 1, 1926, 
30,665,000 people. They place on the market annually 
$8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 worth of farm produce. 
These products pass all the gateways of distribution, go 
through all the toll gates in marketing, pay all the 
tribute to transportation, cross all the bridges on the 
road from production to consumption, make all the 
changes and go through all the processes, from the field 
to the factory and table, and arrive at the door of the 
ultimate consumer at the enormous price of $28,000,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000,000, So the 19,000,000 people who 
touch the distribution and preparation of agricultural 
products between production and consumption .receive 
from $20,000,000,000 to $21,000,000,000— an average 
of $1,078 per capita — while the 30,665,000 people on farms 
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receive $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 or approximately 
$280 per capita or 75 cents per day. 

This proves that there are too many links in the chain 
of distribntion and too many chains in the system. There 
are 49,665,000 people in the United States directly inter- 
ested in agriculture either in production, distribution, 
marketing or all three. And 70,000,000 more citizens of 
this country who are not directly interested. Surely we can 
find our agricultural difficulties and in some measure re- 
move them. 

We have arrived at a time when agriculture, the key- 
stone in the life of all humanity, has become a commercial 
problem, not a productive one, and a commercial agricul- 
ture can only live so long as it can sell its produce at a 
profit. An adequate production of agricultural products 
cannot continue permanently at a loss. 

Agricultural production must be considered from a 
world's view point. The 720,000,000 tons of food con- 
sumed and the fiber to produce clothes for 1,800,000,000 
people and the hundreds of millions of tons of feed for 
live stock, are transported from continent to continent in 
steel clad giants of the sea, and from ocean to ocean by 
iron monsters on tracks of steel, with tremendous 
dispatch. 

The grain, cotton, meats, dairy and poultry products, 
fruits and vegetables produced on the eastern hemisphere 
compete in the markets with those grown on the western 
hemisphere, and prices rise and fall as the world supply 
increases and diminishes. There is no escape from compe- 
tition. Therefore the agricultural producers must con- 
sider the demands, wants, and tastes of the entire world 
and produce that which the consumers will buy and aTe 
willing to pay for. 

Production must be adjusted as much as possible to the 
needs of the consumers and produce must be put on the 
market that can meet rigid competition all along the 
avenues of trade. 

Producers must combine the factors which bring about 
the lowest cost of production and the Tninipm ni expense 
in distribution, and avoid as much as possible producing 
surpluses. For the price of the surplus usually fixes the 
price of the crop. And long continued heavy production 
always results in low prices. And when demand increases 
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and prices go up production always stands ready for 
action. 

There is no other industry on earth that would toil, 
produce, sell and distribute their output for years without 
a profit. Perhaps the greatest gambler and gamest loser 
in America is the farmer. He takes a chance against 
weather conditions, insects, pests, disease, and marketing 
conditions and difficulties. He is indomitable, conserva- 
tive and individualistic. He suffers from excessive sea- 
sonal production, from lack of standards, quality and 
grade. Prom unnecessary multiplication of terms, sizes 
and varieties, lack of uniformity, leaks, wastes, and from 
disorderly marketing. 

Florida is a part of this gigantic agricultural industry 
and must compete with $3,500,000,000 worth of poultry 
and dairy products in this country and imports from for- 
eign countries. 

Every dollar's worth of poultry and dairy products in 
Florida must compete with $200 worth from competitive 
areas. Every acre of winter vegetables in Florida must 
compete with two acres elsewhere. Every box of citrus 
fruits produced in Florida must be sold in competition 
with three boxes in the rest of the world. Every acre of 
Florida strawberries and other small fruits must compete 
with at least ten competitive acres. Products grown in 
Florida must adjust themselves to general price levels, 
in foreign and domestic markets, just as water falling on 
Florida soil must seek the level of the ocean. And prices 
go up and down with general supply and demand just as 
the tides of the ocean rise and fall. 

The prices of Florida commodities are made by the 
number of people who want to buy them and the amount 
of similar products there are for sale. 

Quality always affects the price. Excellence in quality 
is the keynote to successful selling. 

Florida produees an average of twenty times as much 
citrus fruits and winter vegetables on a quarter of a 
million acres as it consumes. The consumption of fresh 
fruit and vegetables produced in Florida can no doubt 
be increased by advertising and improving quality. But 
if we only increase their production as fast as the con- 
sumers in the United States increases, it would only 
amount to two per cent per annum. 
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But we are importing into Florida three-fourths of our 
dairy products, two-thirds of our pork, bacon, beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, and poultry, and nearly half of our eggs, 
hay, grains, and other feeds. Or we are importing $129,- 
785,448 worth of these general farm products. So it would 
certainly be wise to develop 30,000 to 40,000 general farms 
as soon as we cau and probably double our number in the 
next five years. 

The three outstanding reasons for increasing out agri- 
cultural acreage are : First, that we may feed ourselves ; 
second, that we may export all the Florida produce we 
can sell at a profit ; third, that we may have a happy, pros- 
perous citizenship in our rural districts. The farmer's ills 
cannot be cured by scientific and abundant production. 
All students of agricultural economics agree that our 
problem is marketing. 

The two fundamentals of successful agriculture are 
economic production adjusted to demand and efficient 
orderly marketing. 

The importance and magnitude of Florida's agricul- 
tural marketing problem caa best be understood when we 
consider that we sell and buy $250,000,000 of farm and 
food products annually, or more than two-thirds of a 
million dollars' worth daily. 

We should have skillful selling. But it must be backed 
up by the highest standards of excellence in quality. No 
single agency under heaven or among men can make mar- 
kets. They are made by conditions. 

The selection of varieties in planting, fertilization, cul- 
tivation, harvesting, grading, packing, loading, refrigera- 
tion, standardization, inspection, preeooling, insurance, 
advertising, transportation rates, shrinkage, diversions, 
etc., are all factors in good marketing. 

Selling the products of the farm is complicated, com- 
plex and uncertain because of the perishable nature of 
many of them and the producer's inability to control the 
supply. Agricultural products are grown in some meas- 
ure in almost, every country on earth, by every nation, 
kindred and tribe, and great commercial crops are sold, 
bought, exported, imported and exchanged wihout any 
business understanding among those who grow them. 

Since Florida has and always will have the keenest kind 
of competition and surpluses usually sell at a loss, and 
not more than thirty per cent of the world's fertile land 
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is in cultivation and only twenty per cent of the rural 
population of the world engaged in agriculture, and 
many of the war ridden countries are increasing their 
farm acreage rapidly, Florida should improve quality 
and marketing and transportation facilities as rapidly as 
possible. North America is the only continent that has 
a highly developed civilization in the interior. Seventy 
per cent of the world's population live on or near the 
water. Therefore, many tropical and semi-tropical coun- 
tries can deliver their products to coastal cities by water 
transportation. Florida should also take advantage of 
her potential water transportation facilities and be able 
to match conditions. Florida has the following market- 
ing advantages and facilities : Its heaviest offerings are in 
the winter months and eariy spring when the supply is 
lightest. It is as near or nearer to most of the big mar- 
ket centers than its competitors. It can have splendid 
facilities for shipping by water and is accessible to foreign 
markets. It also grows a great variety of crops. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the total value of the 
output is handled by independent marketing organiza- 
tions who as a rule are liberal and efficient and are 
anxious to improve quality and facilities. The fruit man's 
club extension force, state department of agriculture, ex- 
periment station and many commercial and civic organiza- 
tions are factors in our marketing machinery. 

Co-operative Marketing. 

The co-operative marketing organization handling ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the produce marketed are 
rendering a great service and have great possibilities for 
future activity. 

In fact, genuine co-operation is the religion of justice. 
For most successful co-operatives have been conceived 
in desperation and founded on despair, just as necessity 
has been the mother of invention, so desperation has been 
the mother of action. Co-operative marketing has been 
severely criticized by some for it is natural for the apologist 
of successful dishonesty to protest against efforts to 
punish it. Much has been accomplished by co-operative 
efforts. It is also true that the country is literally strewn ■ 
with wrecked institutions started in the name of co-opera- 
tion. There has been both successes and failures all along 
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the line. Perhaps the two outstanding reasons for failure 
ore disloyalty of members and poor management. 

Farmers have started many co-operatives and destroyed 
them by refusing them patronage later on. Co-operation 
cannot extend beyond loyalty, for loyalty is the very heart- 
beat of co-operation and to denounce a thing as a failure 
after you have killed it by your own desertion is cowardice 
and felly. 

Co-operatives sometimes pass resolutions that would re- 
quire more finances than they ever had to carry them out, 
and look for things that nothing but a miracle could bring 
to pass. And when they are governed by their whims, in- 
stead of business principles they may expect failure. Bad 
management is possibly responsible for 50 per cent of the 
failures in co-operatives. But co-operatives have made 
rapid strides in the past decade and now have 14,000 organ- 
izations doing, in selling and buying supplies, around 
$3,000,000,000 worth of business. And no one will deny 
that organized bodies that move with momentum are mas- 
ters of the world's affairs. It is more expensive for the 
unorganised to sell or buy than for the organized. There 
is a great field for service by co-operatives in the future 
development of Florida. New channels of trade are not 
cut by magic. There are many phases of service and diffi- 
cult tasks in getting the perishable and non-perishable 
products of Florida to local domestic and foreign markets. 
And in trying to reach the most distant point toward the 
ultimate consumer. 

Practically every phase of marketing service has been 
covered by the Florida State Marketing Bureau, which* 
gives service to growers, shippers and dealers, and this 
bureau renders service in some way in the production and 
marketing of $70,000,000 to $80,000,000 worth of Florida 
products. We hope to expand, develop and extend the 
services of the bureau until Florida has as nearly a perfect 
marketing system as it is humanly possible to establish. 

The foundation of our civilization is a wholesome, at- 
tractive, progressive agricultural life. 

There is no more vital question before the American 
people today than the protection and continuation of this 
agriculture, and the improvement of its marketing and ex- 
panding of its distribution. 

There . are many gigantic and complex problems con- 
fronting the citizenship of this republic, none of which is 
more important than to maintain an independent, reliant, 
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self-respecting, industrious, intelligent, liberty-loving, God- 
fearing, rural citizenship, who receive and enjoy the fullest 
measure of economic and social justice, and a prosperity 
in keeping with the needs of twentieth century civilization 
and progress. And it is folly to expect farmers to con- 
tinue in business when they are continually brought face 
to face with bankruptcy. Every person on earth must 
receive their food and raiment from the soil of the farm, 
and the toil of the farmer, and everybody should assist, 
support, foster, and befriend the industry that supplies 
our wants from the cradle to the grave. There are ways 
for agriculture to keep pace in the universal march of mod- 
ern progress, and they must be found. 

Nothing seems to be beyond the reach of man's endeavor. 
With our ships of the air we challenge both time and space. 
With our radio system it is possible for one man to talk to 
10,000,000 people, or for a dozen speakers to address the 
entire population of the United States. 

Man, who once creeped upon the earth and had no 
communication beyond the sound of his own voiee, now 
looks to the sky and defies distance as he reads a story of a 
new era. Yesterday we crossed the ocean, today a conti- 
nent, tomorrow we may encircle the globe. London, Tokio, 
New York and San Francisco are drawn together as by 
magic. Then let those of ns who are privileged by a gen- 
reous providence to live in this enlightened age, take the 
sponge of justice and remove every trace of oppression from 
the sun-burned face of the American farmer and with the 
sword of eqnity cut every cord that binds us to primitive 
customs and unjust systems, and place in their stead sys- 
tematic, economic, production and efficient, orderly mar- 
keting. For a depleted agriculture means a depleted na- 
tional economic system, and God pity the citizen, farmer. 
business man, or lawmaker that eannot see it. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Department or Agriculture, State or Florida, 
Commissioner's Office. 



To His Excellency, 

Hon. John W. Martin, 
Governor of Florida. 

Sir: 

Herewith is transmitted to you the Nineteenth Census of 
Crops and Manufactures for the years 1926 and 1927, con- 
sisting of statistics of the resources and industries of the 
State, written and compiled as a ready reference volume 
for Florida farmers, schools, libraries, and homes. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NATHAN MAYO, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 



Preface 



The report* of this Department have carried statistics 
on agriculture, manufacturing and climate for forty years. 
The Department has grown to such an extent that its eight 
Divisions now make separate reports. Naturally, the Di- 
vision of Agriculture and Immigation issues all statistics 
and literature touching the above subjects. 

Inquiries concerning every phase of Florida come to this 
office from every section of North America and Europe, 
and from parts of South America, Australia, Asia and 
Africa. These inquiries, a large percentage of which is from 
prospective immigrants and investors, cannot be answered 
in full by letters. The only means of supplying the infor- 
mation sought is by sending the Reports of the Division of 
Agriculture and Immigration to the correspondents. 

These Reports were printed in one volume till 1914, when 
the Report on Manufactures was put in a separate volume. 
In 1920 the Report was divided into two parts i Part One 
contained reading matter and Part Two contained all sta- 
tistical matter. This has been adhered to in all subsequent 
Reports, except this one which consists of only one volume. 

The value of these statistics lies in the fact that they are 



not estimates, but are first-hand enumerations and are so 
regarded by inquirers. 

The time for making this enumeration was changed by 
the Legislature of 1925 from every other year to every fifth 
year. The Federal Government now takes an agricultural 
census every fifth year and the State enumeration will alter- 
nate with it. The State enumeration includes statistics of 
manufactures as well as agriculture, which is not the case 
with the Federal. 

The enumeration here given will be the last taken by the 
State until 1932. Those wishing crop statistics by years 
will have to apply to the office of the Federal Agricultural 
Statistician at Orlando, Florida. The State Department of 
Agriculture does not make estimates — only enumerations. 

Subsequent to the taking of this enumeration there have 
been industrial surveys made in the larger cities which 
show much larger industrial output than is here indicated. 
The different methods followed in securing the enumera- 
tions in part account for differences. 

NATHAN MAYO, 

Commissioner of Agriculture. 



COPY OF LAW UNDER WHICH THE STATISTICS 
ARK GATHERED 

CHAPTER 10031— (No. 9). 

AN ACT to Amend Sections 2514, 2515, 2516 of the Re- 
vised General Stntutes of Florida of 1920; Pertaining to 
"The Enumeration of Agricultural, Horticultural, and 
Live Stock, Manufacturing, Industrial and Other Statis- 
tics; for the Appointment of County Enumerators, to 
Define Their Unties, Provide for Their Compensation and 
to Define the Duties of the Boards of County Commis- 
sioners in Connection Therewith." 

Be ft Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 

Section 1. That Section 2514 of the Revised General 
Statutes of the State of Florida he and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Section 2514.— Duty of County Commissioners. — It shall 
he the duty of the Board of County Commissioners of each 
County in the State at any regular meeting after July first 
of each quinquennial year, beginning with July, 1925, to 
select and appoint some competent person to be known as 
the County Enumerator, and immediately upon the ap- 
pointment of such enumerator, said Board shall furnish the 
Commissioner of Agriculture with his name and postofflce 
add rets, 

Duties of Enumerators.— It shall be the duty of the 
County Enumerator to call on all residents and the mana- 
gers or legal representatives of all non-residents in their 
respective counties, who are engaged in agriculture, horti- 
culture and live rtock raising, and all persons, firms, com- 
panies, mining and other industrial pursuits, for such nec- 
essary facta and statistical informtion as the Commissioner 
of Agriculture may require, and for filling out such blank 
forms as may be furnished him by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the purpose herein stated. 

Enumerator to Subscribe to an Oath. — Each Enumerator 
shall, before entering upon his duties, subscribe to an oath 
before the County Judge of hU County that he will, to the 



best of his ability, perform well and faithfully the duties 
of the office of County Enumerator; the original oath to be 
filed with the Clerk of the Board of County Commissioners, 
and a duplicate copy shall be filed with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

Deputies. — The County Enumerator shall not appoint a 
deputy or deputies to assist him except on condition that 
the deputy or deputies shall receive the full remuneration 
per name which the County Enumerator receives under the 
provisions of this Act. Any Enumerator who violates this 
provision shall forfeit all claims for remuneration and his 
work shall be rejected. 

Sec. 2, That Section 2515 be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Term and Duties of Enumerators. — The first enumeration 
under this Act shall be for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1927, and every fifth year thereafter, and the enumerators 
shall begin their work as soon after the first day of July, 
1927, as practicable, and shall proceed to fill out all such 
blank forms and lists as may be furnished by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, for the purpose, and they shall com- 
plete said blank forms and lists in accordance with instruc- 
tions of the Commissioner of Agriculture and return them 
so completed in such proper form to the Boards of County 
Commissioners of their respective counties not later than 
the first day of November of the same year and each fifth 
year thereafter, in the same manner. It shall be the duty 
•of the Enumerator to attach his certificate, sworn to before 
a proper officer authorized to administer oaths, that such 
statistical report is full, true and correct to the beat of his 
knowledge and belief. 

Duties of County Commissioners. — It shall be the duty of 
the Boards of County Commissioners at their first regular 
meeting in November of each fifth year, immediately upon 
receipt of the completed report from the enumerator, to 
carefully examine the several schedules of said report fur- 
nished by the enumerators, and, if found correct, to for- 
ward the same to the Commissioner of Agriculture, so as 
to reach him not later than the fifteenth day of said Novem- 



ber. Tlu> Boards of County Commissioners, as a body, or 
by a majority of such Board sitting in session shall attach 
their certificate to the report, stating they have examined 
the same, are satisfied with it, and approve it. 

Sec. 3. That Section 2516 be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows i 

Rate of Compensation and Manner of Payment. — Each 
County Enumerator shall be paid thirty cents for each 
person or resident of the County engaged in agriculture, 
horticulture, and live stock raising, and thirty cents for 
each manufacturing, mining or other industrial concern 
listed or enumerated under the provisions of this Act ; Pro- 
vided, that no farmer shall be listed unless he has as much 
as one acre of the crop enumerated ; the said amount to be 
paid out of the funds arising from the sale of fertilizer 
stamps by the Commissioner of Agriculture, in the follow- 
ing manner i 

Each Enumerator shall make out his bill against the 
State of Florida on a blank form supplied by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and such bill shall he approved by 
the Board of County Commissioners of his County, and 
then he shall forward the same to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, who filial!, if upon examination the said Enumera- 
tor 's report is found correct and satisfactory as required by 
this Act, approve said bill and deliver it to the State Comp- 
troller, who shall draw his warrant upon the State Treas- 
urer for the amount of said approved bill and transmit the* 
same to the said Enumerator. 

Sec. 4. Alt laws and parts of laws in conflict with this 
Act arc hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect upon its becoming a 
law. 

Approved Hay 26, 1925. 
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SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION BY YEARS 

Below is given a summary by years of the agricultural 
production as received through its enumerators by this 
Department. By comparison they serve to show the gen- 
eral trend of the farming, trucking, horticultural and live 
stock interests of the State. 

YEAR 1913-14 

Field crops, acres 1,081,434 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres. 93,413 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,174,847 

Total Value of AU Farm Products 

Table No. 1— Field Crops $ 18,861,389 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products 13,185,904 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13,447,43, r > 

Table No. 4— Uve Stock on Hand 29,541,931 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products 4,665,001 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 4,1110,925 

Table No 7— Apiary Products 104,550 

Total .$ 83,937,135 

YEAR 1915-16 

Total Acreage of Crops 

Field Crops, acres 1,478,428 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 68,955 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,547,383 

Total Value of AU Farm Products 

Table No. 1— Field Crops $ 21.613,300 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products 10,724,519 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13 511 ,961 1 

Table No. 4— Live Stock on Hand 29.869,842 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products 4,559,876 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 3,881.452 

Table No. 7 — Miscellaneous Products 174.225 

Total Values , .f 84,335,164 

YEAR 1917- 18 

Total Acreage of CVo-m 

Field Crops, acres 1,531,338 

Vegetable and Garden Products 106,640 

Total Acres in Cultivation i;636,893 



Total Value of All Farm Product* 

T»ble No. 1— Field Crops * 31,145,904 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Producta 18,838,149 
Table No. 3— Fruit Products 16,381,818 

Lire stock on band July 1, 1918, viz: 

Horses * 5,764,451 

Mules 7,782,483 

Milch Cowa 2,542,446 

•All other Cattle 23,670,239 

Other Cattle Shipped 2,075,552 

•Hop. on Hand 8,767,353 

Other Hop 11,478,002 

Sheep and Goats 492,847 



Table No. 4 

Table No 5 — Poultry and Products 

Table No. 6 — Dairy and Products 

Table No. 7 — Miscellaneous Products. , 



62,573,373 

5,993,243 

6,017,296 

312,993 



Grand Total $141,262,776 

• The total number of hogs for the twelve (12) months 
would have been 2,164,722, if we could have included the 
477,500 butchered and the 591,651 that were shipped out of 
the counties and the State for market by packers and others. 
The value of hogs butchered and shipped was, for the 
butrhered, $6,069,841, and those shipped, $5,408,161, or a 
total of $20,245,355 for hogs alone, including those on hand 
July 1, 1918. 

• There were 85,689 cattle exported from the counties 
and State by packers and feeders in and out of the State, 
valued at $2,075,552. 

YEAR 1919-20 

Fields Crops $ 27,671,320 

Fruits 26,788,500 

Stock Cattle on Hand July, 1920 21,444,525 

Truck Products 15,818.297 

Horses and Mules on Hand July, 1920 12,282,604 

Poultry and Eggs 7,768.195 

Milk and Butter 6,427,304 

Hogs on Hand July, 1920 5,076,851 

Milch Cows on Hand July, 1920 2,204,186 

Thoroughbred Cattle on Hand July, 1920. . . . 1,454,154 

Sheep, Wool and Goats 505,298 

Honey and Beeswax 98,515 



Total $124,559,749 



Nineteen per cent of the State is not represented in the 
above because ten counties did not report. 

The aggregate value of all soil products actually mar- 
keted in the State during 1920 was approximately $80,- 
000,000. 

YEAR 1921-22 

The counties reporting for 1922 showed approximately 
the following values : 

Fruit Crops $ 27,804,478 

Field Crop* 20,231,412 

Truck Crops 17,378,323 

Milk 6,490,493 

Eggs 4,379,753 

Poultry 3,045,000 

Live Stock on Hand, all kinds 66,000,000 

Total $135,329,459 

It is impossible to state just how much of the live stock 
is turned into cash and that represents a year's growth. 

When production is stated in terms of dollars a com- 
parison should be made of the general level of prices for a 
series of years. Prices of farm products went down during 
the general deflation from war prices. 

YEAR 1923-24 

Fruit Crops .$ 21,637,762 

Field Crops 14,765,738 

Truck Crops 11,019,626 

Root Crops 3,999,921 

Miscellaneous Crops 2,661,168 

Live Stock Marketed, alive or slaughtered 3,212,375 

Poultry and Eggs 7,650,729 

Milk and Butter 7,089,819 

Total $ 72,037,138 

YEAR 1926-27 

Field Crops I 25,353,235 

Truek Crops 12,549,459 

Fruit and Nuts 31,325,033 

Live Stock Sold 6,350,540 

Poultry Sold 4,208,014 

Eggs 6,446,611 

Milkr Butter and Cheese 11,472,109 

Miscellaneous Crops 6,842,745 

Total .$102,547,746 



AGRICULTURAL CENSUS ENUMERATORS AJtD THEIR POSTOFPICB 

AI>DltlcaHE3— 102T 

The enumerator* were appointed by the County Commlaatoner* and tho 
work waa turned oyer to the Connnlaeloner* and approved by them before 
the report* were lent to the offlee of the Commlsalojaer of Agriculture. 



COUNTY 



ENUMERATOR, P. O. ADDRESS 



Hum 

Re- 
port- 1 



Remu- 
neration 




Clay 

•Collier 

Colombia 

•l>nde 

DaSttc 

lllile 
Dura I 



Waaler 

Franklin 

Oad»d-n 

Ollchrlrt.. 



J. L. McLeod. Melrose 

0. D. Bel ben. Sanderson 

H. A. Pledger- I'ouama <Mtj 

8. P. Crew*. R. F. D., Lake Butler. 
8. A. Oateeo. Lotus - 



J. P. 8moak, Fompano 

C. A. Lanffard, Allba 

A. 8. Waldron, Brownvllle. _ — 
J. H. Prleat. R. F. [I .. B rook aril I e_ 
W, Q. Hike*, MUldleburi 



Donald Tompktn*. Lake City 




A. 8. Waldron. BrowarUle 

J. P. Abbott, Mayo 

C. R. Tbebaut, Jacksonville — 

D. M- Rudil. Penwicola — — 

Robert Hamilton. R. F. I)., Bunnell 

tlal Hoffman, Apalachlcola 

L, J. Clark. Greensboro 

W. F. Power*. Trenton — _ . — _ 



■Hendrjr 
Hernaod 
HlKi'land 

Hllt«borou«b 

Helmet 

Indian River. 

Jackson — 

Jef tenon 

Lafayette 

Lake. 

Lee 

Leon— — 

Levy 

Liberty- 
MadlaoD. 
Manatee — 

Marlon 

Mania 



J. P. Roberta. Ove rat reel , 

B. W. Robert*, On* 

R, J. Buih, Jennlnfa— — - 



•Monroe. 



uninL-.- 
Osceola 



Hnnla Rnaa 
St. John* 
St. Lucie _ 
Bamwta 




Washington 



Totaj- 



Hllluml Allen, R. F. D„ BrooksvUle. 

1 1. T. Farmer; DeSoto City 

B. L, Blackburn, Tnmpe- 
A. B. Kelly. Oracevllle- 
ileiime T Tlpuln, Vrro Hi'arh 
W. W. Gay, R. F. D.. Cottondale 

Ijimar W, Hledkc. Montlcello 

P. Abbott, Mayo- 



(1. W, WihmIh, Univelaoil.. 
B. H. Tuaaey. Alva_ 



Mr*. Untile 0. Jobnaoa 

J. R. Fujtele, Wllliaton 

Mr*. E. M Weaver. Brlatol 
J. H. Wlleon. Mad 



C. A. » In ib am, Manatee— 
Mtaa Ella Burleson, Ocala_ 
C. 0. Plttmaa, Stuart 



X, M. Oratory, Tulee- 
Jesse C. Ward. Holt- 



M. Tomllnaon. Okeeehobee_ 

M. B. Hull. Oakland 

II N. Braltun. Klmilmme*— 
Mlaa Mary Hall. Writ Palm 

J. B, Pike, Hade City 

K. Jeter. Oiaoa_ 



I. B. Coon. Kathleen 

L. m. UcRae, Pa la ike 
R. B. II»hha. Hilton 



l,*wl* W. Zlm, St. Au«uatlne_ 
Mm. H. C. Nrlmeyer, Fort 

S. W Kay, Saraaols 

Charles T. llenderaon. Banford._ 
H. B. Eddtn*. BnabaelU 



» D. Huecln*. O'ltrlrn. 
M. F. Cim. Perry— 
M. Hale. Duke* ... 



M. II 
Rand 



dolph Ktrrliuf. De Leon Spring* 

Mr*. 0. H. Nromllh, Wakulla 

K. R. Ward, R. F. D., Arryl* . 

J. H. Howell, Vernoo , — 



1,731 
an 

713 
888 
803 

«r;,7 
0S4 
834 
004 
650 



MM 



1,332 
48.1 

8.1 .in 

2,206 
188 

1,010 

1,77a 



728 

1,700 
211 
2.407 
1.237 
1503 

MM 

■H 

18,883 
l.OM 
8.103 

1,081 

D07 

420 

1.817 

2,004 

MM 

1.40H 

080 

bJm 

sos 

4,4«* 
1,000 



• No enumeration taken. 



184,008 



820.80 
102,80 
213.80 
281.70 
267.90 
140.10 
200.29 
208.20 
1 r. 1 .20 
183.00 



180.80 



BM H 

140.00 

3,440.80 

•78.80 

48 UO 
408.00 
081.00 

BR.20 



408.80 
T50.M 

288,80 



01. 00 

4,140.70 
058. B0 
170.20 

842.10 
27120 

1.282.80 
(100.(10 

1.384.00 
700,00 
B28.70 
012.10 
818.00 

1,170 00 
228.00 



210.00 
MO. 00 
88.30 
722.10 
877.10 
3111 W 
181 B0 

tee to 

4,11)0.00 
828.00 
088.80 
824.80 
102.10 
128.70 
480 10 
n-^H 20 
709.20 
440.40 
270 U0 

1.182.00 
240.00 

1,848.40 
4117.70 



140,217.40 



APPROXIMATE AREA IN ACHES, ETC. 



COt'NTY 



Alachua . 
I'aker — 

B»y 

Bradford 
Bravmrd _ 
Broward . 
Calhoun . 
Charlotte 
Cltrua 



Collier — 

Columbia 



DeSoto 
Dixie _ 

Duvnl . 

Eacsmbla 

Flagler . 
Fninkllii 
Oadiden 
Ollchrlat 
Otadea _ 
Gulf 



Hamilton 
Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernatidn 
Hlirhlatirta . — 
IlltlabriroUKh 

Hntmea 

Indian Rtvor 

Jnckaon 

Jefferson 

Lafayetta — 



Leo 



Levy 

Liberty __ 

Madlaon 

Manatee — 

Marlon 

Martin — 

Monroe 

Naaaau 

Okalooaa _ 
Obeechebee 




Putnam 

St. Jnhni _ 
St. Lucie _ 
Santa Rosa 
Sarasota _ 
Seminole _ 

Sumter 

Ruwanniie — 
Taylor 
Union 
Voluala 



Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



Totu I 



•< ' eH 



8,7)0 
1.143 

53,04! 
3.717 
6.033 



10,599 



l.iia 

2.044 



17,753 



4.445 



4. 013 

117 

25 

HO. 406 

05 



105, 95( 

1K.205 

1.790 



It 

8.0 13 

0.310 

3.IS1 

.1,11 

IMH 

13.31*7 



14,sl>8 
«,IBT 

ttiir 

7.081 
1.B84 

6.0M 

4't,".:!i 

44.152 

104.M4 



1.114 

1,400 

2i.S71 

its 
to 

Btl 
877 

0.H7 
1,017 

MM 

711 

3,0*1 

841 

149 
4,115 

1,650 

4.874 

117 

1,085 

6,040 

041 

_ 10,104 






18,536 

11.700 

41.01 

40,794 

10.417 

1.819 

14.030 

1,619 

1.074 

10.38S 



84,004 



1,714 

1.S80 

10,338 

S.S5S 

488 

154.075 

51,789 

6,040 

"jTtToss 

10.148 
18,014 



11,630 

7.898 

117.170 

54.145 

4,001 
70,481 
87,169 

7.445 
21.007 
31,985 
16.095 
12.040 

4,620 
HJOI 

1.080 
11.811 
77,979 



133 

300 

17,177 

157 

6 HI 

Hi 

6,118 

8.617 

M.834 

1 1 ,#M 

171 

31.095 

117 

9,519 
16,476 
71,199 
14.101 
68 887 
69.019 

1,616 

19,118 

40,024 

873.0841" 



a* 

■ 03 

Eat 
1 IJ 



131 



■ Si 
E52 e 

U O 3 O 

4<OI 






s 

Hill 



41,041 
18 

188 



1.401 
958 
(00 
191 

MM 

4.087 



4'.'0 



1.323 

1,089 

9.458 

991 

887 

10 

1,843 

870 



58 
{,684 



676 
204 

4,114 
110 
114 

MM 

1,158 
10 

8.106 

114 

6'B 

18,108 

118 

1.649 
078 

1.643 

MM 



tot 

8S0 

4.511 
936 

1,785 



1 

4,407 

181 

100 

618 

1.119 

II 

IM 

4,161 

1,755 

191 

190 

1,181 

61 

088 

1,841 

Rt.4 11 



49,6*2 



14.710 

!,3S6 

717 

1,091 

98 

14.870 

8*5 

4.241 



11,314 

11,181 
1,307 

03.^95 
1.759 
2,395 

24.231 

37.977 
3,259 



182 

II dm 

7.18* 



1,490 

8.705 

17.679 

193 

1,114 

3.725 
(1,4*1 
11,984 
19.100 
170 
19,309 
IMH 

7,7*0 
40.479 

3.175 
195.715 

6,8)8 



■MM 

~i.!57 

M*1 

1,703 



MM 

181,015 
67* 

111 
4M 

9,071 

1,198 

107 

11.595 

M.S'Bl 

9,741 

6,871 

41 

7,Ul 

106 

1.11* 

J4M,0M l 



I1.M4 

n.010 

0,111 
1 8.868 

10,171 
0,111 

IMH 

i.ilt 

6,771 

MM 



11,181 



4.TS1 
l,*41 
1,930 

15,171 

4,101 

It 

43.565 
».*01 

MM 

3' 881 
l*JM 



0.714 

10.680 
23.407 
16,0*1 

1.047 
103.590 
69.(103 
11.503 
14.11 'R 
13.171 
37,740 
35.190 

3.990 
64.739 
14,209 
40.816 

8.282 



n.151 

1.418 

13.147 

4547 
10,186 

S.16I 
11.0*9 
10.1)1 
IMH 
11.764 

1.80* 
11.017 

4.115 
11,020 
18.180 
10,111 

I.OOI 
18,890 
16.050 

7,153 

18.698 

13.860 

440,461 



1,101 




277 
114 



1,016 




064 
44 



1 

855 



04 

It 

1.8IT 

II 

Sit 

26,628 

17T 

1,168 

177 

646 

204 

10 

10 

15 

190 

1,261 



140 

11 

821 

40 



1.9 



< 

161 

17 

1,560 

111 

107 

191 

1.710 

:.i,;s 
476 

4,059 
69* 
118 
811 

1.394 

Km 



1(0,86* 
16,044 

iot,»o 

81,411 
S6.IM 

oso 
6S.tU 

n.r.37 

11,811 
14,710 

147,10* 

M4M 

8.890 
91.718 
17,41* 

7,74* 
11 

135,650 
1^.S25 

116.171 
18,101 

17.110 

17,523 

41,461 

191.041 

L0I.SH 

U.lM 

275,902 

1*1.677 

40,174 

77.D72 

13,048 

180,119 

100,271 

257,785 

111,195 

21.941 

353.080 

194,1*1 



11,170 
M,M* 

17.471 
11.117 
91.870 
65,041 
11.827 
167.605 
41,881 
14.961 
K.X1I 
10.110 
1.4*9 
21,708 
65,111 
148,151 
40,913 
7*. 890 
■ 1.144 
12.117 
48.040 

66,184 

6,001.116 





APPROXIMATE AREA 


IN ACRES. ETC. 






COUNT! KB 


ft J 

iljj 


a $ 

ill! 


ills 


g 


si 


sill 


m 


tiissr- 


807.680 
878.880 

180.800 
658.000 
480,800 
783,880 
498.811 
■96.800 
894,880 

1367 .000 
808,880 

1,400,720 
893,000 
401.440 
sns,04t) 
420,480 
809,780 


mil, pi 

16.7*1 

1.484 

B7.B87 

698 

IM 
19381 


128.8BI 
19.781 
8.909 
89.413 
1.072 
18,800 
81,662 


0*373 

16.537 


125.007 


89,773 
9*,207 

in 

18.18* 
7.813 


HJU 

ii oio 


1**+! 




5.323 
13,866 

10371 
0,111 


Ill mil ford 

Brevard — 
Broward - 


38.847 
848 

up 

23.H24 


22,053 
4.57.1 

Ml 

ujm 

1343 
17,077 
4.494 


(Calhoun 
•Charloitr .. 


16,0*4 


16,0*2 
1.61! 


fltrni 


IC442 
4.472 


(34* 

8.878 




s*s 


5.17* 
8300 




4.411 


Collier 


Colombia 


(11. 3(12 
104188 
12,320 


88,949 

9.781 

84,408 


88,406 


ISM** 

283*8 
16.028 


7U.74H 
311.434 
12,308 
.'-,32k 
2.040 
10.078 


69380 


IDeSoto 


50.»64 


4.7*1 
1 941 




•V-'oJ 
18,802 


1,140 

20,778 

5.B13 

462 

48,872 


10,000 
18,409 


22.519 

17.206 
2,080 


MM 

j tin 

4301 
22 




IPritaklu — 
Qidadea 


846,240 

843,000 
408,888 


4*8 

81,001 


847 




54,120 


88.608 


43,353 


♦GIbum 






iGUcbrUt ...... 












9,801 


jf] 11 If ._ 












3 1,27.1 
7,740 


2.883 
81. BBS 
1(1.320 

6,714 


Bun U ton 

* Hardee 


387,920 
893,000 
SIR, 080 
747.200 
688,180 
688,000 
21)8,120 

817,000 

874,400 
8*4.720 
67(1,080 
18M40 
487,800 
731,321. 
020,720 
460,160 
BOO.OSO 
1,084,080 


81,100 


08,697 


22,889 


too* 

33,921 


tllernendo _ 

Hendry 

•II 1Kb In nd* ... 


1,M7 


MH 


6381 


.'ill .(11 17 
89,801 

33,75(1 
62.143 












1 11 AMI) 


BUiitbnrnuKli 
Holm** — _ 

11 ml Inn River 

Jackaou 

Jefferaon 

t/Lafayelt* _ 


!7,J4r. 
88,468 

234.458 

08,249 

BO.I47 

8,877 

1,140 

87.988 

5,849 

71,914 

1.774 

76.622 


29, (! 1 7 
51I.8B0 

189,044 

78.086 
8*318 

6.188 

2.;>t»4 

92,668 

89381 

Xjm 

73,334 
11.918 

■MM 


18,826 
70,385 


13.B76 
40,179 


33,407 

45.027 

2.047 


3*4339 

7B332 
3*3*4 

11,570 
2.0(2 

82.2.H4 

26.040 
7,488 

57,338 

i3m 

54388 


174,468 
90,080 
40.167 
10.913 
12,007 
86,184 
88448 

631* 
93.000 

8 .02Q 
79,565 


1ST308 

89,274 
6,964 


163,890 
60,00* 

11.B02 
14,018 


tTitt 


16,02(1 
07,931 


13,111 

31.740 
30,190 


Leon 


Liberty 




1 MO 


Madlaoo 

(Manatee _ 

Marin 


8*310 

3.043 
08,991 


04.139 

14.26S 
46.B19 

3.863 


fU.Hl. 


{Monro* 


-H4 > 

to*, son 

(11)7, 3(l« 
4flu,BOU 
■6M0S 
8483441 

1,1*0320 
4B03S0 
149,180 

1320.480 
481,380 
888.640 
885,600 

smmoo 

407.(140 
741.780 
873.130 
442.880 
8*0340 
148,000 
700.160 
1*9380 
077. ISO 
•0*390 




5.980 
40,712 

so.osr. 
11306 

10*4 
27.218 
15,345 

1,662 
14,789 
17,008 
23,761 










tNaaaao 


7.003 
84,018 


US* 

20, 05 2 
1,149 
9.826 
3.811 
MM 
6396 




Utl 






28444 

L3U 

St. 981 
•3M 

14.274 

23.094 
14,922 
M<. "72 
20,984 
27.014 
3.043 
6.828 

in.ir.ti 

I2.79B 
M3SS 

169.071 

18,804 
41,440 
20.097 
12,328 
20.000 
82,980 


22308 




OHO 

nJm 

MM 

fjm 

8,880 
12.53! 
11,441 

9.4B9 

29,862 

019 


1,488 




7307 
C.624 

7.687 

11.170 

2.20(1 

8.770 

J0.772 

24,58 


1 3 237 


Oaecola 

jPalm Beach 

Paaeo 

Plaellaa 


4347 

10.833 

0.158 

18.049 


n^tr 


19394 

9.8S6 

28,114 


103*0 


Putnam 

Santa Kou 


13,471 

83.027 
4385 




2.900 
■S3M 

097 

23.973 

103,210 

17,741 


8.235 

mUu 

4,289 




13.020 


St. John* __ 
|8t, Lucie — 


23,883 


10,900 

1S,B86 

21.419 

S3.H01 

0,470 

2.SS4 

26,104 

13,170 

2(1,001) 

81,810 

1,151,228" 


11,1*4 

3,866 




18,3*8 


Hinrann"*" 

Taylor , 

*TJnloo 


M,T8* 

10,273 


114,824 
7,4*0 


40318 

2,080 

16390 


Volnila 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington .. 


11,870 
14.888 
8S.B4S 
81,874 


12,301 

18,235 
80,002 
80.760 


15.048 
14,830 
27.7(14 
30,254 


29.0*0 

l.lflB 
18.598 
23.850 


Totals _... 8B,lBB.I)iln| 


1,847.888 


1. 1130.988 


1,379,301 


i.spmuir-' 


1,440,492 







FARM 


EQl'IP 


WENT 








COUNTY 


» s 

igf 


I 

f 

I 
U 

H 

9 


fj 


)' 


M 

So 


S 


o 


Alachua , 


t 107.57* 
■38* 

11 ■ 

41.013 
91.139 
44.390 
14.151 
14.439 
KSM 
19311 

11.151 


131 


14 

~T 

5 
49 

1,190 

5 

IS 


•4 

4 
16 

11 
11 

13,160 

• 

IS 

11 

19 


IS 

i» 
i 

139 

150 


i 


1 


F#v 


H 

3 
94 

700 
4 
12 
IS 




1 






1 


Rravard - — 


1 


41 
110 




• 




t 




I 

1 
I 




r-itnim 


4 


H*V 


1 




Collier 








Columbia 




* 


4 


3 


> 




nulla 






DeSoto 


[11,463 


ti 

5 

53 
19 


1* 


5(1 


7 

34 

10 
6 


f 


7 


n.iv.1 
Eacambla . — 

Flacler 

Franklin 


24.I8B 
73.7^.4 
42,545 


3 

19 

11 

~ i7 


3 
39 
33 


s 
t 
1 


•1 
» 
t 


Gadsden 

Otlebrlit 


141,595 
7,935 


335 


It 


1,010 


E 


M 


f'.lnrt,.. 







rin if 


400 

14.039 
45,521 








Hamilton .. 


17 
34 

9 
11 

269 


t 

10 


4 

30 


1 
is 

3 

»5 
461 


t 




»■■*!«* 


u 


Hendry __ 
Harnadn 

Highland* _ 
H 111 sou rough 
Holme* . 


"1 

__. 

5 
4 
1 




iP.ifiB 

94,130 

231,303 

53.184 

44,573 

117,547 

484.7SJ 

2S2.727 
10.170 

in m 

122.330 
1,401 
1 50,441 
140.035 
114,130 
• 1,115 


i 

9 
55 

ir. 
11 

1 

~~76 

17 

11 

4 

4 

9 

11 

49 

S3 


1 

68 

124 

4K 
14 
71 

17... 
It 
11 
11 

to 

IS 
90 
IS 


t 

ll 

120 
■ 15 


Indian River 
Jackson 

Jefferson _ 


6 

74 
17 

303 
M 
31 

34 

4 

24 

19 

601 


H 
21 


9 

11 


Lafayette 








357 

EH 
it 

4 

13 
13 
49 
114 
90 


1 

1 

to 


HI 


Lee _- 


109 
76 


I^vy 


19 


Tltwrtj 




7 


Mndlaon 

Munntee . 

Haiion 

Martin . 


1 

1 

13 


4 

» 

33 

11 


"mm. 









Kaaaau 












Okaloona 


HU| 

14,175 
I173M 

r.i.r.cr, 

231.071 
35,075 
119.473 
MM. M2 
1H4.SK1 
199,007 
70,221 


37 

1 

33 

1 

41 
14 
149 
142 
55 
23 
It 
11 
15 
103 
53 
18 

i 

IB 


10 

6 

114 

3 

11 

5 

51 

45 
29 

to 

100 
9 

14 

IS 
8 

10 
3 
3 

S7 

i 
1 


' 11 

S3 

14* 

to 

111 

U 

104 

35D 

14 

64 

111 

j 

18 

355 

14 

35 

j 

1 

150 


27 
1 

M 

11 

B 

is 

m 

351 
16 

4 

1S» 

11 

16 

154 

3 

f 

f 

4 

ISt 




14 


Okeechobee - 




• 

11 

t 


Oran** 

Osceola 

Palm Ban h 


1 
1 
3 
S 
1 
It 


Pinellas 

Polk 


t* 

30 


Pl.tnli m 


46 


Bt. Johni 

St. Lucie 


5 

1 


41 
S3 
H 


Sarasota 

Bemlnole 

JJumliT . 


102,350 

840,430 
31.145 

179.312 
23.518 
11,000 

103. 850 

7,303 

48,079 

10,330 


1 
3 


t 
14 

s 


Suwannee 


4 


3 

7 




1 

7 


j 


Volusia 

Wukulta 


» 


W-lt™l 


] 


4 








Washington 


.._ . 


m 




Total 


31,733,333 


3.990 


3.S47 


16,313 


4.305 


' 141 


1,134 



t Not Rrpo 
I Otrlded 1 



1925. 



1022. • New Countlen, 
1 New Coonty 1825. 



1921. t Divided In 1921. 



COUNTY 


COTTON, UPLAND 


COTTON. 8BA ISLAND 


Acrea 


Balei 


Value 


Acrea 


Bain 


Value 




HI 

184 
40 
ft 


223 

49 

11 

T 


t ii.iao 

2.430 

OOO 
358 








Bake r 


B 


2 


t 260 


««r 




Bradford 










L_ 















828 


■JJ 


24.322 








Charlotte 






















ClflT — 














r>iiltr 














Columbia 

ice 


4,007 


■Of 


56,380 


18 


4 


800 


DeSoto 














'"-If 








IB 

a 


1 
S 


126 


[i.i»i 








876 


Km ihiiI.U 


•,178 


1,208 


84.000 












Franklin 














Oadaden 


131 
28 


60 

5 


3,000 
310 








QUrhrltt 








lift 








finif 














g^ " — 


last 


-(k-> 


39.200 


256 
111 


80 

1 


,-.:i:ii. 
136 


H*n'! F r 









JIvrrtH ruin 












tllitlilamla __ 
E£lMnlmruitj|h 
Hiiluiifi _ 
















""SSK 




si 


15 


1.875 


12.571 


I'-.M.H.-.u 


In, Hun Il)i«T 








iHi'ltwnn, 


T.781 
487 


8.88(1' 

1,801 

103 


48*,052 










M ,81111 
8,150 








B.T"* 


3 


1 


160 


w 




SJS70 
8 








[itna 


U, Hit 
18 

»,«01 


UtMOj 

Hi 








Un 


9 


S 


009 


uhwtr 


Uadleon 

aUoHKW 


• 1,11011 


101 .TOO 


SB 


11 


1.S76 


Marin. 














Martin 












" " 














■ ■ 
















OkalooM 


4.7TH 


l.TM 


tot^w 








Okeechobee 








OfMM 














Oaceuln 














Palm Ilurh 














Paarn 




























Polk 














Potitam 














at. juiin . . 














St. l»Kle . 

Band lioaa 
Serenou 














B.B18 


2,700 


188,478 


IT 


18 


1.500 


















88 

11>M 

B4 

440 


It 

3,030 

IB 

106 


Ml 

174,480 
1.123 
6.490 


14 

18B 

1 




6 

42 

1 


HIH1 

.i.i.iMI 

1 M 


Suwannee „ 
Volnafa 






Wakulla 








B 


I 


1IIIP 


»"'WB , 


t;.u43 

ijsoi 


a.awi 

427 


13.704 
28.0211 


WaaMnjton . 


20 


8 


1 


Total 


"'loT.ITT 


. 3a,72r.»i.T4O,0ON 


114 


14.'. 


f nf ,;:;., 



COUNTY 


1 


COBN 




OATB 




Acres 


1 Ouabela 


Value 


Acrea 


Buahela 


Value 


Alachua 

Baker 


21,715 

23,348 

680 

10,561 

14 

04 

■>.:,»- 

968 
1.661 


285,042 

41,534 
12,770 

1 KJ j 4 

in 

12550 

101,080 

12,270 

23,228 


* 2JC>,312 
42,564 
14 ,'.12.1 

SMS4 

479 

1,875 

101,060 


1J2 
68 
70 


1,775 

035 
500 


1 1,166 

660 


PrailfpNI 




Hreirarrt 








Br*>«nrd 








Calhoun . 

Charlotte 


238 

2 
B 


2,586 
200 


2,406 


['iii-«> 


12,270 

23,366 




Ctfly 


14,-. 


faifttr 


Columbia 

Pari* 


16,008 


170.331 


179,331 


74 


786 


78r, 


TWJU»i> 


482 
1,472 

1 .'.1.-.4 

7.464 

Of 

13 

27.301 
3,311 


52378 

10.704 

40,200 
121,787 

14.038 

tfi 

488,887 

32.936 


8,410 
10,744 
62,SM 

123,581 
14,800 

480,887 
33,145 


20 
46 
15 
11 






Dixie 

nti.nl 


21*1 

1.036 

73 

100 

11. 2211 
60 


Jill. 

1,006 

4*1 

100 


Becambia 

Flakier . 

Kri.nklln . 


Gadeden 

fillehriit 

111., ,1a. 


07'. 
10 


11.2211 
120 


fin If 


4 V", 

15,810 

7,838 

iVmh 

311 

15,110 

22,820 

37 

60,500 

38.724 

0,338 

1.142 

34 

ztusi 

17.027 
2.381 

ssjSTS 

B47 
28,017 


H.74I) 

14,394 

170,400 

iM.ti.ir. 

1,115 

70.804 

238 388 

60 

731.3r.il 

304.073 

81,286 

13.704 

i.:tii» 

2 74.080 
74,191 
32.120 

IVM 1 

334,100 


'.I.74U 
111,848 
100,645 

1S4H 

t.070 

120,718 

23h,3nk 

30 

731,850 

3114,211* 

01.285 

is,:t:i;. 

IJM 

250,737 

74.1D1 

30.701 

202,218 

10.808 

E4MSS 


11 

26 
42 




2 511 
B3B 


|M 


Hamilton — 


in.- 


Hendry . 




tlernniirln 
Hlchland* — 
Hlllal>iiri>iij(h 

Uolum 

Indian Hln-r 


<n> 


8,100 


3,160 


50 
101 


670 
1,015 

ESS 
K$ij 

140 

128 

76 

UM 

1.206 

l.ll.Ml 
2.5311 


7:..-. 
1,015 


Jack md 

Ji-rfcmmi 
Lafayette 


4211 

247 

14 

10 

1 

218 
07 
BB 

184 


5.080 

3,201) 

120 




40 

2,286 

2 2.-,.-. 
2.000 
3,195 




Leey 

Liberty . 

Madleou 

Manatee 




301 


4,(17.-, 


7.363 


Martin . ... 


Monroe 














Kauai, 














Okalooea . 

Okeerhobe* _ 

An Ufa. 


t&stt 

72 
742 
Mi 

Hf 

4,001 

48 

5,188 

3,027 
3,333 


118,242 

781 

12,878 

8,411 

MS? 

t*$p 

tfi 

81.013 

63,827 


118.242 
1,617 

14.821 
0,200 
10,236 
(0,043 
1 ,337 
82,830 
83,082 

u3St 


63 
1 


■M 

80 


7211 
100 


Oareola 








Palm Beach 


~~ 14 


144 




Pa am 


IBS 






fifth 


M 
5 

a 


413 

60 

130 


4.1.1 


Putnam 

Hi, Juboi 

St. Lo< a 


80 
ISA 


Santa Hoaa . 
Saraaou 

Seminole __ 


13.73b 

41 

1,129 

8,803 

42,123 

7,624 

8.44B 

4. S 08 

6,186 

13.438 

17,080 


113,4a 

840 

S04S1 

KS.4M 

558,165 

08,478 
04.460 

mjMt 

42,ilir> 
157,840 
181,537 


212,463 
1.000 

57,846 
100,643 
BSf.Mil 

38,478 

94.800 
122,408 

311,270 
(87,640 
1 83,762 


H 

6 
87 

156 
36 

310 
in 


1,000 

wo 

130 

CIO 

1,646 

440 

1,1211 
780 


1.TT8 

700 
180 
806 


Suwannee 


1.728 


tlnlnn 


2.230 
1.100 


Vnln.la. 


Wakulla 


Wall on 


M 






Wtuhlnjttdii 


B40 


44 r, 


Tfilnl 


ri(!7.l!81 


Il,f](t7, 1150 1*«. 31 7,1 58| 


i,M9 


64,445 


1 61.300 



COUNTY 




RICR 




AiTl'> 


Bunbela 


Value 




3 

4 
1 
1 


70 
OS 
80 
10 


f 140 


PflH*" 


83 


Umy 


■ 80 




33 
















9 


113 


230 
















1 


20 


100 


Collier 






4 


7B 


11B 








22 






Dixit: 








2 

4 

91 


20 

M 

13.750 


00 


Eflcambli _ — „*«, . ^ 


85 

18,375 








a 


27 


27 


Ollrhrlnt . >■ 








■'■ " ' 




rinif 








4 
8 


85 
440 


115 

815 




2 

a 

27 
2 


20 

80 

1,048 

80 


100 




180 




1,388 




32 








105 


03 

1,050 


li!t! 




1,330 


T.af*r***f 




FAir? . ':..... 








Tj» 11M ,„ 
























TJltrtr 








Mflnfffim 










5 


143 
123 


280 




320 


Mirt.ii „.„ n ,„„„„.. 


















Olr.l^.fJI 


i 


15 


IB 
































3 


60 

200 


120 






p^llf 


3 


800 






flt Jf-tinir . ,. > „„.,..„.,„„.„,„„ ,,„,,,- - 












10 






1 

2 


70 




20 








1 
1 


40 

8 


130 




10 








28 


100 


MO 


V*. Instil ,, 




IrV-L-iilln 








Watlrnn 








Waihlniton ■ ■■ , 


11 


297 


478 


T*.**l 


i — 557 


17.148 


t 25.782 



COUNTY 


IlilSH POTATO 


SWEET POTATO 


1 
Aerea | Bushels | Value 


Aerei j Buthela | Value 


Alachua ~ 


1.0B2 

24 

14 

IT 

171 

184 

8 

U 

1 

784 


124.248 

1.27 i 

783 

1,445 

7,803 

12.078 

183 

4.000 

30 

86,420 


* 153,775 

1.425 

1,273 

8^80 

17,304 

13.022 

430 

H.tXIll 

63 

148,461 


IV.i,. 
-112 
151 
137 

29 

1 

388 

7 

64 
180 


.',7.237 
20,500 

7,480 
13,058 

2,005 

|(XI 

24,355 

860 

7,950 
17,850 


i Hi.„-,iiu 

20,615 

8,340 


Bay 


Brevard .. 


6,160 
250 




24.205 
1,300 
7,830 

17.983 


Charlotte 
Oltiri ,, , 


Clay 










136 


12,010 


12.010 


P*'ll> 


157 

12 

88 

389 

2,937 

___ 






Do Soto 
ntvi- 


4,1164 

50 

5.545 

44,883 

273,U14 


MSt 

so 

9.110 

81,027 

8M48S 


U!l 

47 

593 

542 

83 

3 

1,483 

43 


0.100 

4.SS0 

30.274 

61,422 

6,850 

450 

102,210 

4,100 


13.500 

4,580 

48 180 






30.811 

8.070 

450 


Flajtler _ 




270 


876 




Ollchrlit 


6,645 


m.,i„. 








flnlf 








43 

378 
860 

41 

160 

326 
681 

iTsoo 

1,620 
147 
154 
116 

1,154 

379 

87 

1,030 
110 

Mt) 

21 


3,450 
88,020 
38.038 


1,835 

80,030 

100,275 


Hamilton 

Hardee 


6 
439 


21 Ml 
41,685 

807 

1.160 
31,311 

6,347 
12,617 

2,070 
588 


300 
69,580 


Hcruanclo ,-— ™ 

Highlands — *, 

Hill (thorough — 

Holmea 

Indian River 


B 

22 
480 

47 
233 

40 
7 


686 
2.850 

55,772 
3,741 

40.000 
4.300 
1,180 


5.758 

8.460 

23.880 

66,743 

110,08 

110.305 
15,301 
9,726 
10.340 
75,526 
23.403 

s.aou 

00.709 
6,471 

84,883 
1,440 


11,506 
11,920 
44.530 
88,323 

78,385 
1 19,233 
15.301 
18,929 
36,025 
76,526 
46,748 
7.150 
80 620 


JoiFerson 


Lake 


88 
873 

8 
88 

1 


35,450 

300 

4,385 

ISO 


18.244 

77,800 

720 

7,158 

400 


Lh ... . 






Liberty 


Manatee — — 

Marlon 

Martin 


188 

50 

112 


11.302 
2.477 
8,400 


19.012 

,-..231 

20,725 


8.195 

180.120 

3,030 




~*12 

110 

45 

40 

884 

48 

2 

893 

4,078 

T.3S0 

218 

14 

202 

46 

50 

20 

B 

191 

1320 












407 

10,250 

4,027 

1,685 

54,819 

4,800 

400 

32.070 

324,078 

1.137.030 

3.186 

080 

11,672 

1.844 

1,883 

1,455 

285 

ajm 

148.605 


880 

22,850 

7.B86 

2,810 

110,200 

3,415 

700 

54.385 

784. 680 

1,848,503 

10.825 

1,500 

26.200 

7.490 

8,080 

2,140 

795 

28.600 

323.122 


412 

129 

84 

91 

25 

3,444 

548 


40,713 

22.040 

3,183 

5,108 

430 

29,783 

""'" 80.83 1 


40,713 

■HI, 1 1 Hi 

4.075 

9,255 

1,100 

31,650 

02,770 
20.834 
11.716 
486 
86.270 
6.367 


Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach . ... 

Pasco 

Ploella> _ 

Polk 


8t Johns _ 

St Lqcle 

Santa Bos* 


601 8,950 

10 233 

t!H0| 86.490 

501 1.655 

30 1.463 

306 14.803 

201 1 83.164 

201) 20,095 

107 36.217 

473 AA Din 






58.128 
86,337 
34,020 
10.270 

84,825 
10,500 


Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union . „ 


w«ini!i« 


138 
807 
768 


11.440 

81.280 

130.248 


Walton 








Washington 


13 


635 


1,107 


86.958 


Total 1 28,003|2,74D,964 


$1,382,330 


22,028 


1 ,772,141 1*2,037, 515 



COUNTY 


SUGAB CAKB SYBCP 


gOBOHUM SYltt T 


Arm 


Galloni 


Value 


Arret 


Galloni 


Valor 


Alachua 


m 

in 

80 

102 


37.721 
20.420 

up 

14,337 


37.721 
18.708 
10.128 
14.317 


1 


60 


60 










(lr,,lf.,r.l 
































300 

8 

47 

33 


. 7T.84S 
ISO 

MM 

4.5TO 


30.598 

WO 

7,735 

4.570 


14 


1,873 


•88 








a 












f\ilft»r . 








Colombia 

P«4f 


110 


io\si8 


13.202 


4 


685 


b:b 


nmMnfr, 


1 

84 

>" 

JO* 

1 


200 

s.sao 

18,140 

soo 


S.Ml 

3.530 
89,000 

30,080 
BOO 








™Tlfl 


1 

IB 


100 

000 


100 


IH...I 


885 








41 
6 


160 
1,700 


160 


Franklin 


1,900 


Gadadan 


805 
4ft 


228. 4 On 
7,028 


93,14] 
7.S8S 




OllcbrUt 








Gladaa 








Onlf 


SI 
M 

7 

IN 
11 

a 

402 


2,200 

8,1.340 

1.700 


1,140 

88,088 

2,100 








Hamilton 


8 


460 


330 


Tlnrriu 




Hvndrj „_ — . 






IV, IT. 
1,1)811 

tMi 

70,030 


0.SSI7 
1,830 
3.221 








Hlnlilnndi .... .... 

Hill alio roiifb 

Hulmn* . . 


3 

29 


Too 

6,175 


100 
2.788 




1.400 

468 

143 

84 

44 

432 


231 ,0,13 
HT,700 
14 UH> 

1.SIHI 
38,503 


118.570 
47,235 
14,000 

Mja 

uoe 

•Chi 


11.6 
35 

_ g 


24,109 
2,410 


ii :,.-i7 


Jrfferton _ 


1,180 


?..!.» 


170 


27:, 








27 


1,870 


1,070 






Libert J 


60 
EH 

7 

337 

1 


4387 

91,483 

653 

6s4n 

100 


11.188 
82,091 

615 

100 








Nmdlrrrii 








Ma Date* 

lf.rl.ui 


2 
2 


160 
840 


ISO 
840 


Ifartlo 




Ifnfirnp 








w **-fll 












flbalnAU 


m 

li 

a 


''Ho 


am 

8,850 
310 








Okterbobr* 


2 


216 


847 










Palm B»«rh 


HO 

24 












•■■"• 


4,924 


6,080 


2 


800 


180 


Plntll.. 




Polk . 


13 

B 

IB 


Ml 8 

6.707 
8.040 


3,076 
7.051 

2.188 


S 

s 


810 
40 


408 
60 






Ht 1 .11 r It 








Santa Roaa 


818 
28 

1 
147 
700 
151 

Kill 

no 

ur> 
ma 

771 


67.11X1 
4B 

:to 

30.088 
8B,TT9 

27.(147 
44. '2711 
24.546 
70.610 
2(W,SB7 


M,T04 

45 

30 

47,678 

07.448 

n mi 

tO.KfiO 

44.270 

23.700 

70.510 

104,270 


2 
8 


650 
80 


% 






Bnmter 


6 
S 

11 
2 


1,180 
400 
710 

sas 


1,180 

27S 




710 




248 


V„l,,.|| 






1 

■ 
82 


76 

850 

fl.Urt.i 


350 
3482 


Walton 

Waahlnffton .. 


Tula! 


10.624 


1.805.337 


I1.812.18S 


501 


51.102 


25 ,095 



COUNTY 


FIELD TEAS 


BOY 1IRANS 


Asm 


1 
Buahela | Value 


Aerei 


Buahela 


Vain* 


Alarhna _— - 
Baker 


883 
64 

so 
us 

22 

i 

89 

gj 


3.700 
1,850 
747 
1,620 
4 IS 
417 
890 


t 9.240 

1.3711 

1.870 

M340 

85.1 

730 

1.162 


8 

2 


8(» 
10 


, ~fc 


Mm 


29 


Bradford ■ 

Brevard 

Broward 

ralhoun 
Charlotte 




2 


10 


26 














88 
310 


6SO 
1,007 


1,030 

3,268 


13 
IS 


195 


580 










Columbia — _ — 
Ds.lt 


10 


166 


810 














DaSoto 

Dlil" 


3!»3 

36 

285 

68 

13 


90 
345 

8.523 
762 
100 


888 

346 

12.03" 

1.340 

200 

Xl2ii 
830 
















8 

21 


70 
280 


T8 




Mi 


nailer 

Franklin 










Qadadcn 


183 
15 


B36 
630 

~~755 
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6.230 


88 
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SB 

07 
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Hlulilnndi 
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77 


1,500 

20 

07 

6 

114 

385 
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14 

MM 


2,413 

40 
25,0891 
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8,014 

90 

27.832 
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8 


90 
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9 
7 


118 

60 


160 

80 


1,128 

100 

1.113 

2,636 
8,001 

06 
6,205 


2,281 

200 

1,473 

12,452 

8,877 
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11.690 
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278 






96 


412 


1,040 
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12 


48 
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Libert* 
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1.878 
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3,005 

26,838 
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27,690 
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5 

88 
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48 
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80 
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8 
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IB 
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1. 


12 

M 
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78 
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48 
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8 


Ml 


MS 
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88 

88 
461 
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80 

101 
84 

6 
73 


1,680 
2 ". 
2,207 
3.234 
8.875 

820 
1,138 

840 

111! 

838 


M,t01 

2,588 

M 

4.419 

7,21(5 
5,041 

IS 

2.306 

815 

90 

1,828 
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9 


1.335 
35 


3,325 
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1 

10 

4 


78 
10 
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i 
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20 
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12 


Wakulla _ 
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Wtahlnaton .... 
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40 


GO 
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I 1 48.640! | 281.156 
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M 

7 
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84 

10 
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n.j 
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34 

48 
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11 

10 

OS 
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CbHriirNi 


;,iki 


rirni 


1,480 




8,240 


(Vtfltof 












f*fr#t 






. 


HtHfltn 


66 

133 
200 
206 
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41 
112 

287 
200 
401 


730 


P*M* 
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B.67B 




B.170 




T.108 
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2,142 
26 


1,600 
26 


37,013 
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'iinilri 
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86 
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ss 


48 

42S 

93 


740 


HtrmMtrn „ .,..,. .., ,,, 


s.oon 

1,870 










8 


8 


130 
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20 


MM 

18 


7.880 
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30 
788 

82 
13G 

76 
702 
411 

21 
8.118 

82 
888 


IB 
401 

82 
107 

04 
60S 
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22 

2.041 

137 

Ml 
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13,070 


j fl f--*ft* 


1 riRfi 


TrtilrV 


l.OOS 


lift 


1,640 


Trtm 


18.010 


£m 


10. BOB 


|,1i>rtr 
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Vni1Ftf>n 


BMW 




2,7^0 




18.080 


HirHfl 




















OialoMi 


498 


68 


1 11.10 








SO 


S3 
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68 


SO 


; 2U> 


Pint Hit 
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41) 
118 
181 

481 
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no 
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7.110 


«f InrJ* 
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20 
427 
248 
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SI 
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6 
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20 


11 
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1,426 
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63 

1.001 

3 
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14 
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SB 
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1 

48 

OB 

2 


l.AOO 

1 

26 

SS 

4 
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20 
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H 


19 


18 
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1 


2 


44 
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1 


1 


20 
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13 
12 


18 

10 
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Columbia 


1* 


11 


110 








Itarf. 








ftffMO 


80 

41 

80 

321 
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40 

3 

u 
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84 


660 
72 

880 
3,290 
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10 
16 
IT 


40 

M 
u 
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Banmbla 
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(.'rnnHin 








Gndndrn 


TOO 


413 
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■i 


B 
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CIiMh 










™~ 
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IS 

88 
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71 
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ITllPlllIK 
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llllliboroiifh 


a 


3 


1201 

t&M6 
7,740 


1 


40 

4* 

e 
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1,131 
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643 
428 


47 
8 
2 
3 
3 


1,425 
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:!.4H!I 

2.184 
11 
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1 

228 
27 
76 
20 
54 

488 
10 


1,004 

2,238 

11 
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2 
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38 

45 



08 

nj 
so 
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S.288 

30 
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■ 

i 
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80 
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1 
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i 

5 
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LM 
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12 


14 
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9 


1 

12 
30 


30 
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e 


3 


75 


















84 
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2 


a 
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S3 

28 
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02 
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a 
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11 
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41 

82 
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10 
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MM 
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1 

5 

s 


i 

10 
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6 


30 
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00 
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8 


8 
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54 


04 
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20 


48 
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20 


15 
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2 


1 
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22 
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l 
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8 
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SO 


10 


10 
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so 

2 


12 

40 
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12 
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i 

47 
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1 


1 
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18,188 
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68,400 










"• 

11 
6 
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10 
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40 
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oa 
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8 
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84 
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in 


10 
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3 
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1 

SB 
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80 

8 

2 


65 
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B 
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S 


2 
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IS 


40 
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BO 
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10 
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Bradrord 


2 
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1 


l 
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11 
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4 


4 
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r>i« T 
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„„ 
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l)..S^« 


1 
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2 


2 


40 
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8 
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28 


23 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 


80 
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1 
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28 


! 


80 


4 


8 
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20 
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n 
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SO 
10 
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27 
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10 

8 
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10 

74 
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21 
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10 
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TO 
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1 


30 
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10 
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e 
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COINTT 
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High I ill) da 
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Lake 
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Mania 

Monroe _ 

Naaua 
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Okeechobee 
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Palm Beach 



Polk 
Putnam 
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Baraaota ... 
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Sumter - . 
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n 
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34 
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a 
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70 
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12 
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OH 

78 
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i« 
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33 
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— 
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4 
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4 
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1 
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38 
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509 
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463 


llt7,Onil 
1,060 

4,080 
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8,070 
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Ra.tr 


00 
35 


150 
328 
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t 4.'. 
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70 


1,210 


H.j 


1.830 




4,405 






1.076 
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HP 


Ml 
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tM 

83 
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5. 2 T.I 
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8,718 
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17 
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59 
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||t*4a 


17 


170 


84 


1,060 
1.170 

5.000 


3.060 


pml 


1.070 


Bk aiahla 

Vl.flar 


MM 


13,405 


3,980 


0.009 












9.000 




Oadadea 

(lil.h^fe 


9« 


806 


148 


r>3o 

484 


18.983 
10.340 
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flntf 








03 

703 

18 


i .am 

5.405 
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10,780 
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14 
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2,010 
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84 
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87 

2,649 

1 

1,732 

8 
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14,038 

Ml.fl'iN 

46.463 

13,890 
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27.418 
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10 
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N 
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68 
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Ma 
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EM 
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40 
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M0 
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00 
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Okalooea 

Okewhobee 


7,810 
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30,470 
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10,963 
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"■•"IT 


48 


63 
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434 


1,131 
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M| 
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8,170 
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10 
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1.470 
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■', Tdl'lt 














Santa Roea . 


18,884 


49J60 


13,010 


1,978 

98 

10 

374 

432 

1.207 
MM 
301 
354 

4.07*1 

8.800 


83,307 
440 

2,052 
3.785 
21,1127 
1.305 
8,740 
3,180 

" 30.BBO 


05.H4H 
HBO 


B.m(iinle 




— 


400 


fumitr . ._ . 







7 380 






_____ 


7.170 


Tartar 


ltd 


BOO 


t?nl(.« 


3,245 
6.030 

ilu 

42,n»i 

20S6O 


Vnlo.l. 


3,888 
"8070 

ooi 


24.070 

" 28.703 
8.610 


4,083 

"~~Mf5fn 
1,113 


Wakulla .__ 

Walton 

Weahlnirton 


T"f«t 142.8881 181.213(8 Till. 74s 


I 44.H2.tj 5IS,44R|| 690,071 



COUNTY 


VELVET HE AN HAT 


ONIONS 


Acres 


Tons 


Value 


Acre* 


('rat pa 


Value 


Alataraa _ 

Biker 


8 
111 


8 
11 



t 125 

1 si,-, 

in 


1 


S4 


1 160 


2 

l 
S 


40 

""37 
450 


125 














12.1 

j$8 












17 
20 


18 


a.-..-. 
100 




fh.Flntfo 






14 


ntrni 




1 


40 


120 




07 


140 


080 




Couler „ . 








5 


8 


60 

"~550 

-mo 
275 

l or, 
40 








P«dt 










30 
20 
17 

a 
s 


25 

20 

34 

5 

2 








niTi. 








rhrnf 


21 
1 


1,215 


2.01,', 




300 








Franklin 










44 

56 


TS 
55 


658 

1,650 
























«nlf 


— — 
































fi 


MIC 


500 














6 


6 


110 
















Hllliborougta — 
Hiilmea . — ____ 


44 

310 


86 

290 


630 
8,510 


1 
1 

4 


1.15B 

240 

40 

175 


2,600 

240 
100 










400 




1,145 


770 


S, 785 








8 
503 

1,200 


12 




U 

18 
3 

10 
5 

35 


40 
14 

8 
B 

e 

20 


I ,otir, 
280 
00 
150 
200 
406 


e 
n 


020 




1.860 






Lery — 


2 


2S0 


760 


M trillion _»_ . 














110 


81 


3.430 


11 
1 


785 


1,380 




200 


Monroe . — . 


— — 































Okeecnobee 

Orange — _ 








Si 


1,716 
085 


8,688 

728 


-— 













10 

48 






14 

1 


n.:,27 
74 

205 
800 
300 


ii 2011 




45 


1,100 


140 


Pinellas 




Polk 








4 
4 
3 

4 

12 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
24 

2 


-ss-j 




4 


10 


300 


1,100 




BOO 








Santa. Ieosn _ 


48 
207 


7:. 
212 


1,860 
1,210 

3,7TB' 


304 

655 

2.300 

80 

60 

100 

000 

2,080 


430 
1,668 




3,304 




112 


SS| 


20l) 


Suwannee 


120 

60 




~~~!o 

35 

18 
81 


10 

7 

10 




1,800 
4,005 




100 
186 
ISO 
435 


Wakulla 


W*Hon , . , „„„„... 


j-J 




Waublngroii .__ 


40 


Total . 


2,270 


2. i :">:> 


* 2D.073I 


2,17 


20,556 


* :i7,i,s3 



COUNTY 


LETTUCE 


CELEBY 


Acre* 


Cratee 


Yaluc 


! 
Acrei* 


Crarea 


Value 




177 


27,000 


t " 10,<i!W 








Raker 








n *f 



























Brevard 


6 


750 


1,500 


5 


2,615 


( 7.S30 




, 





100 
















Cltrua 












Clay 








_ _ 







C,illl»» 
























11a lie 














nnKnfa 















Dixie _ 














14 


1,279 


2.860 


1 


2.". 


SO 




















t.-rnhltllf, 
















4 


325 


850 








ni|^t,rl«t 












1 




Qtrlf 














Hamilton . 






" ~240 










2 


120 


6 


005 


1.810 


Hendry ,., 
















Highland* 

Hllliborougta ,— 




•■t 
14 


6,000 
1,886 


1 S 1100 


8 


ISO 


22u 


8,146 


Indian Hirer 






























~™4 
2 
1 















14 

815 
400 








L&ke .~~ 


918 

400 
















Leon .......... ... 


















































Manatee ___„„ 
Marlon „ , . „ _„., 
Martin ■ 


18 
340 


8,183 
47.000 


9.6B7 
20,763 


418 
2 


208,180 
SO 


218.840 
100 
























1 
53 








"808 

1 
4 
















2O0 
10,140 


800 


Orange 


100.704 
20 

806 


09,275 

30 
710 


10.712 




















26 


™~87l20 




14 

30 






Polk 


10,220 


OOO 

8,800 

27,500 


1.200 
2,048 


St Johnu 


1 


245 


400 


24.000 
























10 

4,322 
9 


1,860 

2,514.244 

2,920 


:s 1 1 n 


Spmlnole 

Sumter -. _ 


286 
1 


SSI, Ull 
50 


107,023 
80 


3,161,869 
8,760 


























47 


4,571 


K. 1 7.". 


38 


2,944 


5.612 














Washington .— 





- 


, — - — 









Totnl 



-I 1,241( 2fl7,028|» 280,04811 4,B28I,2,7M,417| $3,461,278 



COUNTY 




peiter 




CABBAGE 


Arm 


Cmlfii 
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1 
Acres | CrnteH 

1 


Value 




250 


20.481 


1 37.178 


351 


01.785 


f 42.78(1 














12 

S 

13 

24 


pa 

(Sim 
1.685 
2,610 


780 




IMS 

757 


;1ihi 

-.■l.iniii 

11.2.1:13 


350 

41.121 
190.007 


1I5H 




2,010 




3.020 






Charlotte — — 


UO 


12.000 

;.oo 


Tl.OOn 
800 


5 
1 

7 

~1 






SO 

488 


80 




4 


072 














20 


Ml 


lfftlli* 










IfeHuto 


« 


330 


tte 


i 


:.n 


50 




14 


l.llll 


MM 


113 

4 

H 


7,120 


14,175 




456 


l-'In|Cl-r 








11.175 


10.375 










(In (laden 


8 


H7II 


1.O40 


16 


1.311 




iMIrlarlut 
















Halt 








2 
2 

r,;, 


100 

2011 
5.7311 


250 




1 

••■v-' 


73.575 


30 
100.205 

"~ 1O0 
01 11 

7(1,414 


too 


[Iiirdee ____ 


11,000 


Hernando .^^^^ 
HlBhlnnrtB ,_. 

IlllUh.it'. .null 


1 

371 


220 
44,313 


17 

2 

170 


2,365 

nun 

la. 030 


o6g 
MM 

111.47,8 


I lull n n ItlVI'l 


23.505 


»n,2i4 


31 

4 

32 


•J, 4 11 

75 

1.075 


i ,ii n 

1,140 




— 






7,1411 






2.7.-.:( 

1 70,250 






IS 

704 


1.000 

i«Ktu 


201 

15 

3 

SO 


28,003 

2.77.o 

300 

1.21).. 


311,37" 


l,ee 


8JUO 

01 HI 






2.100 




























17 
40 


tftJM 

■J ,n7.-i 
10,813 


33.700 

2.1 t:, 

34.750 


23 
045 


3,405 

1)1.041 

1.770 


a t.iii 




47,857 


Marl In 


MM 






























i m,-..,i,„iHi- 


110 

600 

7 


20.25(1 
120.008 

Eh 

BO, i 32 
1.200 


10.500 

304,853 

400 

Mi.Tli.-. 
2.200 


145 

103 

IT 

40 

11 

1 

304 

3 

11| 

18 


1(1.010 
51,230 

17ll 
3, .100 
1 .4(111 

100 

114,505 
1,200 
.■1.1211 

I.IWII 


1 1 am 

MJMO 


Om-eol* 
['aim Kracn 


55 

4.110 
1.500 


i'lnrllaa 


too 


k 


i n 



j 

47 


.-..no 
ffi 

2,800 


as.2s:i 

MM 

Igfl 

4,000 


nJM 




1 linn 


HI. Ji.hna 

St. I.llrle 


MM 

2,000 




in 

10 

1 


1 . 1 M 

moon 
i,ovo 


2.:t2ii 

154.540 

3,880 

135 


11 

58 

532 
1 


mm 

0,525 

58,1611 

20 


1 000 


Seminole 

8amtrr . , 

Huwannee -,„ . 
Tfjlor 


li,tsi 

13,437 
7B 




7 
7ft 


050 

e.2 tn 


025 

1 1 .58.-, 


15 
157 


i.r.ni. 
il, nun 


1..-.DO 

24,870 


V, .Inula . 
Wnkiitln „ 


Wnllna ..,.....„..»...., 















Wnahlnirton .— 





^ 


I 


BO 


1511 


Total 


Mil 


065.40S 


#1,473,081 


3,078 


511,128 


1 47l,:;;:i 



fiH7NTV 


TuMATOES 


ENGLISH I'KAR 


Acre* 


Crates 


Vnllle 


Arrea 


rratr* 


Value 


Alachua 


4 

1 

2 

72 

375 

282 

84 
1 

2 


123 

25 

100 

3.255 

41.330 

38,530 

1IKI 

3.300 
100 
SCO 


f 175 

7,11 
1«1» 

3,240 

45,465 

51.11(1 

360 

8.5(8) 

100 

MO 


41 


2.100 


t 2.1153 




1 

1 

3 

10 


106 

10 

126 

780 


21 Ml 




SO 


Hre va.nl ^_ 

llri.wnril 


318. 
2,(881 


Charlotte 








■ 




1 


40 


!M> 


Collier 


















limit' 














Im-RoIu _ 


IS 


412 


705 








Pant 


il 

2 








1!l 

2 
2 

8 


1.247 
150 
175 


U.IIO 

noo 

175 


1 77. 
700 
100 


175 


Kaeambla 


1.1150 


Klaaier 


27>fl 


(lad ml en 

(tllrhrlut 


565 


1 ,011(1 


2 


1 27. 


2.i* 


(Itadta 








— 






cuir 












3 
1,572 


140 

10B.B45 


380 
203.S5Q 

Moo 

1.775 

180,340 

800 

156,133 

200 

2.4110 

hi::. .-.mi 

170,480 

HIM 

0.440 










311 


3.2115 


(1.18ft 




8 

14 

1.30t 



042 

3 

21 


111 Ml 

1.100 

121,838 

200 

1 90,801 

boo 

1.240 






Highland* 

1 1IIUI it> mi mil 

1 [i>lni|i« 

[ml In n It Iyer 

JnchHiiti 
Ji-rfrrmin 

t.llfnveltl' 


1 

54 

1 

i 


76 
3.0S4 

1 


100 
B,7ftft 

27.2 
00 






i. i. 


8511 

1106 

1 

101 


8,211 

172.74!! 

100 

8.075 


M 




1.131 
618) 


2.54" 


l.eon 


1 .77.li 


l.*»y 

l.lh«r|f 






28 
126 

.1 


~ fci'tio 

4.46.1 

811 














M ana in* ___ 

Miirliin 

Martin _ — 


i an 

132 


BMJ1 
10,120 


HIM! 

7MM>: 
50,040 


ftffi 

its 














OkaloMM 














okaevhobe* 


113 
TO 
77. 
2,030 
81 


j7.-r.o 

13.704 

1,045 

211,018 

MM 


41.410 

7.023 
1.04O 

211.881* 

■.'..17:. 


14 
46 

;t 

■ HI 


I.H..3 

76 

11.443 


8,827 


OfTDoll 


1S8 


Pain Beach 

t%am 


16,787 


IHaetlaa 




I'olk 

1'iitnnpi 

fit. John* 

St. Liirl* ... „ 

8unti K.im 

SantiHilii _ — 

Samioole 

H ii inter 


415 

1 

1 

:iH2 

2 

1011 

24 

1,010 

1 


M.T& 

27. 
I4S 

20.103 

7.11 

22,417 

I.IKM) 

77.3111 

.100 


44.4-1 
HMI 
200 

43,108 
14U 

42,423 

0,181.1 

80,707 

.-.1)11 


1 
1 



4 

i 

i 
n> 

"1 

4 
8 


Ml 

218. 
2IU 

000 

IIHI 

MB 

000 


1.414 
2(81 
3211 

a.io 
|M 

1 ,2181 

mi 7 

1,1881 




n 

L'Oll 
1-..-. 


15 




43 
OS 


3,500 
8,1148 


MM 

i4,ni) 


MB 


VoliuU - . 


nun 


Wakulla .'. 




Waltmi . 




i 




IVimhliiKtmi 








r „ 


.™,_— . _.__ 




Toraf" - .„■.: 


15.00211.011.570 


671) 


43,1211*. 71.143 






cor NTT 


1IF.ETB 


SQUASHES 


Aerea 


Cratra 


.Value 


tflMf 


Cratw 


1 Vain* 


Alarhiu 








7 


44(1 


22:, 














1 
7 
1 

3 


M 

BOO 

STB 
24 B 


1 fj 

878 
TOO 

sie 








Bradford 


21 
5 

7 


1,410 

i DO 
880 


i.j.ii i 

1.2511 




Mai 






Charlotte 








i 


















fiav 








BOO 


800 


fnin.i. 












— 













Dade 






3 









10 


is 


'.•IK! 


Kin 


1 H ,ln 






T 


840 


080 


IS 


1,126 


1 M 










































51 


4.075 


tfidt 












(lledra 














fin if 






















8 

113 


2I1H 
T.S0B 


258 




3 


100 


:;:;» 


7,810 














2 
1 

171 
6 
2 
2 
1 


r.ini 
30 

20(1 

EH 

300 

811 


500 


Ulghlanda , ... 
HllHwirouuh 


"J 
7 


178 
000 


1.105 


70 

1 7.082 

200 




s 


1411 








:to(i 


(Kill 


Jefferson 


M 


l..f „»,.»(. 








i*^,' 


2 
1 

1 


Mg 

800 

too 


821 

000 
200 


8 
58 


2.0111 
12,720 


i t.v: 


tiff 


11.8T0 






!.»*» 


2 


200 


lot 


T. thirty 










Madison 














Uanatu 


a 

3 


100 
1TB 


100 
3B0 


18 

152 

40 


i ,n,-.n 

13.774 

4.T0O 


Lfff 


M"rl-n 


i tioo) 


Martin 


|£gg 








































Okcecbobce 


4 

10 


400 
9T8 


800 
1,841 


15 


BM 

1,006 


1,100 

1.083 






Palm Beacb 


3 


450 


770 


80 

e 


I.WIO 
4TB 


2.iw:i 

47B 












Foil 








57 
1 
1 


5,287 
111(1 
120 


O.HIW 










200 




1 


100 


280 


tag 






















I 

11 


MO 

460 


404 
1.9T0 


8 
04 
11 


HO 
7,210 

1,317 


BM 


Seminole 


11,770 
1,400 




























2 
22 


300 
1J00 


KM 
8,105 


11 
4 


1,370 
810 


1.4SS 


VoJnlia 


470 


Walt ill In 


















WiwtiJiifftoTi __ 















Tfiliil 


100 


8,048 


1 10,7441 


0871 


StvOtt 


I 103.024 





BOO 1' LA NTS 




DASHEF.NS 


COL NTT 


Aorta 


Cm lea 


Value 


Acre* 


Cn lea 


Value 




123 


12,487 


f 111.1171 
















flflT 


1 


20 


M 


1 


10 


I to 








5 
42 


STB 
7,812 


12.647 


1 


200 


800 
















20 
2 




ISO 










80 
















Co liter 




















— 








[Julr 

























Dixie 










150 






6 


800 


000 


1 


180 


































1 

9 


128 
BOO 


I XI, 

1.000 
















O lades 








Oulf 






























21.4 


11.415 


48,978 


1 

B 


100 


-200 








80 

1 

88 

86 

1 


T.176 

350 
8,078 


10,011 

700 

9,042 


280 


600 


1 Until ii (id a 

Hlllaborouarn — 
















"!S 


6.16T 
42 




— 


















LajkMtt* 








IB 


23 


SO 


Lake* 


1 

380 


69,825 


84 

95,575 






















8 


600 


1,100 








I.IMrlT 








U>^[«> 


112 
11 
10 


S4,a56 

1.000 
1.860 


27,1112 
1.850 

3..-MO 


— 






HlUtK 






Marlon 








Martin 














































88 
32 
3 
84 
18 


7,070 
3.406 

inn 

12.408 

2,517 


fcJH 

8.020 

800 

10,248 

4.813 






































Pltl-'llllH _ 








Pfllr 


8 


288 


417 


















1 

30 


200 
1,380 


800 
1,800 








St. Lucie 


















fi 
29 
10 


BOB 

810 


8.210 
1.030 


21 






















































Volnafa _,.,. 


7 


840 


970 


— — 












Wnltnn 





















_ 
















Total 1 


1.4441 


197,7331* 278.84711 
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Acres | rnrlnmlri 

1 


VlllUO 




4 


040 


f 200 


1,853 
40 
22 
87 

187 
10 

833 

SI) 

128 

79 


824 

14 
36 
40 

1 
138 

2 
48 
28 


iiii.s.-,;. 


Mfelf 


1,608 


H. P 








2,200 


Mrailfnp^ 


_ 


~^oo 




I. MM. 




MS 


8.230 




2IH' 


C.lhn.,,, 








10,608 


fhirl.irl. 








•60 


OfffM 








s.n.Mi 


n. r 








■Jin 


Colllw 










fV>himf.l t ,„._ 








122 
49 


43 


7.K31 


n.<t. 








ii-H-tir 








4 


800 


nt»i. 










rtnmi 








10 

33 

8 


17 
7 
2 


UK' 










4 2NI 










ieo 


Pnnhlln 










UidadHi 








9 
ESI 


7 
H3 


783 


GUcbrlat 








21.196 


qibAm 











(luir 






2 

HO 
'.00 

46 

82 

888 

1.378 

IS 

4,002 




Mi 










60 

00 

~ iio 

18 

104 

436 

8 

1.334 


0.100 


Ririftt 








101.480 




















2 1311 


lllgblaoda 








1 888 


Hlllaborougli —■ 






— — 


4,174 






ISAM 










1,487 




. 














LafajBttr 
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3,518 

532 

7(1 

3,018 

m 
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1,847 

44 


79 
898 
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28 
IIH5 


l4.B(Hi 


uff : 








301 .i '>:.■. 


[<«■ 








75.455 










2,975 


IrflTJ „ „ 








191,720 


(.H.i.rtj, , , ,„ 


















87 
84 

820 
12 


MM 




.'1 

4 


1,407 


7 -fSS 


iT.nt:. 


Marlon ..,—.-. 

Martin 


11.718 
8.860 


































1 

12 

138 

17 

J 



1.088 

iff 

SO 

M 

tp 

381 
07 

1.820 
3.066 

Hll 

80 

468 




50 


OkwcnobM 








11 
48 

1 

ii 

T 

403 
24 
18 
14 
40 
141 
308 

m 

1.483 

68 

20 

471 


8.200 




TO 


81,384 


t»jm 


i ui 




iti 


Palm B»acli __ 


1 


2IHI 


300 


1 lHi Ml 










Pr.ll> 
















<i.:tin 










:..z:." 










1.346 










UH 




1 
•0 

e 


fjj 

M.1.-.D 
740 


100 
8.340 
1,100 


3.425 




6,906 




1] <i,344 


8a«tDDM> 


176.467 










4,786 


!'"l"ii . 








2.925 


Vuluula 








47 445 


Waknll. 










Waltnq 












WMatnftaQ 








1)1 HI 


! ."It 


27.H1 : 


Total _ | 64.218 


1 8fl.l7«|l 20.<6I1| fl.fll4'»1.8SI,BS6 
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PANTALOUl 
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UK 
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Crntn 


Value 


Acru 


1 
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1.183 

11 

2 

628 

115 

2.488 


81.031 
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(17 




84 


Qfcm»0lM* _ 
OrtAn 


390 

m 

1«T 
1.281 

HIS 

B 
tt 

602 
71 
ID 


ttt 

Si 

261 


32(1 

Hi 

070 

3.BBU 

181 


















1 




18 




48 






l*tn*llu 








Pol. 


SO 

BM 

80 

8 

8J532, 

tu 

■tt 


199 

ij3e 
us 

8 


2 


1 


i 


Bt, Jobea 

■H I.lli'lr 
















l.soa 


1,808 

I 


2.7.M1 


flaratota 


313 


240 
202 


10 












IS 
73 

a 


8 

70 


tea 


















I 




41H 


tta 


l.-Hli 






Wakulla 























Waabtuton ->— 








. 




Total 


tnm 


22.204 


i »o:w»' 


iMt 


vm 


r 3,o«* 



PBCAMB 



nil'.siv 









GRAPES 




I'l.l-MS 




COUNTY 


FiKMnli 


Value 


tftar 
Bearing 


Dear lot 


Cratea 


Vila* 


AUcbum 

Fik-rf 


4,946 

155,557 

ii ).'.«•:. 

1,735 

17 

800 

H 

8,845 

28,410 


f 718 

22.276 

1,008 

277 

11 
188 

a 

710 
2,208 


2,560 

aeo 


180 


174 
418 


1 130K 
641 


Hi J 










8 


9 


t 










LM 


82 


M 


-.;. 








71 
104 








Sij 


160 


37 


JiU 








43,277 


4,987 884 


1,109 


BM 


L',754 








827 
UN 

104,500 
- LlOlB 

Em 

8,87« 

| 3,075 

160 


11a :<» 

1 :. J 187 

18.850 2,531 

1 11,834)1 540 

880|| 781 

28fl|| 338 

20 8 


r,2 

^3.-. 

4.531 

811 

1 

■J 

IS) 
IB 


4,488 

303 

1 

' ' ] M* 
30 


M 


T>ItI« 


180 




21.402 




834 




3 


Fran kiln 


. 


Oflcfarlit 


48 






au» 


8.810 


811 


ST 




70 


114 




nag 


20B 






















4,430 
UK) 

45.817 
6.681 


H4N 

18 
7,838 
1.044 


8 

,11 1 
301 

884 

24 
818 
106 

11 

241 

041' 

2 


1 

8 

186 

11a 

18 

868 
r,7 
20 

2,000 
t 


1 

2 

132 

187 


i 




7 


HlUBborouftl i 


284 
541 








1 4.050 
1.700 

urn 

1S4UM 

3,899 
8,790 
1,612 
2,000 


| I'm 

Mg 

732 

35.725 
584 
427 

tai 

880 


1,149 

126 
13 
13 

3.' 

I.H1.3 

» 


3.133 




as 




248 


lr**V 


19 


Tit* 


SO 


Lr<>ri 


180 
I |M 




f,ih-fr!T 


88 


M*dljw*n 






too 

14.260 
1,188 


4(> 

1,821 

116 










tfartaa 

VI art In 


302 
2 


stir. 
1 


■M 


440 
1 






















OkBliriwa 


88.070 
8,000 
MM 

a is 

800 
15.087 

6US60 

12,115 
70.800 


8.256 

wo 

1,211 

37 

43 

2,510 

T.^'M'. 

in 

9,780 


srtr, 


2,273 


8.180 


8.119 








8 
6 


71 


90 


u 
















Ifl] 


83 


11 


Tl 


PlofillM _ _ 

M 




6 
182 

21 


1 

127 

208 


I 

180 
143 


• 




16 




914 








60,500 
717 

'■ 

4,470 

8t, TOO 

IB. MS 

812 

848,000 


10.730 

111 

III! 

447 
9,440 

i,s:8 

105 

84,800 


6,700 8.782 

6 40 

8 80 

HI 18 

228 28 

718 983 


8,874 
S 


8.876 




6 








30 

26 
61 T 


76 




61 




1,191 










3(1 


M 


120 


Wiikullo 





















Wanhlnytou 


BSD 


250 


88 




no 


Tumi 


|t.Hi.2M 


!8 IM.T'J'J 


mtM 


'.•...7 1. 


17.11-11 t. 



l; 



LIVE STOCK STATISTICS— Lire Stock an Band Juljr 1 


1027 




HORSES 


COLTS 


mules 


COUNTT 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 


Alarhtia 

mm 


1.477 
120 
US 
884 
181 
01 

df 

84 
108 
140 

Ml 


f 115,185 
, r ,.721l 

ioJm 

15,355 
11,1*5 

4.405 
14,505 

8.445 
11.720 

0,888 


tu 

2 
2 
3 

1» 


8 3,130 

80 

125 

106 

87B 


1.529 
.102 
221 
471 
189 
14S 

|B 

ii 

so 

Mi 


t 104. (105 
1 8.260 




23.755 


Br ml ford 

Brevard 


30.485 
22.835 
10.430 


Calhoun 


2 


SB 


03.630 
7.000 
8,735 




17 


410 




18.017 


Collier 








Colombia — 
Dim 


41.880 


IS 


045 


LtM 


130.718 




3111 

IBS 

1,188 

T42 

B 

20 

T40 

198 

ill 

3T0 
870 


it am 

■Jll.Jrtu 

04.004 

44.005 

8,088 

KOTfi 

78.840 

0.880 

"fUMO 

48,170 


18 
1 

14 

18 


2,090 

25 

1.135 

SOB 


270 
417 
330 
70S 
210 
83 
1,500 
ISO 


80400 


DUIp 


11.600 
07.180 


Em n mh la 

Kloa-lw 


70,888 
! 3,080 







3.350 


Qadaden 

Gllrhrtat 


10 


1,10B 


184.300 
14,106 










Roir 


11 
4 

17 


jiff 

225 

1.S85 


309 

1 ,088 

BOO 

"'~73 
70 

1.71S 
1.714 

130 
5.248 
l.HOO 

701 

raj 

248 
1,184 

740 

201 
1.740 

223 

1.230 

41 


41.560 


Hnmllloii __„ 
llnnVe 


103.140 
00,850 


tlrrtiiinilu — 
H lab land t 
HllliilKiroufli 
lioltnea 


l«f) 

1.4T2 

27 6 

24 

1,007 

Mi 
|S 

320 
100 

1 ,xr.P 
1.110 

1«T 
818 
Iff 

2,248 
97 


7,488 

is.himi 
iseJns 

10,788 
2.0 1'.". 
120.814 
28,040 
32. 1 22 
28,808 
28,718 

110,818 

84,3*0 
12. IM" 
27.785 
24 Mt 
114,190 
2.215 


8 

28 

8 


55 

300 

2,415 

780 


urn 

1 1 ,325 
257,220 
IBS. 851 

14,426 


Jaekaon 

Itttrmm 

Lafayrttt _ 

Idkr 


SI 
8 


MM 

00 


571. 227 

187,885 

00,306 


18 

4 

80 


1.710 

175 

1,050 

2.B05 


08.016 




3r..8i:. 




123.388 
80,085 




Libert* 

Madlwn 

liana teg 

Marlon 
Martin 


10.668 


4 

13 

02 


IM 

in 

1,205 


180,286 
04,005 

v.'AK- 
4,100 
























Okalnam 

Okreobobee _ 

ftranfr 

Oareola 

I'alni Reacb 


;■■»>■ 
181 
108 
564 
180 
512 
188 
IH.2 
If] 
177 
11 
581 
02 
180 
001 
1.078 
201 
838 
801 
178 
407 
270 


17.211 
18.115 
10,488 
35.14* 
82,808 

nSm 

M»r,o 
11,480 
94.497 
1 T.70.1 

1.270 
33, (WO 

8408 

2.4:1:. 
28.522 
88,108 
18,088 
22,030 
60,747 
11,070 
80,784 

17.7S7 


1 
18 

1 
38 

B 
21 

8 
11 

a 


MS 

1.100 

2:, 
470 

825 

840 

85 

Mi 

400 


lag 

24 

521 

70 

SO 

134 

En 

1.170 

407 

783 

40 

•fi 

80 

1,214 

442 

2,132 

422 

723 

1,046 

204 

1,287 

MS 


77,148 
0.300 

33,806 

0.400 

ifi.).;.. 

34,040 


t'lnellM 

P«llr 


2 2. :■;.(. 
210,050 


Putnam 


08,780 
14TAM 








4.560 


Santa liana 

8am iota 

Seminole 

Huniter 

Smrannea — 
Tar lor 


22 

28 

4 

11 

12 

B 

18 

18 

7 

7 

8 


Mo 

2.2T0 
050 
1T0 
B73 
850 
680 
820 
75 
240 
525 


82,000 
11,260 

266,175 
57.030 

211,487 
41,685 
68,100 

120.076 
11,525 

126,020 
8(1,238 


Volurta 

Waknlla 

Walton 

Waahltiftton 


Total 


-Iran 


»S,OiO,SSJ 


HI 


I 37.001 


' 4S,BT8T|1 





MULE 


(TILTS 


ASSKS 


WORK 


OXEN 


COUNT* 


S'Timh^r 


Value 


Number Value 


Number 


Value 




•2 
t 


s or, 
so 

150 


4 


t 406 


1 

1 

40 

2 


I SO 




30 




1 
2 


r.o 
BO 


2,415 




100 


























T 


400 






98 


B6J 






S4B 




fltrnir 


T 


32.". 


B 


1 

11 


J (Ml 




t2B 


Cn \\ltT 














23 


1.823 





225 


18 


800 








8 


1,100 










P&xtt 






14 

23 
41 


MM 




B 


1.120 
410 
B80 


S 
4 

1 


2«i! 
70 
25 

7B 


830 




1,106 






Krnnkllti 








1 

a 


40 
100 


2 


OH 


I.04S 














Unit 










42* 


lH.r.Oo 




2 
4 


125 
430 


3 


M 


105 














fi 1 4- rri ii n 4l- ■ 


8 


815 












I7.ni(u 

Lie 


4 

3 

32 

ill 

BO 
11 

B 


ISO 




a 
22 


875 
1,050 


124 
8 


176 


Hnhnr-ft - — — h 


700 




44 

s 
3 
2 
1 

4 

72 
3 


576 

IN 

115 

SO 

SB 

2.340 

31 S 


17 


47S 


.-,,400 




1.065 
306 








l,nfcr 


2 


80 


1541 


Lm 




Kwj 






108 

3 

175 
8 


7,3111) 


Vrri 






BJI 


Mlwrtj 


8 


Mi 


0.243 
366 




10 
10 


2,000 
815 














32 


1,910 


Virtln 





































4 


2?:. 


1 
1 


2.-. 
80 


HO 


MM 








4 

8 




BOG 








4 
1 
8 


05 

100 

7B 








350 
BOO 






Pfitf" 


2 


100 






Pol IE 


12 


800 


1 


20') 


2 
18 
IB 

I 
82 

1 


125 




760 




30 
10 

3 
18 

7 
42 
11 

3 
11 

1 

2 

H 


8350 
010 
17B 

3,400 
410 

4,145 

1,000 

116 

BM 

so 

65 
2.316 






720 








160 







IM 


2.070 




13S 




3 
1 
1 
I 
1 


t-n 
100 

26 

no 
10 






"""23 
IB 

13 

17 

107 

104 

78 






611 




420 




686 




850 
1.112 


Wiktill* 


9 

8 

2 


78 
M 

80 


Wnltrtn 


1,088 


Wft*Mn|fit(|ii 


3.1H0 


Total - 


404 


IW.iMII 


in..!. 


T72.68S 



BOOB MtiVKUKNT Tills Vt-UII 



— I'n d tin umI. 





COUNTY 


iln limit 


Blaughlwod Pork 


Slmiahirrrd flaon 




















Nnnilwr 


Villi* 


VumlM-r 


Value 


Nnmber 


Vain** 




Alar DIM 


10.342 


f 148.118 


2,120 


f 28.413 


4.303(1 02,041 




Hakrr 


4.015 

MM 


23,0*0 
1 ( i£| 


1 IM 
I 


14.504 

: "M 


1 .Mi". 
331 


TO 




K,i . 




flradturd 


T.10T 


83 HI 


7.2H2 


2.0S7 


IMM 




Brfrtrd 
Broward 
Calhoun . 




•■ ITT 


Jv.r 


:: Ml 
























IUM 


MM 


imts 


4.834 






OinHr.lt , 

riifui 

ri«T 

r..lltrr 
<■„!„„, |.l, _ 


|B| 


■• s::n 








i.mm 




I mill 


■if! 


4 


<-. 








MM 
t$JMB 


m 


l.riM 


4TT 


0,370 




1 1 1 




5.087 


HT ITU 




















ItfSnto 


1,101 


BJJM 


104 






1 211 




ru.i. 


0,400 






,-.2lt 


101 


2.8411 




Iinvnl 






?t 


100 


43 


20,-1 




Eiw-ambla 

PlJUler 

Km n kiln 


MM 


:u 1173 


4 442 


.::; hum 








3.200 

1.4k" 

35.713 


100 


1 804 








'"tin 












1 MM 


2.H5 


18,205 


*.JH 


M.40H 




rjflchrlit 


8, TBS 


is,ieo 


54 


450 


1,403 


21,200 




















fiulf 


3.880 

if SB* 


1 4 litis 






1 


:t(i 




35.482 


11 


70 


r,.ii8(l 


04.020 




Hiirtlw 


3,832 


12,000 


i 


30 


33 


380 




IT. wiry 

lliruniirlo 


















; ,6*8 






:in 


■ 




INitlilatiila 

lllliNlHil'nllk-ll 


1 ,«B 


t M7 


2:111 


2..1.1M 


,-.(i 


OO0 




11.41)11 


rjjHi 


1.347 


10.1184 


248 


5.01 8 


to 


i l«"l«l*'M 


34, Ml 


103,8871 


1.408 


14.T1H1I 


Mm 


57.310 


OD 




H 


TO 


M 


733' 











81.478 


217,715 


1,285 


11.7.1311 24.474 


:i 111,1101 




Jrfforaoa 


28,337 


1 34,000 


1 .87 1 


18.877 


0.200 


135,130 






14.850 






8.0101 


5.1102 


22.8 1 r, 




l.nke ,. 




14.202 




1 1 ,780 


230 


4.074 




[** 


iJm 


1 1 .nun 


337 


3,777 


10 


IM 




1,. -.iL 




>,i im 


1,4MB 


17.114,-, 


(TOT 


T2.r,U8 








134,830 


1 MB 


I MBS 


23 .'(IT 


12.7811 




Liberty 


3.T84 


24,113 




7.-. 311 


I.7H2 


33.070 




Mndlaon 




tim.n.-.? 


i.iiiiti 


0.440 


0.233 


115.1011 




Manntw 


l«n 


8.033 


10s 


2.043 


72 


ooo 




Marian 


tT,*M 


M4M 


MM 




2.93.-1 


100.374 




Martin 


•11 


So 


■■;, 


200 


































Okaloosa. . 


I2.8U8 


44320 


2.-. 


14", 


104 


1 ,0411 




ttncu 

Oranm 

Osceola 

ralm Beach 
I'aaro 


9,070 
MM 

lojrro 

220 












Ml 

2,122 
1!> 


103 
IM 


MM 

,-,,273 


■ 











*» 


2<> 




0.1T0 


:■: MS 


1.881 


2.. 127 


250 


1.700 




Plnrllna 

p«lh . 


1.4111 

1.H5H 

4.8*1 


1 1 270 


.1 


114 








23,1311 


442 
477 


8,048 
1,343 


384 
119 


-.4711 




Putnam 


I 11.-.4 




81. Johna 
St l.m-lr 
Simla Ilimn 
Baraaota -. 


Life 




TIT 


0,013 


10 


1 or. 




lli.-.H 

in 


■jgs 


.-Hit 

.Ml 


BJJM 
LS--.li 


m 

in 


Hi.522 
1.310 




Si-nilnoJe 
Hum If 1 


1.040 
0.013 


2.830 
20,8.''.5 


400 


8.037 








2.1 TV 


110,112.1 


MN 


27.444 




Wuwtinnw .„.. 


00.124 


211,084 


2,032 


29.411 


14,023 


2411,3110 




Thy lor 


im.sbii 


00,81 3 


2.073 


21.7111 


1 3.435 


01.074 




Union 


1 1 ..-,.-,11 


52,1 52 


t,070 


17,582 


3.42" 


41.501 






Ill.OSO 
I1.II4H 


Ml. HTll 
48.540 


120 


1 21111 








IVnaulla 


731 


5,083 


1.232 


7.0511 






20.11(111 


78.300 












M'lliihlnulriTi 


III. 130 


;n„-,1ii 


M 


7T2 


181 


MM 




Total .. 


809,802 


12,838.770 


I 47.4(KI 


1 505.757 


] 150,281 


si T.i;, 12:1 






Snlil 1,1 v I na 



Numltrr 



Alachua 
Haker - 



Brrrnrd 
Itrowar.l 

t'albottn — 

Ctarloti.- 

Citron 

Ctay 

folfler 

1 '■■Mini Ilia 

IMdr 

Dtltoto 

Dtalt 

I»u»al — 

Kacamhia __ 

Plaalnr 

Prank I III 

iiailmlrn — 

Ullrhrlai 

Ulnrira ._ 

Onlf 

llnmllton — _ 

H a nlri" ._ 

Hi'nilrr .. ^. 

II.TIIUII.1.. 

IlleliOiniln . 

lllllHlK.r.i.lirll 
ILi.lllrnH r- 

Indian Rlvi-r 

.lil.'k-.n 

Jofffnion 

[.nfnj'piir 



Lt.»jr 

LllwrtJ . 

Madlaon 

Mniiati^- 
Marlon 

Marl In , 

Monro* 

Naaaan 

nkaiooaa 

(ikpfchrtlwi* 
llranitr 

ll-c^'ola .- 

Palm B»aeh 

Paaro 

I'inrllaa 

full _ . 

Putnam 
Si Johna — 
■t. I.ucle — 
Hnnlii Roan 
KumacitN 
Hrmlnole — 

Kninl»r 

Knwannri- 

Taylor 

Union ___, 
Vnlunln 
Waknllii 
Wall. .11 
WbhIiIiiiKoii 



Total 



0.514 
LM 
SIR 

1.2T4 

125 



1,413 



112 



I.M5 



18 

1)0 
47 

V, 



I Ml 

1,048 



18 



525 
1S7 
320 

3,220 



11.804 

7,177 

130 

420 

304 

874 

LM 

I ,<;■': 

r,,.:-.s 

I..'. 

MM 



470 



5ril 

251 

123 

50 



100 

041 

IMM 

1,152 
3,003 



601 

M 

377 



Valor 



f 80,074 

Mi:, 
1,511 

M.riTi 

351. 



T..234 



445 



40,240 



131 
2SS 
(IT', 
UN 
ooo 



84,417 
8.440 



100 



2.011 

TOO 
8.818 

2...VI3 



144.041 

80.(103 

477 

2.483 

2.890 

il.Mlit 

11I..7IH 

».u7li 

■£g 

31,087 



857 



4.887 



A 



.430 

1 ,HM 

:tv:i 

420 



T Ml 



1,000 
MM 

104.301 
3.050 

tSjm 



n.040 
ito 

2,r,2l 



I.M of Dlacaar 



Nantsat 



1.404 
|pj 

13T 

4KB 

SI. 



TM 



1.142 



3.511 



73 



855 
510 



a 

17 



145 

or. 

42 

2.110.. 

I 

0.254 

T12 

874 

21 HI 

10 
454 

1:10.1 
1.005 
1,323 
81 
t.184 



1.030 



1«« 
1T3 



022 



104 
IS 



1.01(1 



270 
045 

1,008 

i;:t„ 



803 
47 



VbIuf 



7,:n7 

48H 
3.013 

II. 1 



13.-11.2 



1,150 

720 

0.707 



2.550 
2,212 



805 

245 

312 

10,507 

200 

2T.T82 

3.885 

2. .130 

001 

120 

1.724 

20.353 

2,742 

5,3113 

120 

8.270 



2.718 
381 



102 

MM 



3.47(1 



1,1185 
3.770 
4 370 

MM 



MM 



238 



I 80.541 11009,72411 41,030 13 157,831 



g 





SHtfEl 


>: MOVEMENT THIS lEAH 








On Hand 


Purchased 


Sold Living 


COUNTY 


X Limber 


Value 


Number 


\ j ■ 


Number 


Vnlu* 




521! 

25 

878 
135 


> 875 

00 

1.033 

300 





















Bay . »„^~~~~, 
































. 










»:« 

470 

BO 

344 

14 


2,680 

1,380 

60 

2,183 










20 


* 60 












Clav .. ,■ 


18T 


732 


110 


I 476 


Collier 






30 


2 


111 






] mil- 








Ma 


1,018 

(Wit 

13,770 

1,000 

205 






T 


103 


Dixie 


18 
1 


57 

e 






8,600 
298 
123 








8 


30 










Krnnklin 


1 


3 












Ollchrlut 


16 


20 




- 












Gutr 


133 


400 




















814 


1.842 




















33 


66 










Highland* 

HIMxtKiriiuiib 
Hul rni-s ___ — 





TliT 






360 

2,768 


1.860 

5.887 

"l.n-.IJ 
1.185 


8 
33 


30 


013 


186 




HIS 
180 


31 


237 




12 




.Ii'lTiTBon - 

I iJlfll )'(>((!> 

Lake , 


ISO 










— - 




Let 


40 

442 

152 

442 

87 

2.083 

1.05T 


600 
1,481 

854 

8,0flT 

74 

6,210 

8.278 


60 


800 














100 

18 


40S 


Liberty 


4 


16 


68 




~~~881 


""888 






Marlon 


807 


1.013 







-— 




— — 














MM 

200 

Loiss 

38 


rsij.-i- 

6O0 
i^TOS 

2~00 






100 
30 

804 

38 

'"ICSso 


600 




— 


ISO 


Orange *. 

Oaceola 






118 


430 


1.040 






Vnvm „„, 


88 


830 


l'lnellat 




mm .. _ . 


2,502 


12,010 




isjtob 




— 






St. John*.. .. .„ 


TOO 


S.OOO 








St. Lucie 










San la Homi 


13.648 

372 

76 

101 

ISO 

531 

5 

8,258 

"~j,08Q 
2.814 


87.810 

2,6711 

22B 

880 

180 

2,025 

5 

18.848 


] ,000 

in 


16.000 
2,100 


1.410 


1J,0M 








Sumter 


123 


MB 











Taylor — : 













Vnlllitla - 








Wakulla 


056 


1,112 


zzz; 




Walton 


28,187 
7.204 




Washington — 




Total 


&UB 


* m.m 


r,.Hh 


* wm 


i.m 


* ssm 



SHEET— Continued. 





Slaughtered 


Died of Dlseaac 


Killed by Dogn 


COUNTY 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 








■ " ' ■ ■ 


_ 


50 

.10 
28 


f 123 




1 


* 


160 


Bay ... . 


2 


? 8 


80 


























— 1 










!l 


27 













87 


101 


Citrua . . 






Clny ~_ 

Collier 


— - 








16 


114 










2 


17 

aoo 




"SZZZZ, 




"*'le 








IicSoto 


13 








Dliie 








Duval 




















_ 




IBS 


800 
























Uadiwten 

Ullchrlit 


— —— 


■■■■■■— ■■— 


— > 


__ 


20 


SO 


f! laden ... 














«nlf 






























— 


"" * 






100 


200 

















a 

'""is 

362 


6 










lILIitthnrnugh 


28 


153 


"In 


""Son 


72 

sss 














24 
33 


112 
200 


80 


88 












' 20 
100 


™ 800 
600 






Ijlkc 




— — 


























2.-i 

108 

2 

113 


100 


Llbi'rly 


:i 


12 


20 
3 


180 
8 


524 




4 












TO 


370 






280 


Martin .... 


, 





































■ 


S 


2(1 












Jg 








"ion 






17,1 


168 


810 


4011 


Palm Beach . . . 








! 








Ilnellaa ... 




™ Too 


fiixi 






I'n|)( 




-■■■■■■ 






. 







St John* 


100 

313 


400 


100 


400 


St TrtH"l» ■,■■■ 








Santa Roaa 


1 


e 


1.016 


341 


1,705 




20 
12 


100 

BO 














20(1 


8 


40 








48 


ISO 














Voln*!a .,, 






"""""' " 1H 


! 






Wakulla 





— 












Washington 








109 


262 


" Totiif ...:::: :i am* l«* 


1.084 


1 4,234 


i.oSi 


i tjn 



s 





COMMON 


AMiOHA 


COUNTY 


Numlirr 


VnUie 


Numtwr 


Value 


AlflrbuB — 


B0 

SSf 
§51 


MS 
310 

nee 


1*n 


f 13fi 


Bflkrr — «_ — — 


1 


2 








8 


tk 


n *. i 


30 

MM 
a:. 


4 

012 

ISO 

61 s 

40 






IM 


2TS 











ttt 
















MM 














■ 

■a 

S.ofrtt 

100 

ii-. 

20] 

121 


10 

785 

1..-.70 

cm 
u 

:o: 

107 












naval 


108 
4 


r.'.r. 




in 
































4:;,-, 

S30 

4 


435 

8 














4 


10 








1 U 
2,404 
1,100 

a 

2,7411 

ii.-.r, 

4«« 

:'!).', 

12 

810 

1 .280 

7S>0 

1 „jTll 


■ 

2no 

3,347 

1,480 

47 

'.•.Tin 

mm 

l»l! 

810 

So 

P27 

2,444 

IJB&B 

802 

xw. 

1, 545 














6T 


52B 




i in 










45 
3 


Hit 




30 












l jC f .„.„„ 


T 
20 

8 


20 




B 










n„, 


r.iH. 








151 


362 
























! ,06B 
53 

'■ 

a 


T01 

21D 

-i 

U 


13 


800 














10 


ion 








Tor. 

10 

182 

288 

114 

1 

2. 700 

HI 

r. 

m 

1.076 

855 

•08 

122 

78 

1,1 4!i 

1,780 


840 
30 

ui 

564 

Mj 

8 

mm 

2)1 
2>1 

sn 

Mi 

I. til 14 
405 
470 
102 

1,112 
l,D5g| 




















M 

26 


210 




m 








8 
10T 


1H 




185 




















:i7 

207 



m| 




ISO 


Volnali 


00 


Wakulla 










Waahlnf Inn 


6 


80 


TnlBl 


4.'U">2 


t 38.0.i« 


1,240 


* 4.nr.s 



t'OUNTV 



B»k*r 

Bay 

Bradford 
Brevard . 
Broward . 
Calhcmi 
Charlotte 
Cltm* — 



Collier — 
Columbia 



1 Ira f a ta 

Dixie 

Du*ftl 

Eacambla 
FUflsr - 
Franklin - 
Ondaden 
Ollchrlal . 
Olade* — 
auif . 

Hamilton 
Hardee — 

Hnndry 



Hcrnnnda 

HlKlil.mds . 

Klllabarouih 

llijlmcFi 



Indian River - 
JnrkNnll 
Jeffnmon 
Lafayette 
Lake — 



Liberty 

Madleon _ 
Manatee — 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Hiamu 

Okalooea _ 
< BMiehObat 

Oranve 

Oaceola 



Palm Beach 

Paaco 

Plneluu 

Pt.lk 



MII.K 



Qallona 



19,130 
191,320 

a;., i n 
US.M1 

418.795 

uo.no 

42,080 
45,143 

59. 3S0 



Putnam 
8t. Johne 
St. Luele 
Santa Rosa — 
Saraaota _ 
Seminole , 
Sumter — 
Suwannee . 
Taylor — 
Union — 
Voiuala 



Wakulla — 

Walton 

Washington 

Totnl 



S7,i iy 



MJT4 

14.175 

LMMSe 

584.650 

t«s,on 

41,600 

LM.TOI 

26.200 



31,500 

27,080 

P 



1111,883 

145,035 

4,707,048 

MI4H 

■t'OM 

i,07«,tta 
i»,oa 

30,350 
576,352 
328,911) 
770,196 
161.975 

53,954 
Ml,fi*4 
335.B35 

TfMH 

60,400 



298,401 

2,100 

511,301 

HMM 

774.739 
467,715 
709,511 

1,151,6981 
115,075 
345,174 
57.505 
535,446 
219,043 



181,026 

78,611 

186,144 

29, 176 

1,208.130 

16,350 

21,600 

132.028 

23.940.^ 



Value 

811,621 

9,185 

149,141 

20,601 

liTii 

224.4*- 
25.371 

IMM 

38,019 



41,100 



6,415 

t,o«c,ia 

311,167 

UMtt 

24.-,6» 

OMU 

11,912 



IIKTH'S 



HI TTKli 



Pounda 



11,750 

15,768 

1,296 



48,365 

96,814 

LSM.eM 

69.901 

m,mi 

358.281 
145,046 

388,303 

'JUL', 121 

226,878 

29,137 

26.832 

rMSi 

141,738 

238,972 

38,040 



tr.ttt 

1,180 

leun 

141 jn 

289,481 
ITMM 

458,187 

TtT,m 

91,841 
162,110 

34,319 
201,700 
184,116 



84,641 
26,850 
88,686 
10,430 

852,430 

4,555 

11,960 

5Si,204 
387 iin, >:;:,!■«; 



Value 



11,171 
600 
■JM 
MM 
TJH 
(.810 
1.412 
*,( ' 



10.644 



MM 

2,415 

1,100 
UMN 

21T 



6.11t| 

two 



KM 



648 

2,305 

129,053 

53.647 



197.234 
22,819 

9,240 
27,619 
19,047 
71,047 

2,976 
17,814 
41.897 

2.855 
32.254 

1,000 



97.953 
(0 
13,280 
26,141 
150 
47,150 



65,168 
1.461 

10.995 

1,000 

153.546 

192 

100 

4,600 

2,865 

27.789 



3,600 



17.667 
,385,15" 



H.S74 
255 
1.711 
1.496 
1.1ft 
3.440 
741 
1.191 



MM 



4.441 
1,< 

110 
H.841 

162 



2,61511 
1 ,W 



tM 



140 

1,280 

40.244 

16,463 



87,1*1 

11,612 
4,556 

14,278 
9,464 

IMM 

l,4H 

10,41$ 
1 MM 

1,459 
15,117 

ltto 



3D.277 
16 

6.967 

H.'ie* 

75 

20,408 



13,819 

747 

8,56! 

400 

76.079 

69 

150 

1,997 

1.115 

11.763 



MM 



7,611 



cllKKSK 



Pounda 



7 HO 



IM 



MM 



100 



900 



1H 



10.145 



Value 



IM 



111 



811 



406 



171 



1 2.417 



COUNTY 



rorr.TKY 

All AKi-a 
un iliuiil Julv I. I 



121 



Number 



Value 



Ss.SiS 

15,110 

28.403 
48,667 

10,742 
10,146 

:<■:,■;:- 1 
20,838 
20,505 
34.754 



"76119 

14.057 
18386 
27.534 
21.106 
10.072 
38,7*6 
883** 
23.403 
41.i'. 71 

r^7t«2 



i^'.ns 



Do ten 



Value 



146,216 

13,379 
41,307 
80.773 
16,073 
8,228 
20,078 
10,884 
18,310 
05,435 



Baker 
Bay 

Bradford 
Brevard _ 
Broward 
Calhoun - 
Charlotte 
Cltrua _ 

Clay 

Collier 
Columbia 

Dad* 

DeRoto _ 
DUI« 

I ill Ml 

BKimhli 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Oadadea _ 

Olkhrl-, 

CHadw 

Ontf 



Hamilton _ 

Hardee 

Hendry _*_ 

Hernando 

Blgtilande 

HI Malm: 

Mul 

Iinllnn River 

JarkMin 

Jefferaon 
Lafayette 

EFlzz 

Lmd 

I,**y 



Liberty 

Madiaon 
Mini litre 

Marlon . 

Martin 

Monroe 

Naano 

OkalooM — 
Okeechobee . 

Orange 

Oeretila 
Palm Bear h 

Paaco 

IlhHlaa . 

folk 



Pol nam 

81. J.illlli _ 

81 l.url* _ 
Santa Roaa 

naraaota 

Seminal > — 
Huuitrr 
Bawannee _ 

Taylor 

I'nliiD 

Volueli 

Wakulla 

Walton _ 
Wanhlnfton 



106,200 



48.454 
17311 

4112,901 

7D.142 
10,172 
22.1 H 
88,786 
0,803 



50,435 
10,048 
402.131 
71,347 
10.847 
18.001 
50.4031 
6,778 



I8.OO0 
8S.4M 

BMW 



L4M 

10,798 
642,«M 

11.472 

ii. i 7M 
31,581 

ir,.Mr. 
ttJa 

03,005 
tIB.l 58 
18,874 
64,000 

iOm 

140,830 
21,405 



17,812 

HUM 

107.861 

"~0T08T 

ie,ses 

094,880 
42,433 
14.880 

140,01' 8 
60, 1 66 
20,020 

130.310 
74,804 
77,050 
00,105 
22,400! I 
L'l.iHh 
70,314 

16*306 
24.7B7 



101.457 

60,938 

7,501 

nasr.it 
BO, 407 
54,100 

121,008 
54.207 

S68.048 
04.683 
36.T80 

Wma 

82,40* 
87338 
BtCMi 

M.I.HWl 

I4MW 

mm 

SS.66S 
101,028 

ioo.om 

54.448 



ieJT.Tw 



127.2.V.1 
ii.i.r.74 

T.r.ui 

-Hit. 1311 

67 178 

3O.0O4 
120,114 

.-■n :,:■: ' 
241. 370 

41.275 

.-..338 

B4jOfl 

68344 

32.1112 
41.330 
1 IMM 
86341 
•4,607 
54,481 
15.748 

r,7,0Mi 
41M7 



870,843 
30.325 
121.005 
188,117 
40.705 
10.841 
83.848 
ttfitt 
M.687 

101.141 



274,813 



54.132 



50.780 

15.087 

1*80.118 

HH376 

44,810 

t;s,7"»» 

233.BUB 

B4U40 



31,530 

4,057 

780.346 

70.701 

u3oi 

84.380 
68.007 
15348 



70.5811 
174,071 



32,034 
50,21 2 
32.040 



27.754 

76,668 

8M18JUN 

184.0111 

33.578 

705474 

117,085 

21 ,0011 

454.030 

452,660 

425,011 

104,180 

80.4 ~ 

211i.ll 

137,332 

030,807 

123,117 



60,801 

1,267.202 
1 1.022 

18.677 

108.158 

02,725 

11,050 

1 70.530 

223,806 

1 10.00(1 

52,761 

53.1142 

46,368 

261,818 

B4.001 



P3JBCBT1 



4MI.784 

HIT, 172 

144,680 

173.964 

•MTt 

440.572 

ffo.OK) 
9663M! 

142.204 
148,006 
880,047 
680.889 

51.013 

40.1H 7 

1 1 1.836 

681,088 

121,610 

240.385 

TieH 

4 4-1 
33B; 



10T.667 
46,870 

510 

88,207 

7I,"77 

31,888 

181,730 

1 :. 1 /.!> 1 

356.702 
44,370 
03,873 

160,163 

101.830 
16,247 
17.807 
87,366 

128,484 
37.374 
00.270 

178,433 



lh, 28 1.82 I 



T38 

66.661 
18,440.811 



COl'NTY 



Alacbua 
Baker _ 
Bar 



CIIUFAH 



Acres Buabela Value 



Bradford . 
Breeard 

Broward . 
Callicim . 
Charlotte 
Ctlma 



1 ,505 



j mm 



Coll 
lolutubla 

Dads 

HeSoto _ 

IMila 

Dnirnl 

Bacamblt 
Flagler _ 
Franklin 
Oadadrn . 
Ollcbrlat 
Oladea _ 
Oulf 



4r. 



270 



138 
73 



1366 
3310 



Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando , , 

tllshlatida 
HlllNhorough 

Holme* 

Indian Hlver 
Jack mi m . — ._ 

Jefferann 

Lafayette — 



74 



1,485 



3 020 



:u 



800 



Lary 

Liberty . 
Madiaon 
Kama 

Marlon . 
Martin 
Monroe 
NBMi.au . 



320 



10.170 



31.880 



844 



13,770 



22,815 



■jure _ — _ 

Oaepola 

Palm Beach 

Paaco 

Plneltai 

Polk 



1-1 



1.0,14 



I'utnam , — 
Bt. Johni 
St. Liirla — 
Santa Koaa 

Saraaota 

Bamtnole _ 



Taylii 

Union 

Voloala 

Wakulla — 

Walton 

Wa tnlngton 



147 



4.417 



31,686 



1.9141 64.30? 



I 80,048 



Total 



LIVE STt* K STATISTICS 



ii 






Aiurtwa 
llakir 



grudTciril 
mart 

II ru ward — 

("alboon 
t'liarlott* — 
I'llrua 

I'u'fiw Z 

I'nlmilMl _ 

'llada 

lieWato 

I>lt|p — 

liuvnl 
Karatnl.la 

Klngkr 

1 iniiMIn 

(JaltMli'U 

I fitch rill 
ntndn — — m. 
( tui r 



liniulltun _ 

Hardee 

Hendry 
|[vrniiin1<. 
I Mulihittilrt 
ilirinli<iriiuitt) 

Ih'lim-H 

Indian Itlver 
,1 n i k »i i II 

Jrrfvl-win 

I.iifnii'tti' 
l,»kv 

liM 

I^Kin 



Liberty 

lladlaoD ^_ 

Mnllllw . 

Mar lun 

llnrlln 

Men roe 

Nuut . 

OkalooM — 
okeechobe* . 
Oranfr 

OareOUl 

1'alw ttearb 

[■■tin 

Ilnellna — 
Polk 



I'm mi in . 

si .tnlin> 
BL l.nclp 
San I ii Hi mn 
Sura mi t a — 
Heu.lmilr 
Siunl'-i' ...,-.. 
Htiwunnee 
Taylcr 
tJeiloa 
ViiIiihIh 

Wakulla 

Wnltun — 
H'mi ilnnt nn 

Total 



rum Kent for 

Milk onfr, on 

Hand Jul* 1. 

ltd 



Sumtwrl 



1.11*1 

M 

Ml 

1UI 

mm 

1,448 

H 

IT3 
164 



Value 



1.H7.-. 

i,; S00 

iff 

107 
tjut 

Mi 
3] 

21* 



m 

1IIU 
407 

|ij 

Ml 

0,410 

1171 

IIUS 

11,111 

1.348 

421 

ffi 

Mill 

::...»o 
BM 

207 

I 354 

t.r.iv., 

I.S7K 

'J IS 



DM 

127 
2,921 

Kill 
2.01H 

>Hl> 
1.215 
2. 41111 

fig 

1,21m 

77:1 

1,880 

flfll 

MS 

:(4d 

1:111 

I .Ml 

no 

.(IS 



110,020 
8,808 

tpn 1 

1 Ml 1 
68,050 

lo.nin 
n.ioo 

7,424 



»JII 

ItS.OOO 
II SIS 

7.180 
477,414 
IMvTM 

r,T,inr. 
hi. iiriii 

E,4,S37 
4.810 



:,..', 25 
9.5211 

23,r>ii,-, 



37.377 
22,030 
(172,07(1 
1 3,375 
23,850 

7!t.7:i!' 

,io.»i an 
21.00.1 

88.4*0 

42,80.1 

117,378 

J-;, Ml,", 

M U 

33.;.32 
1(13,130 

turn 

22. .-.<.-. 



I 70.818111 



ts,«oo 

41.010 

7,760 

I0MH 

42.1152 

153.281 

17. 7. Ml 
75,480 

MI.W" 
18 JH 
Sft,T*l 

45.11211 
fil.4B8 

37, UK 
22.217 
14.741 
21, ISO 

I0M8D 

77.-. 

£0,048 

18,751 

,210,0711 



Klork Cattle 

NiitlKe Brwila. nil 

Aara. no Eland 

fill* 1. 1027 



Number I Valnr 



Hereford" 



Number 



10,555 1 

4.12 
UN 

1.888 

ijSt 

gfio 



!>,97i. 



10,345 

UH5 

701 

2,503 



1,0*1 

4. Ilu 7 

o.noo 



2.359 

27.7N2 
0,318 

9,8*3 

420 

11,408 

8,000 

r..nt;i 

7.270 
4,242 
4,137 
m,7()3 
15,-54 
7368 
5, ...;.-. 

601 



4,44- 

■VM3 

ISO 

823SS 

104 

0.002 

2111 

21,140 

7,456 

7,211 

n.07fi 

4,578 
1,112 

1.490 
4.H.MI 
18.825 

7.7117 
5.845 

2 S. .Mill 

4 *>►!*! 

£808 

439,707 ft 



195.5501 
80 :<34 
52.724 

KC2SM 
I0.f88 
31 ,8*7 

1 i..»;.> 
SBSn 



77,243 



101,000 
31.22(1 
4MM 

-1.035 
7.i»iri 

7,010 
23.04:: 
27,.ni" 

38,01 11 
18,888 

147.274 



10,024 
200.01S 
125.278 

82,030 
11.000 

l.HI.H7!l 

117,592 

,-,ll.()H." 

11,188 

41.0H: 
is ;-,:i 
04,972 

01.040 

M,eai 

m.:!:ti. 



Huao 

3H,23S 
4.824 

.'■M.OllI 
M4B 

100,878 
1,488 

:1<J.32,'I 

;i>'-.. 
75.00,' 

33.610 
.'jl.OSS 

i2,:.i;s 

17.075 

:ni.:i:ir 

IK7.(I!I4 
75,744 

. 32.185 
202.9211 

20,287 
^33.023 

81.194 



340 | 
1 



200 



18 



:;-.i 



21 
1 



1 
ISO 



151 
7 



«8 



35 

8 



B2 

4 



64 

34 

I13B 

8 

204 

4 
2;.n 



793,032 1 1 



1.821 



Kutlmiiml 



Valnr 
" 7.«t5i 

Ml 



15.) 



1,000 



42o 
12.-. 



SO 

1.800 



3111 




mo 



1,710 



743 
700 



2311 



5.21.1 

Eh 



s.nw 
1 2,500 

80 

4.1185 

13li 

1 S75 



_ 100 
55.11 III 



rtIirthH , 'iHUHI-:ii CATTLK, IN" M IHM: n\U 

ANI* ri'WAIin. ALL ASKS, OS ilANlr JVL\ 


vim: 11 

1, 1H27 


in; vl iKS 




Rbor 


(li.iriia 


XH-VMtl 


ilulateln 


counn 


NnatMi 


Value 


Number 


Val lie 


NumtHT 


V«iu. 




10a 


* S.M6 


lu 


8 ' 850 


4 
2 

7 
1« 


1 325 


BuWf 


40 


It* j 










285 
























511.1 























2 

4 
12 

_ 28 


.•I HI 
























3IH. 












I1I.5 


OolHiff 






S 


50 










1.215 










]hS(ifn 










1 

33 


825 
















so 

3 


1.74:. 

l.-.M 


28 


1,7,11. 


tin 

4.200 










3.1)50 


Knuiklln 












1 


SO 






23 


1.71(1 


'tlirhrbrt 








illadm 
















18 
4 








ll'itnlltiin .. 


187 

2 


7,285 
2«ll 


31(1 
2li;, 


12 
10 


005 




(83 
















27 

4 4n 

10 

1 

138 

180 

I 

if 
27 

m 


1)35 














MlllhlKinniich — 

[Iulmi># — 

thdlflu Hiver — 


1 
2 

1 

8 
35 


100 

II. II 
to 

200 
400 


2 


150 


84,010 


7 


700 


1 25 
8,215 








IS.OOfl 


l.nf ivif i" 






Oil 


tillrTf 


8 
6 


178 

800 


11 


110.. 


i.imr. 


1.— 


2.800 




1211 


LlmtT 


8 


"Too 












18 

25 

s 


BM 


llmdltoo 




- 


8.723 












14,4541 


UaHoft 


12 


580 






,1,1 20 


Mm re! a 










- ■ ■■ 


- - 










Vi ft fin . . 




















y 

03 

1 
150 
7! 
201 
i:i8 
124 
127 


■at 




1 


100 






1 .2511 








r,.itH5 


lUiriiln 










M 












i;:.5.hi 




11 


■88 


4 


310 


8,407 




17. 1« "1 


Pfttli ... .— 




2 


130 


7,818) 


































1 
10 


23 

350 






34 


l.lln 


Srirfl#iifA , 












11 

8 

34 

23 

:o 
10 


1,125 








~~~i 




ite 








25 


1.275 




7 

1 


485 
2fi 


1,075 


VtSan 






OHO 






31111 


Wakulla 






















ll 


:: 088 


(ViikIiIiiuiiiii 










880 


Ti'tir m 


19,908 


U 


f 4.11110 1 


i mm 



I 



TlInHOI (illflUKl! IATTLE— Continued 



CATTLE MOVEMENT THIS YEAR 





Quernoey 


Jersey 


Aberdeen Aogai 


county 


Number 


Value 


Number 


Value. 


Number 


Value 


Alaebua — 


" is 

40 


t 650 
2,000 


2.082 

40 

84 

182 

212 


f 118,112 

2.123 

2.033 

5,210 

11,885 


821 


1"' i.6W 










1 
3 
1 
1 


38 
100 

ooo 

80 






Brevard 


100 


3,000 




58 


2,720 












r'lrt-nm 


7 
30 


419 

440 


300 
111 


10,055 
8,530 






Clry 







PntfU, 






28 


700 


018 

6 


1B.215 












Dtfotfl 


87 


4,800 


275 






rn»i. 






BKEtnMa 

dingier 


IBM 
30 


fp 

3.000 


1.488 

1,048 

865 

020 


40.381 
MUM 

31.520 

S4JJ2B 



1 


210 
DO 












08 


1,300 


Gllehrlit 






















ffflM 
















7 


700 


88 


2.150 














8 


a.-,n 


808 
114 



4.004 

2. "SO 

147 

1,108 

180 

2B 

457 

048 

2.2S8 

108 

74 

180 

830 

1.B01 

02 


18,273 

4,503 

3110 

887.425 

8785 

10.200 

48.010 

0.800 

8.450 

IftiOB 

8833(1 

117,077 

UH 

8.315 

10.150 

84,405 

8D.0B3 

8,400 













lllKhlunilx .... 


40 

•86 

128 

IS 

11 

N 


•Jimir 

an. a no 
b'soi 

1Mb 

885 
2,000 
















Indian Blver 
























Like 



10 

8 

110 

N 


aim 

1,000 

70 

4. 8111 

770 


1 

1 
91 


20 


Irtt < 


300 


Leon 

Lery 

Liberty 

Uxjlxin 


1.4S0 


7 


75(1 


IDT 

10 

8 


37.100 

i.inn 

8O0 






Marlon _ - 


441 


14,190 






Nnuu 

Okalonaa _ 
OkeerbobM - 
Oman 






71 

487 

1,203 








87 
11 
81 


LSff 

MOO 

4,800 


8513 

12.703 






G 


875 






Pain Beach. 

Prnato 

IMoellaa 


24S 

B 

BO 

177 

15 

■ 

1 

87 

142 

1 

84 

1.0S4 

18 

4 


0.2IMI 

Sno 
is.n.-m 

iB.r.n:, 

117.-, 
BIO 
27J1 
2.480 
. 42.200 
138 
EH 

21. 823 
B4S 
97S 


1.837 
Mf 

i.wm 

MM 

440 

000 

18 

134 

11 

128 

60 

MM 

HI 

.173 


124,290 

57,475 

141.880 

158.0T0 

32.800 

20,500 

178 

4,635 

2,7*8 

B.CM 

1.003 

30.880 

20.0111 


















1'utimni 


3 


ISO 


Bt. Lucia 

Banla Komi 


30 
1 


1 4MM 
100 








Burner 

Buwnnne* . 
Taylor _-_ 
Union 

Vnln.i. 


IB 
3 


ooo 

40 


400 


18,500 


Wakulla 






81 

400 
10 


1,135 

120.480 

580 






Walton 

Waaktnfton 


3 


7.-, 


3 


1B0 


Total 


■ "XAH 


1 W.T0I 


Si.ftiiN 


ihimw 


" \,m 


I 40,058 





Exported LI vine 


Bold l.lYina- 




Number 


Value 


Number 


Value 




83 
274 
684 


I 1.030 
2.003 
6.820 


4,018 
200 
887 
544 
470 
250 
066 


t 17.332 
1,780 

6 780 


ttaktt 


■m 




409 




500 


12,300 


I 333 




ft «"5 








i m 


('h.,ln,t. 


















m«» 






488 


0,013 


OiMtr 












I.B80 


MM 


Pml- 






"•»"'» 






8 

20 

24 

727 

85 


ISO 


Plirlr 


8.430 


U Mo 


Hi 


Pll*!! 


750 


*!.*•«, hi. 


150 


2, 1 3*1 


14 002 


n..i. F 


3.230 


••-"Hi- 






n.ilul.n 


28 


700 


1.248 
413 


M MR 


flll-tirlM 


0.48D 


rsi.,1.. 






n.nr 


21 Ml 

1,047 


20,200 


a 

1.481 


60 


n« mil ton 


12,158 


*tfl~1-4 


Il.n.lVjr . 















4 15 

178 

701 

2,314 

13 
8.284 
4,622 
017 
086 
300 
B71 

MM 

851 
3,200 

841 
5.203 


7.20H 

1.403 

21 888 


"l,"Mnn,|. 






lllll.tuirmifh 


812 
8 


4,840 
1D0 

■UM 
41,178 

844,033 


lt.,lm. p 


21.015 
000 


Inilln n lt|v„r 


Jli'lrann 


165 

2,588 
0,471 


43,245 

77.523 
11. IBB 

l.'.iHtl 

MM 
igjfj 

41.M.7 

12.01)4 

28.117 

11.138 

tgjm 




(..ft)*.)). _ 


Irilkt 


W 




I jinn 




, 


Ij,»f 




I ""•■■• T 


03 


1,135 


Mil, Mann 


"""■tit 


10 

1 


40 

M 


ktarlnn, 


U.rtlr, 


rfw*m 










*._„ 










(^tririwti 


844 


un 


618 


7.313 


ndwknW 


"""If 






78 
6,503 

|H 

687 

318 

14,877 

in 

83 


4.51 Ml 

•1 mi 

8406 

7.2511 

18.416 

137.723 

Ugj 

2.1)78 


rv«ui« 






l'<lm ?»-"-h 


200 


BJM 


P»aa> 


P1-.ll.. 






Putt 


7,045 
10 


88,400 

120 


















744 
87 


7,184 
805 


hnirti 






R«n)nn1 T 












tag 

437 

5 fig 

1,075 

218 
427 

H 


B,i2n 

4,814 
85.430 
13580 


iMfHMl 








16,800 


140.703 


Union 


Volnaii 






"•.rsntli 






1.480 

8.307 
7no 


Witljn 






Waahlnttoo 


120 


1,7851 


Tnul ._ 1 41.787 


mMK 70.088']. 870.110 



£ 



CATTLE MOVEMENT THIS YEAR— Continued. 






Purrhaaeil 


Died of DIimm 


Klaujs lite red 


COUNTY 


Vllllllirr 


V*lu* 


Number 


T*]Q» 


KubMx 


Viin 




UH 

» 
■D 

483 


» mm 

219 
8,040 

0,780 






2.700 

40 

826 

1 
377 


f JMM 




■ 
M 


M 
488 


720 
12.447 


H rid ford — 


8 


1M 


2,016 


8.020 








n 

68O 


1,080 


83 


086 


06 


1.BB4 


CbJirkitl* 





10 


161 






Clin 


7.106 


068 


0.216 








2.1S4 


28,210 


128 

80 

08 

8 

9 

1 


1338 


2,104 


85.417 


D*de 

PrHiriit ... 





AM 

fig 

a 

1,888 
74 

_ 688 
71 


4 Art 

1,140 

42, r . 

U,«4 

8,800 


■DO 

M t 

370 

290 

70 


81 
52 

4 
22 
04 


1,029 


Ptitti 


124 




70 


EftcnmbU _ 


840 
1.330 








"•us 


8-1 

so 


2,170 
300 


880 

28 


fl,T,1(i 


OllchHst 


SIB 






Gulf 


N 

IS 
110 


rao 

1,000 
1,380 






10 

108 

10 


200 


7 
M 


vr,a 
400 


1,080 




490 


fiend it — 

lleniiiDdo -h™— 

fflfhluidi 










1 .240 

0.778 

108 

88 

408 

021 

6 

1,834 

370 

889 

BJ 

171 

101 

260 

S2S 




MA 

dm 

BOS 
81 

1,018 

tie 

4,840 

1.280 


I 3,400 
00,708 

2.304 
2.030 

1 < 11.SH 

0.470 

•Sail 

16,245 






10,600 


II iNnta rough ^- 
lmlUn Rtv-T 


212 
110 

25 
152 

18 
262 
118 


1 1 ,:.ii2 
1,411 

sir, 
tlM 

270 
3.828 
1,650 


51.100 

1,468 
1.270 

3.805 




UM 


I ji Fayed* 

Lake _ 


60 

28,175 

R.r.rin 




BM 
1.150 

204 

1,014 

68 

1.206 


S.TOO 
0.748 
tJH 

17.H2K 
7.020 

KM 


25 


4(54 


14.315 




1,160 


I lh«rrj 


46 

2S 

181 

70 


663 

290 

4,858 

1473 


3.068 


Wntllfttirj 

Manatee — _ 


2.855 

5,016 
8,084 


































OkiltKOi 

Ok*«cboto« — 


MB 

403 

17 

a,ei2 
Hi 

2S1 

14,620 

804 

1B6 


8.610 

70(i 

ffi 

NJM 

39,086 

0,020 

is.:, in 

154.030 
8,080 


14 


250 


833 
78 

2 

8,416 

38 

1,108 

168 

2,610 

853 

tJM 


io.465 

700 


18 
1,304 

Hi 

80 

206 

71 

2 
88 


1,130 

13,068 

23.475 

545 

10.82S 

710 

20 

60S 


44 




21.746 


Pain, B«*ch 


800 

2.1.7-1. 


Plnrlln* 


4,870 


rrrlh 


46.476 




8.712 




40.434 






Stall Rot»a — — 
Bar-atou ^— ™ 

B*mLno]e . 


108 

20 

S 

1.M7 

172 

COO 

460 


MM 

2<M> 
40 

n.iisi) 

1,770 
7,740 
8,800 


10 

4 

ooo 
so 

10 

417 

24 


849 

50 

0,000 

810 

180 

4,718 

220 


267 

126 
095 
1,205 
ISO 
464 
306 
200 


8.820 

2.620 

17.500 

22.800 


fiqwonnw —~_ 


2,706 

8.786 


Union — ™— —h. 


8.180 
4,000 














Wnllnn 

Wa»hln«ton 


24 
8 


tin 
SB 














8 


44 


"fotol 


...i.iir; 


1 808,001 


0,645 


f 108,277 


30.15811015.422 



MISCELLANEOUS 



ORNAMENTAL NURSERY P LA NTH 



COUNTY, 



Dural 

Ormne* 

Pilm Bttck 



Fttlk 

81. Luele 

Tout . 



Numb«r 



10,000 

MAM 

2403,774 

l.MS.OOQ 

S 13.723 

9.4M 



4.831.800 



Value 



I 10.066 
83.000 

i ijpTf 

1,026.410 
275.000 

22,500 



83.8MJM 



BLUEBERRIES 



cotnrn 



QAdadrn — 

Jack mq — 
Loon 

Lllwrtjr — 

Marlon 

Oaalooan — 
Hnnla Roea 
Walton — 



Total 



Tr«a 



742 

IMfl 

600 

9.250 

1,000 

till 

140 
104,371 

ti.mn 

148 



108,824 



Valua 



MB 
10,000 

1.280 

900 

60 

100 

08,028 

n, no 
lno 



I 28,300 





CARROTS 






COUNTY. 


ACRI 


Vain* 

1- ,A1 


6 ad Mien .. 



2 


Km 


Total 


7 


1 C25 



0BTBA 



COUNTY. 



Alachua . 

DuMt 

Qadadeu . 

Indian Rlrer 

Marios 

Oram* 

Palm Beach 

Santa 

Seminole 



Total 



Ante 



"TT 
a 

i 
i 

801 

10 
7 
1 

4 



163 



Cratea 



4,760 
170 
100 

a 

21.210 
372 

Bj 

00 
1M 



22.4M 



Value 



800 
129 

41,068 
716 
TOO 

Hi 



I 00.785 





WATERMELON 


mm 






COUNTY. 


Acre. 


Ponndi 


Valua 


Jaffaraoo 


4.013 

81 

116 


on 1.085 

11,210 
17,000 


t 100,217 
1,080 


Okalooaa . 


8.4M 


Total - ■ 


0,116 


R2H. B0 1 


1 10BJ09 



It [.ACK BERRIES 



FERNS 



COUNTY, 



Hllleboroucb 

Marion 

Greece 



feeMfMla'' 



Total 




ESCAROI.E 



COUNTY. 


Acree 


Value 


""••1 


8 
143 

10 
880 

SO 

a 

8 


t 10.000 
804.873 

22..-.CKC 

7.710 

137 2S'J 


[..k. 


U.r.ln 


Hun,. 


r>.lm Fl»»^h 


l.in.ll.. 


1.000 


■>>,«•.*• 


at i..h. 


"'T 1 * I'l 


IOC 

M 


104,000 

eoo.ioo 


V„l„.l> 




TW.I 


1.2R(I 


ti.3i7.niH 



COUNTY. 


Acre* 


Crate* 


Value 




II 

8 
828 


lli.fcTii 

B2.178 

4,800 

10.090 


8 14,048 




47.117 


P"1tt 


a. ooo 


iTmlnrh 


08,770 






Total 


404 


144. 778 


9 128.888 



TANGERINES 



COUNTY. 
Hera as do — 



Tree* 



7,807 



Crate* I Value 
3,00711 8,910 



CAULIFLOWER 



RABBITS 






COUNTY. 


Acree 


Cratel 


Value 


PtlTIll 




s 


400 
1,000 


9 i.ooo 




3,000 






Total 


13 


1,400 


1 8,800 



COUNTY. 



Number 



Dnnl > 
ranee 
Paaeo - 

Polk — 



Total 



T8T 

13 

10B 
H13 



810 



Velne 



19 
080 

9.008 



I 9.741 



BULBS 



COUNTY. 


Attn 


Number 


Value 




10 
8 

3 

30 

48 

188 


838,000 
00,000 

11,450 
1.130,000 
3.748,700 
9,000.000 


9 8,000 


■.Ik* 


18,800 


Mtrten 






u too 


tealiett 






389,400 






Tn(«| 


241 


13.2flO.lSO 


8 338,000 



CITRUS FRUIT CROPS OF FLORIDA 



1884 80 
UM Ml 
1884-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
188900 
1800-91 
1991-03 
18S2S3 





TUNO OIL THKEM 




COUNTY. 


Acree 


llarhm 


3.080 

3H0 


Bradford 1 


■■"■MHI 


1 








Tnfel 


1491 



1994-00 
1898-08 
1 HUB 07 
1H0T MM 
1899-00 
1 999 00 
1900-01 
1001-03 
19094)9 
1909-04 
1004-00 
1000-08 



Total Boiei 

- 900,000 
_ 900,000 

- 1490.000 
-. 1,450,000 

1 ,050.000 
_ 3,180,000 
_ 3.450,000 
_ 3,718.180 

- 9,400,000 

- 6,049,981 

- 2,808,181 

147,000 

318470 

858JW8 

943,000 

_ 274.000 

802,000 

974,099 

_ 1,480.808 

_ 1,000,838 

_ 2,081,100 

- 9,199.194 



Seawu 

I9ii«-07 

1807-08 

19 99 09 

1800-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

1018-14 

1014-16 

181518 

1011! 17 

1017-18 

1918-10 
101U-2D 
1 02<12 1 
1931-93 

1933-1S 

1028-34 
1024-28 
1925-38 
1934-37 



Total 

- 9.900.000 
9 250 000 

-- 4,494.087 

- 4.180,799 
_ 4400,491 
_ 4,709490 
_ 8,120,499 
_ 1.851,614 
_ 9,979.011 



6.040,000 
8,091400 
8449404 
12.408,926 
I8.10BJ99 
18.981,040 
10,980,701 

10.2OI1.IHHI 

IB, 171,440 
14.fl04.120 
18,088.800 



VANUr ACTUM*— BY COUNTIBB 



KTKDOFMAKU- 
FALTOMB 



it 

n 



e 
J. 

fill 

■3.32 



if 

H 



& 

« 



Men 1" Yr»r» 
■ nd Over 



1 

= 
i 

5. 



53 

< a 



f-SH 



Women 10 Yr«. 
■nd Qfer 



I 

£ 
I 

I 



Li 
Pi 

all 



■«ii 






Talwrcti Mnaiifictnrln 






* 



R 






COST OF MATERIAL, 
AND VALt:i? OF 

rimm'CTB 



1,51 

■ jag, 

■S-bt-t: 

HP*- 



I -I 

■ = = e 

J, - V « 



>'AVAI. STORKS 



Turpentine 



I 

9 
I 



I 



■Ma 



2 
2 



AI.ACHUA COtlNTT 



BrjiH Kiln 

Bullet t'amofj — 
Hunting Worka 
Hliirk«ijilth Shi.rn 
CIuIIiIIdh Mnl Prill 
Concrete Block* 
Frrtlllicr Work* 

Cotton (II tu 

Rriat Mill* 

(rjirauoi 

I i'c IHaaM . 

Mnchlne Shop! 

Moii dine 



Nnrnl RtorOT Wti. 
Power I'lanta — 

Iturk Crmher 

. S.i»- Ml I In 



-jy Wngon iiictorlti 

oj Hepfle T. Knciory 
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1,2011 

10,800 

1 U 

8,078 

120 

.',;.n 

760 

1.800 

1.000 

110 

80,800 

12 film 

000 

184.200 

ISO 

4,000 
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211 

6 

4 

40 
1 

27 
2 

4 
3 


12 
4 

2 

10 
1 

13 
'i 

3 
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I 2,530 

200 

3,000 

7,500 

200 

7,000 

220 

876 

25 

1,826 

7,000 

76 


$ 4.085 

11.1,1 

7,800 

20,800 

315 

14,25ft 

410 

1,300 

1(12 

8,2511 

12.000 
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CroMtle Worka 























Coopering Work* 
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Grlat Mill* 
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- Mgllt I'lMlt* 
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10 

1 
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40 

4 
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6 
1 

211 

30 

2 

410 














Mllllnerr 










— , 












N*tbI Stori-n 












LOO, 


t 12K.MIJ 


11,215 


I 12-s.(iOII 


I'lanlng Mill 














80,000 

MM 
UOyOM 

15 

6.100 
373 


M...M1I. 

:t.iiil.i 
20 

lK.l'li.l 
lll'll 




t'rlntlna Plant _-. 
Saw Mllla 






































Shoe Htinp _ 






















Shingle fill la 

Wcml Worka __ . 










12 


8 
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H 
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84H= i S'ieTcfo 











1,040 


1 — 7S7 


__.» 300,740.* 1.1X4.10*71 IMHAlMi 


1 art. 1401 11.21011 128,000 



MADISON fTJOHNTY 



Cotton (Jin* 

Turpentine Rtlltt 


4 

8 

n 

8 
8 

8 
1 
1 
1 

e 

t 

2 

1 
1 
1 
303 
1 


1 16,600 

33.IHW 

1.350 

UN 

2ttln 

OS 

m 

ea>»n 

13.00(1 
160,000 

Hi 

ym 

211.0*111 
30 3*1 
i 1,000 


18 
120 


t 4.1-1'- 
20.780 























80,708 


} :i.l.:i4rt 


4.72:. 
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Blarfennltli Shop* 
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II 

3.", 

4 

3 

40 
20 

1 

10 
2 
8 

5 
A 

i] 


4,200 
4,700 

34.0W1 

Hi 

1.600 

IRIIIKI 

17.2'Hl 

10.000 

25,000 

2.400 

8,000 
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8.03(1 
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Saw Mill* 






























Shingle Mitt 
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t 
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Crate Factory _ 
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Power Plant* 
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1I..IMHI 

VM6 

1.800 
25,000 


10,000 
BMM 

2.'K") 

B.OOO 

50,000 



































Plumbing Shuii 
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Bottling Plant 
Cine Mllla 
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211 .1 


» 1 80,7821 i | | 






V 
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urlrt N".."T! 


tili».» lit 


\ iilmiri . 'nt 


■in trio 


nrtl thin v*n 
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Men Ifl Tfears 
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COST OK MATEIIIAL 




NAVAL STORES 
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and Over 


Ul 
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Tobacco Manufactories 
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rummers 


. Turpi 


ntlne 
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■sf |I 
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%m 
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I 
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S2 
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$1 

g 

us 


1 
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& 

1 
1 
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§ 
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7. 

D 
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1 

S 

<< 
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E-sSE-i 


8s Si 
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SfiPs 


■ 
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I 

c 

d 


a 
9 


SjSrf 
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p c >- 

-=•£ ? 
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| 

o 


fa 
■ 
1 

■> 


1 

E 

2 


■ 
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MANATEE COUNT? 



g 



Auto llepalra — 
Awning Shops _ 
Bicycle liepitlri - 

Bakerlen 

Batiery Repairs.. 
Bottling Works— 
Blacksmiths - 
Cabinet Shops 
Canning Factories 

Craic Mill 

Electricians _ _ 
Electric Power — 
Elec. Construction 
Fishing Industries 

Gns lOg. 

Urlst Mill — „ 

Hat Mtg. 

Ice Plants 

Ice h Ice Creum 
Ice Cream Mtg. - 
Iron Works 



Jelly Factories _ 

Lumber 

Machinists — 

Nurseries 

Nnvnl Stores __ — , 
Oil Well 



rucking; Houses - 

Meat racking 

Publishers 

Printing 

Plumbing 



Photo developing 
Shoe Repairing _. 

Ship Building 

Tailors 



Vulcanizing - 
Well Drillers 



235,470 

11,000 

8,200 

20,000 

EJu 

Os.Oi'O 

1I1.-WI 
z.aoo 

S6.000 

700,000 
81,000 



10.1500 

2l.lll,lll!(l 

300 
800 

140.0011 
:ti.(i,iniii 



30.000 

Mt.oon 

0117.000 

23,ooo 

253,530 

i,iiw,ooo 

03,000 

1,018,000 

10,000 
157,500 
37,000 
75,000 
0,700 
].■(, 001) 

r,o,ooo 
ir,,.iiiij 
11.500 
18,000 



05 
B 
I 

27 

a 

18 
3 
2 

HO 

326 

17 

75 

BOO 

e 
s 

l 
i 

20 

23 
3 

1:1 

7 

358 

12 

00 

280 

4 

880 

13 

84 

8 

33 

10 

T 

4 

8 

8 

8 



153.200 
8,500 

fl.tll.HI 

35,000 

32:00 

2* ,000 

4,500 

4,000 

5,851 

270,750 

Li L.I POl I 

196,000 

hi II 1.1 II II.) 

4.020 

10.780 

100 

2,000 

24,000 

17,500 

3,400 

2.".,lliin 

2,100 

40.~i.50>> 

20.200 

50.820 

210.000 

10.5110 

372.4H5 

12,000 

Oil. I II II I 

12400 

6 3.. -.on 
8.000 
7.340 
0,000 
g$M 
8,200 
8.500 



93 

e 

4 
20 

2 
13 

3 

2 

48 

245 

IB 

60 

408 
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e 

i 
i 

26 
22 

2 
13 

8 

354 

11 

84 

280 

4 

587 

11 

28 

7 
32 

e 

7 
4 

8 
8 
8 



151.800 

T.:ioi) 

5,000 
211.000 

2.4110 
24.000 

4,500 

4.000 
18,800 

222.7~.il 

21,800 

120.800 

707,000 

4,020 

10,730 

100 

2,000 

mJoo 

17,000 

2,400 

25,000 

: 

401,100 

25,160 

52,826 

210.000 

1 0,1100 

S 81.88S 

10.000 

59.700 

10,800 

02,500 

5.100 

7,340 

0,000 

8,050 

8,100 

8.100 



100 



2 83 
2 

e 

l 
l 

4 



1,550 
1.200 



o.rtoo 

800 



17.551 
48.1100 

711(1 
8.200 
3,000 



51.10 
1,000 



1,200 

4,400 
1,040 
7,000 



00. lino 
2.000 
0,240 
1.500 
1,000 
2.900 



121 

12 

8 

30 

8 

22 

S 

4 

150 

m 

XI 

05 

800 



6 

1 

1 

20 

28 

8 

is 

488 

18 

140 

341 

4 

1,177 

15 

38 

8 

55 

10 



18 

II 

8 

8 



ill 

4 

4 

25 

I 

18 

8 
2 

148 

325 

11 

55 

30 

c 

e 

l 

i 

26 

23 

3 

3 

T 

248 

11 

50 

218 

4 

535 

14 

32 

8 

20 
10 


1 
e 

8 
8 



1.0701 . 



171,870 

15,000 

1,500 

128,800 

A, 000 
255.1111(1 

3,500 

4,500 

113,300 

2TO. 

58,000 



70.000 
15,000 
Kin 
2,000 
10,000 
SMOQ 



35.000 

10.1 Hid 
1,7(10,700 

49,000 
150,000 



1,485,750 

130.000 

11 1, sou 

21,300 

141,000 

10,000 

10.800 

12.000 

12.000 

11, TOO 

11.000 



r 



285,050 

22,000 

4,.-»n< 
145,500 

7,000 
315.000 

7.000 

5.000 

131,365 

4;iO,000 

-:, i. mi 



loo, soo 

10.1100 

2UO 

2,500 

125,IH.HI 

80.200 



50,000 

24.000 

2.03 1.306 

66,000 

200,000 



2,002,070 

145,000 

181,000 

27,250 

208,000 

18,200 

10,000 

zS.000 

10,000 

IK.UlXJ 
1 4 . ."■("! 



21 IT. (Kill 



$185,550 



13.380 



$ 2 22.680 



Grant! Total —| 18711 B,706,C00| 8,0691* 2,851,012 



2,552 it 2,074,0001 515 



I 200.081 



4.035 



-H 6,200,120 



» O.T44,60I| 21fl,flOO]| 105.550 



13.380 



I 222,888 



II A B ION COUNTY 



Auto llepalring . 

Bakeries 

Banket Making _ 
Bntterj Hepalra . 
BIscktimlth* ,— 
Boiler Works __ 
Bottling Works . 
Bldg. Materials - 

Cane Mills 

Canneries 



Cigar Factory — 

Canes 3 

Crate A Basket - 
Mills 



88 

5 
1 

■i 

IS 

1 

2 

3 

178 

I 

1 
1 



3 



187.400 

44,000 

20 

30,000 

1,425 

5,000 

U1.IH1I) 

10.200 

10,820 

3,000 

LOO 

500 

400,000 



125 
15 

8 

"1 



7 

100 

25 



410 



162 
15 



.010 

,000 



io. soo 



,51 ill 

030 
000 

570 
280 



321.000 



128 
10 



8 



8 


7 

109 

10 



365 



I 100,210 
12,000 


2 

i 


10,800 






5.500 




12,020 

7.0011 





2,570 




120 


15 




282.880 


46 



f 1,800 

•.,550 


151 
20 


95 
14 




12 


7 






fl 


2 
I 
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35 


18 








38,320 


485 


258 



1 8.000 



030 



077 

(M>0 
25 

ooo 

1 05 
500 
000 
.100 
705 



575 

toe 



135,000 



179,028 

22,'HHI 
200 

12,000 
3,315 
9.000 

4H.(1I ill 
2.220 

42,925 



030 
550 



661,460 
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2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
■ 
1 
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2 
4 
1 
8 
T 
1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

J 

17 

2 
2 
6 
S 
12 
1 
1 
1 
4 


40,000 

4,500 

28,800 

30,000 

712 

Km. iiiiii 

2,700 

8,866 


21 

e 

20 

20 
i 
6 
2 


2.1,200 


3 

20 

20 

1 

6 

2 

j 

1 


25,200 






25 

S 
20 

30 
2 

8 
2 

s 

1 


18 

8 

20 

15 








104.380 






Ell«* Contracting 










17,100 


17,100 










8,180 


83,700 












950 














Furniture liepnira 


1,200 

it, .170 
1,873 


1,200 
8,820 
1,875 




1 
5 
2 
















1 


, ■ 


9,400 

2,000 

285 

50 

547 

50 

90 

13,375 

24.415 


10,337 

.-,.700 

1,800 

150 

















~ 


— - 




Gritt Mills ■■■' 


— 







Lirape Juice Mfg. 


100 

17,300 

75 

510 

22,000 

85,155 

2,500 

5,0.10 






— — 




Tl, " 


— — 








8 
I 

2 

8 

4 

4 

10 


— ■ :j£^ 

530 
40.750 
40,742 

5JO0 
5,005 
4,000 
3,009 
28,000 


2 

i 




8 








Uuj Press ^ 

HemHtitdilng 


2( Ml 


| 


1,200 










550 




: 


510 
147,750 
108,538 


— - — 








50 
24 

2 

8 

" j 

10 


40,730 
40,742 

.-,.21111 
5,085 


03 
33 


55 
20 


















„_ 













Irrigation Plante 
Jewel rj Repaint . 

Lime S tone 

Millinery 


























3.300 


11,500 
7,049 

a'Siooo 











i 




I.!)!)!) 


10 
* 

4 


8 







7,258 











_ . 








1,00(1 
100,000 

5,000 


3,800 
28,000 


, 


30,000 






Oil Walla 






, * 




~zr 






Optometrist and 

Optician 

Orange Syrup 

V licking House! _ 

Plumbing 

Palot Mfg. 






t 
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20 

2 

2 

130 

20 

275 

42 

.105 

103 

3 

4 

4 
245 
2 
8 






i~ooo 




Ill 

2.1 
















1 .17.000 
22,500 
lu.ouo 
90,000 

2,000,000 

83.750 

150,000 

15,000 

1,084,000 
88,870 

3.500 

4,000 

3,840 

4,800 

184,000 

100 

15.000 

200 

485 


478 

20 

2 

2 

130 
81 

275 
42 

505 

103 

3 
5 

a 
a 

245 
2 

8 




) 80,300 
40,780 


80,000 
31,780 

2jill0 

.-,.S.<IM.( 

270,000 
34,000 

381 ,320 
77,700 

JJKM 

3.72(1 
3.825 
3,380 
02,200 
2,700 
0,100 


17 
1 


018 
41 






1311,15!) 
78,800 


350,041 

112,001! 

loo.oou 


■— 
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2,100 

81,204 

270,000 

84,000 

3 SI. 3 21', 

77,700 

5,500 
4.020 
3,825 

4.1(111 

wuwo 

2,700 
0,100 
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Prtnten & I'tibl 
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08,333 


80,220 











| Mi. ....... 








00 
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3 
6 
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25 
834 

81 

3 
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50,000 

154,970 

.-t.'I.i'.IO 

2,000 
2,000 
3,700 
5,020 
78,811 


72,000 

2,046,808 


— — ■. 
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Kosd Matl.. L. 11. 
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Saw Mill! .. 


"""i 








198,220 

7,000 
3,000 

up 

5,000 








Nlgti and Cabinet 

Making 

Sheet Metal Wke. 


"800 
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Shoe llepalrs . . 






— — — 







2 
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<S Turpentine Still*... 
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2 

11 
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1 
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171,845 

30,OO0 J 
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148,184 


* 89.7011 6,814 


f n-L.-jKj 








Wagon Work* — 
Well Driller 








— 


20,000 
100 
505 


, , „„,„| 














Wood Hawa 












^_ 


,_^^_- 


3,5501 „, 




Grand Total _ 


a so 


t 5,037.11:. 


2,77fi 


f 1,888,847 


2.484 


% 1.743.247 


07 If 54.050 


3.151 


1,485 


18.000 


t m 


$ 1.000.285 


$ 4.805.0881 148,184i* 80.7(11 1 8,824 1 1 8-1 ,500 



MABTIN COUNT Y 



liakery 

Contractor! ._ _ 

furniture Repairs 

Flab log Co«. 

Oaragei 

Jewelry & Watch 



ttapatri 



Sileeollnnwiua 

Printing Con. 

Naval Store! 

Shoe Shupii ., 



Grand Total 



1 1- 
" 
5 1 
01 
321 

53 

i 



i2,mio 

1 10,8(1(1 
48,000 
04.25(1 

215,00(1 

11.500 
2: 5.000 

(15,00(1 

! 40.0(H) 

1,100 



T5ST1 932.200 





125 



32 
72 

4 
103 

if 

215 
2 
502 I 



5.(8X1 

231,001) 
12.01111 
IJt.lllHi 
tt£M 

11.20O 
11 9,770 

3.-1.00(1 

117,000 

2,5,11) 



^TT 



i) 

287 



32 

67 


4 
00 


22 
40 


6 
134 

36 

215 

2 


3 

73 

8 

215 

2 



1 TTJi 433": 



25.000 

045.000 

511.1100 

it,-,, Too 
322.800 

18.000 

251,709 

76,000 

8,400 



28,0001 
600,000 

00,(100, 
100.5I«I| 
350,080i 

27,0001. 
SOB.060 

ioo,ooo| 



7.101 



2,638 



'■» 41 



$ 45.624 10,400 f 104,000 



* 1,4(12.100;? 1.11X5.200! 2.0581* 45,11241 19,400 



023,759 



f lot. > 



Bakeries 
Urlik 



NASSAU COUNTY 
-7/ 



.... « 32,3441* 



41,875 

20.000 

1 23,000 

6,100 

900 

24,004 

4.700 

14,000 

537,904 

272,714 

214.007 

38.600 

24.064 



Boat Hnl ill Ing 
Butcher 



Rltjcle Repair Sp. 

Hot (ling Work! 

Cigar Factory 

Cooperage 

Flab ft Shrimp 

■ race* 

ferllllier Factory 
Lumber 



Mnr'liln* Bhon 



12.000 


10 


19,000 


8 


0,000 


9 


1 ..".oil 


1 


500 




15,000 


6 


500 


2 


3,600 


4 


1 93,000 


181 


66,550 


18 


297,100 


76 


27,000 


12 


l-,.iiiin 


4 



0.018 

4.000 

17.030 

BOO 



3,672 

1,660 

4,100 

78,833 

85,487 

89,368 

11,100 

a. 94 3 



5.300 
4.000 
17,930 

.".mi 



3,572 
1.6H0 
4,2(HI 



24,574 

89,368 

10,560 

8,943 



728 



900 
540 





4 

7 

466 

20 

160 

22 

4 



UH>.2(H> 

2.700 

300 

22,095 

(,000 

11,900 

46S,S8S 

220.800 

208,041 

IS 1.000 

sfcoaa 



MANUFACTURES— BT COUNTIES— (Continued) 



KIND OP MANU- 
FACTURES 
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3U=.s 

£!-■=.= 
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Pa 



I 

m 

■i 
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Men 10 year* 

II 11(1 Over 



Ill 



Women 18 Yi 
and 0»er 
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iE|ej 
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Tobacco Manufactorlea 



I 






COST OP MATE It I A!, 

and value op 
product! 



S«gJ 
"•■3. 

° 3 L. SDj, 

-•sirs 

8£a=sS 



NAVAL STORES 



Terpentine 



1 

9 



I 

w 



Mnain 



i 



NASSAU COUNTT— (Continued! 



Alutur Car Itp, Bp. 
FNine nod l*oga 


1 
1 

10 
B 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
4 

1 


5,000 

a 

802,188 

8.025 
60.000 
14,000 
10,000 

800,000 

UN 

24,500 


i 

BIB 

4 

11 
8 

4 

SO 

82 
1 


7.UMM 

1.872 

104,700 

USB 

1.1. (Mill 

1.700 
4.800 

2T.228 


4 
2 
31B 
4 
11 
2 
8 

80 


T.omi 
L8T1 

104,7110 

una 

in,.M..< 

1.100 

4,200 




— — 




2 

317 

11 

20 

e 

4 

SO 


8 
2 
2TO 
2 
8 






2,100 


3.120 




















IMJM 


t 178,028 


18,178 


t 2'2T.<122 


Plumbing 










8,788 


5,700 
2SO,0M 

11,650 




4 

1 














Ojater Farms — 
1'rlnilng * pub. - 
Cow«, Water 4 
Light 


in ii. 

sou 






s'jsoo 










4 
SO 



















D0.739 
1.4O0 

134,000 

4.500 


1 4.-..7I52 
2.Iuo 

128,700 
5,100 








Bboe~ Repair 

Raw Mill* 


















41,500 

1.L'(MI 


02 


41,800 






81 
1 


S3 

1 














Watchmaker 


1 


1.200 













. 


Grand Total _| 04|* 1.284,711 1 722|I 888.505 1 B7«|f 633,0871 Oil 4,588 


1.008 


4011 1- .11 1.4S4.B201* 1.840.481 1 204,80fl|| 170.0281 13,17K| 


I 227,022 



















OKAL'U'SA 


COUNTY 
















Auto Hepalra . 


14 

1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

108 
8 

IS 
8 

2 
S 
1 
2 

1 
H 
11 
1 
2 


1 80,3011 

1,800 
800 

1. > 

Mill 

12,1-;. 

700 
10.150 

,i ipc 

80.500 

SUM 

84.500 
46,000 

47,000 

rum 

2,150 

1 1 ,300 

1,000 

0,1100 


32 

2 

8 

1 

12 

1 

307 

6 

IS 

14 

14 

2 

238 

8 

7 

1 

17 

83 

3 




S 26.11X1 
1,020 
1.750 
1,000 

8,000 

GOO 

8,400 

,'i.HI 

1,750 
4,000 

15,425 
850 

ST, '.no 

2.4HI1 

(1,(100 

750 

2,400 

2H,:n,-) 
2. n'li) 

4,800 


32 

l 

8 
1 

12 
1 

:twn 
s 

13 

14 

14 

I 

233 
3 
8 
1 
17 
83 
S 
8 


f 20.1OO 

1.400 

1,750 

1.000 
8,000 

.-.1)1) 

8,100 

300 

1,700 

4.050 

15.425 

N.-.il 

57.500 

2.400 

4.100 

760 

2.400 

2(1,1175 

2,000 

4 BOO 






43 

2 

8 

1 

IS 

1 

408 

6 

23 

14 

IS 

s 

24S 

3 

14 

1 

23 

100 

5 




23 
1 
8 
1 

10 

1 

S31 

S 

10 

14 

18 

2 

221 

S 

7 

1 

11 

94 

2 


















1 


t 820 




































Battery Shop 








































Cabinet Slftf. _____ 
Cane Mil In 






















11 


270 


















Feed Ml 11a 








































(Jrlat Mllla 























Ice 

Norel tjr Shopa 




















































SMM 


t 41.800 


8,780 


t S4U0O 


I'ower riant 

Priming Co». 

Bboe Heimlr 

Shingle Mllla 
















2 


2,500 








































































Variety Mill 

General Repair* _ 










































Grand Total _|1__ 


j :-..;_.:. 7.. 


R20j 


t i7o.r.ao 


w 


t 107,2401 14f* 8,200 


1.002 


7:14 


. 






■ ■ . 1 i 


* 41.800 


MSoi 



Glnnerli. .nrt I'rndurta— Nft. Halm nf upland niTinn ginned iM« ynr. 1.050. Vnlue tftri.min, 



















OKEECHOBEE COUNTY 














3|| 2,700 
1 800,000 
l| 1,000.000 


850 


* 


4,800 

■J! "' 








, , 1 

















Naval .Stores Co.. 


.-. 








■ 




1 


100.000 a 48,000) 6,000 


I Ofl.000 


Saw Mil! 












... . - 1 




(Irani T"t«l 


flit 1.802. TOO 


ft84|» 


SlUo. 








1 


.1 


1 


ioo.oooi- 48-Oooj nooou wi.000 



ORANGE COUNTY 



Auto fainting _ 
Awnlngi __ — — 


a 

3 

:i 

2 


t 8,000 

20,000 

272.600 

800 

r.o.ooo 

0.200 


1 

IB 

02 

2 

8 

60 


t 12. TOO 
25.200 
180,800 

3,400 

0,300 

40,000 


7 

12 

83 

2 

4 

15 


1 I2.71M) 

21.200 

122.700 

2,400 

B.HOO 

15.000 






12 

20 

112 

2 
10 
65 


i 

14 

78 
2 
B 

4S 






• 31,700 

47.500 

447,000 

3,000 

82.000 


1 88.000 

63.000 

612,000 

4,200 

40,000 


: ■ 


4 


4 

85 


I 4.000 

8,100 






































C--d» Mfg. Co,_ 
Ctgar Mfg. Co. _ 


8,000 
25.000 












2,750 


1 89.000 














ConeL * CemenL. 
Plrcworka Mr. Co. 
Light * Power Co, 
Fire Tractor Co. 
Bottling Work*— 

Ice Mfg. Cos 

Ice Cram Mf. Co. 
tnawtlclde* 



Boat Mfg. Co 

111 chin* shopi 

Mill Worka 

Crate a Boi Mill 
Ruatlc Furniture 
Maltreat Factory 
Printing l*tanta_ 
Photograph* ■ 
Boot a Iron Wka. 



Upbolaterlra 
Tailor* 



Screen Door* k 
Window* 



445,200 

IS, 0(10 

4,000.1)' 10 

4.000 

118.000 

108,000 

130.000 

138,000 

Ht.ooa 

1.T0O 
108,500 
200,000 

LAN 

40.000 

408.000 

1 1,000 

54.300 
1,400 
1.880 

87,800 

20.000 

i a.408.4s6 



103 

T 

ISO 

8 

17 



41 

H 
H 



30 
I 

S 
43 
SO 

1 

12 

1IT 

13 

80 

8 

8 
18 



167.0BO 


103 


8,800 


S 


2 10,1 MX) 


144 


4,800 


3 


23.000 


17 


44.(100 


*1 

23 


35.700 


igfitiB 


24 


8.400 


3 


8,200 


1 


1(2, 1 <»> 


43 


40.000 


40 


jSa 


1 


15.800 


10 


184.080 


02 


13.100 


7 


88,800 


49 


8,318 


3 


.us 


8 

11 


7. SOO 


4 



107,0.10 

((..-.mi 

210,000 

4.3O0 

2,800 

44.500 

88,700 

46.400 

5,400 

8,200 

62,100 

42.01*0 

Ml 

14.200 

155.780 

11.8:10 

80,300 

5.310 

UN 

18,240 

7,500 



in 



2 

M 
I 



1,000 
2.000 
0,000 



MJN 



R3M 



l.ooo 

MM 

6.870 



BjBM 



SH4 1 II, 215. Mflfl) 774 i* l.H2.3iifl| Timf* 77.3.-,<i n>3 



187 
12 

178 

3 

24 

H 

80 

82 
T 
8 

84 

133 

1 

14 
104 

18 

j o« 

4 

a 

29 
8 



75 

120 

■ 

14 

80 

10 

20 

2 

S 

35 

10 

1 

13 

on 

10 

44 

8 

a 

10 



200,320 
18,000 



22.300 
128,000 
100,000 

Hl.DO.i 



TUT 



11,300 

L800 

345.000 

100,000 

1.000 

80300 
418.368 

26.100 
208,000 

L04M 
8,300 

82,000 

17.800 



300,01)0 

is.o<M) 



31,800 
184,000 
187,000 

100.000 



12.000 

Qoi 

187,000 
130.000 

2.1 MX j 



88,000 

851,100 

(1 BOO 

828,000 
LO.TM 

urn 

76,000 
24,000 



i.7501* NH.(M«.:8 2.m>5,!)75|» 3.235.3.50 



«rand Total _ 



OSCEOLA CODNTV 





• 1,000 

21,500 
] 33.350 

80.000 
838.000 
130,000 


2 

8 

SO 

53 

503 

40 


* 


2,100 
11,500 
51,5118 
27,000 














I 6,750 
50.000 

88400 
110.000 


t tt.xooi 








Bottling Workn_[ 

















01,000 




■M 








1 


8 


6V00O 








110,100) 






Crate Mill 


4fi 


22,111)1) 


10 


n 


X 






M9,0lrfll 






Lumber Mfff, 1 

Naval Store. 1 














019.000 


46 




132 


111.1 
















Grand Total ] 


f 1,148,850 


ra 


r 


711. 10H 


01 


t 22.0001 


10 


J~ 


5.0(10 


210 


108 







S 254,240 


t 289.0OOL . „ 









PALM BEACH COUNTY 



205,000 

1,840.01111 

23.000 

T00.0OO 

lau.ooo 

10.000 
7fl.0iMI 

ir.ii, noil 
100.000 

sin.oiN) 

420.000 

K.O.IMMI 



112 
12 
SO 
IT 
4 
24 

100 

32 

20 

81 

6 



02,000 
1HO.H.-.0 

iti.ooo 
is.ooo 

47,200 
10.1MH) 
MUM 

103. 500 

ta,o« 

47.470 

104,040 

14.040 



i.oooi 

470,250 

BO.00O 

280,000] 



Antique Iron Wka. 

Ice Mill. Co* 

Ice Cream 

Light * Power 

Machine Shop* _ 
MaUreu Factory 
No-ell* Worka _ 

Saw Mill 

Sewer Pipe: 

Hhlti Blag. Co* — 

Stone a Tile Cot. 

Tire k Tobe Co. - 

Cranio 1 Totll — 



T?r 



ffBilooo 



1ST 



| 707.001) 44 2 



28 
111 

8 
25 
17 

8 
28 
99 
22 
17 
80 

6 



52,000 

1H.-..4(X1 

6,300 

58,000 

47,200 
8,1400 

SI. ion 
104.000 

13,000 

22,750 
165,4*0 

14.040 



1 

e 

8 


1 1,250 
3,700 

4,000 


2 
1 
1 


a.000 

1,400 
1,400 






1 


1,200 



89 

122 

20 

40 

-19 

30 

30 

121 

.■tii 

47 

05 

7 


21 
110 

8 
20 
12 

2 
19 
79 

7 
14 
67 

3 


808 


Hfl 



f 333.140 

40.000 

140,000 



42,200 
150,000 
120,000 

48,900 



20.000 



48.000 
200. [HK4 
l.f.OOO 
120,000 



SO.OOO 



t 687,230) 171* 13.050 



1.24(1'! 1,311.2501.... 



















PABCO COUNT? 




















B 

4 
1 
37 
3 
4 
3 

8 
« 

4 

12 

4 

81 

8 

3 
4 


1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
























t 1 8.066 

l,Mg 

t8,Me 
I4M 

82300 
BM 

15.000 
1.200 

[So 

2>fn:i 

50,5511 
42.100 
BO.Ttfl 

10.500 

41,000 

300,000 

Uii.i'iiiii 

1,010,000 
I Mb 

200 

250 

UH 

Hf|.(.(MI 


f 17.000 


































Ill.illXI 










Bottling Werka... 

f'-nii Mill- . 






















80,000 

5.01X1 
90.000 

|25o 

2<l,1 MX 1 

2.000 

tMa 

§300 

OO.IHHt 

50300 

110.000 
163« 
40300 

210,000 

70,000 

1,300,000 

3,(M"> 
1,0ml 

1. 

30,000 

loo.oon 








































i'acklng llnnaea 
































































C™«'l" 
































■ 


Cut OH Bawa 



























































Well Driller* 















— 



















C1*c. Light Co*. . 

























































n. P >... 

































Ice Cream Mfg 






























Ire Plant* 
































l.nmliKF r« 






























Printing Plant* 
a,. iiTil 






























































Mf*. Cbemlat 

T.rl., r. 































































VtileanUlog 

Concrete work* 






























































Nsncrlat 




















,j . 








Grand Total 


TAB 


— - 


— _ 




__. — 







' ^^^ 










* l.TKlSF 


t i, 004,000 











MANUFACTURES— B I COUNTIES— (Continued) 



Kl ND OF UKttV 
FACT OEM 



AM 










A. 
I* 



15 



I 

is 

H 
P 



Mm 10 Yciri 
■nd Orer 



J2. 



Wotnea 16 Yre. 

■nd Orer 



I 

a 



£ 
4 



l2fi 

0,»J5 



« 4. 
Lgl,. 

gig 

III! 




Tab* ecu Manufaeiorlea 



I 



c 

■ 



COST OF MATRU1AI. 

AND VAI ■ 

PRODUCTS 



■° 2.1 
5|5| 

■2_3*T. 

tills; 

a EAJJ l. c 
UAXv49 




NAVAL STORES 



Turpentine 



Ronln 






PINELLAS COUNTY 



Attio Meguilra . 

ninrkimlth 

n««m 

lannhir Ferlorlra 
I'oncl. Prod.. Tile 

ft Orn. 8tnn#. 
I'lahlnf Inilniirli-* 
■la*. (Mfe) 
lee 



Ice Cream 

J-ih IVIHtlnf 

ImMura — 

Millwk,. Nov. Wkn, 
A US, Wrlwk». 
Mnrhltie Bbnpe _ 
firklnit lliiuie.it — 
rower Company . 
Itonch Pnwder _ 

Koft Drlnki 

Ship BuJIdloa— . 
Sheet MetallVki 
flponf* I ml 111 (XT 

Saw Mill _ - 

Sell Milker 

Sign rrr. ft pectr, 



1 ksu.o.ih 

1 04,400 

a,ooo 

11,000 
80,000 

03.700 

135.483 

1.703,000 

4,000,000 

850.000 

lot.soo 

400 

010.880 

100,000 

412.000 

22.086,878 

5.000 
840,000 
133.000 

5.5O0 

500.000 

20,000 

son 
too 



jr. i. .■!',--. Sil 



-rrrr 

00 

t 

5 

270 
SO 

H 

104 

177 
80 
80 

1 

on 

so 
,'ir,;i 
iai 

i 

B8 

H 

II 
soo 

12 

1 
I 



IMS 



2:t9.32« 

84,o:.o 
1.880 

8,300 
72.000 

85.090 

49,840 

106,890 

If. 2. WW 
03,73.1 
45,050 

I'm 

184,380 

Ts.noo 

185,200 

868,000 

000 

HJM 

42.400 

13.300 

T 79,00(1 

I ..111!) 

r.,ooo 



144 

m 
l 
s 

70 

3d 

38 

102 

177 

58 

27 

1 

05 

80 
214 
301 

1 

r.4 

27 
11 

BOO 
12 
1 
Si 



j I an ,3-n 
77,410 

1.5*1 



58.030 
45,840 
187.08* 

153,000 
81,508 

41,200 
li-.li 

184,388 

78,500 

I17,H0(I 

781.711 

■00 

79.H80 

42.400 

18,660 

m 

B,8M 
LM 

5.000 



III 


* r.,Mu 


300 




i:.*»i 






I 

a 

8 


2.5(111 

d 

4.780 








(7.MIII 

77.189 


180 
48 


4 


1MB 























s 

810 

88 
58 
i-4 
1011 
111 
48 
S 

ir.2 

,00 

.07 

547 

1 

§j 

88 

28 

(QS 

14 



108 



1 
•M 



13 

80 
80 
137 

85 

10 

1 

43 

in 

117 

347 

1 

4» 

13 

4 

500 

1 



543.510 | 20.082 



J 414.hl>2 

nun 



:. WMKM 

1 10.370 

iMsM 

800.577 
411.000 
725,478 

85.004 
280 

782.321 

00,200 

500.30B 

1,880.888 

1,000 

281,188 

112,800 

2i. tun 

21,000 

14,000 

1,5001 

fl.nooj 



r 47»,4*d| 
828.01 8 

,-,,.11 Ml 



118.770 
881.001 
500,547 
842,800 

[60,184 

7IIII 

BiT.SH 
184.000 

1,433.010 
Z.1MJI23 

1J100 

443,688 

182,500 
84,100 

800.000 

_i nno 

3.000 

7.000 



1 1111' 543 510* 2'l')33l* II'IK .l.-.ll * 0,014.6221. 



(Irand Total 1100 



( J! 188.8321 2.05SII 2.0ft!),HOn 



42818 100.010 



3.204 



POLK COUNTY 



Auto Repair* _. 
Ilottllna Work" 


KM 
8 
1 

8 

in 

;i 

8 
8 

a 

4 

■• 
1 
1 


t 157.1)01 

12,014 

500 

0.O75 

111,150 

1.4,10 

18.700 

iS.wm 
4.000 

IT,. I'll" 

ajtab 

60.800 
3.000 


2M1 

1H 

1 

2T 

58 

S 

19 
19 
13 
ion 
8 
in 

4 

46 

200 

4 
18 


| HHH.H1IH 

25. OHO 

2.5011 

35.040 

71.KMI 

2,580 

14.048 
28.044 

i £tn 

M.4O0 

2.700 
1.820 

Kpa 

54. MO 

T5.000 

8 IKI'I 

211.7111' 


L'.mi 
1*- 

1 
27 
49 

3 

1 " 

19 
12 
28 

3 
10 

4 
Jfl 
80 

1 
10 


J 3H7.11SH 

25,l!H0 

2.500 

35.940 

73,700 

3.580 

14.1)4 K 

2fl.ii-14 

14.228 

10.400 

2.700 

1.820 

3 mm 

54 K40 
41,500 

llllll 


| 


t 000 










| 571,000 

najtao 

4.200 
10.350 
84,070 

8.490 

17,170 

31.564 

0,500 


f 052.242 
86.000 

4.500 

'.■i; ' 












2) 

1 

33 

63 

9 

15 

24 

26 

114 


16 

10 j 

200 


1.1 

1 

20 

50 

3 

10 
15 
8 
108 
8 
8 
3 

















































■l.ilM) 




. 


iii7.r,*ni 

81.700 
88.083 










Itl.-vH.' Repr. Bpa, 
Hal terjr Repair 
itnd Factory 



























Hlarkunltna 














Oment ft 81, Wka. 


86 


61.000 
















8.420.080 


S .;■-;! .■.::: 










'■Bblnrt Ma ken 


T.600 


18,000 













-. 














ran if Fmetory 




















Cold rirlnka 


28! 555.000 
31 88,000 
8) WO 
21.noo 


~1M 


8JXH» 

•nun 






110.315 


202 41»4 










I'analnK Fnrtarle* 


200 






208.0001 208.000 
4 305" 6.JB0 










1 «r«i«in«ker» 


a 














1 tent lit* . .. 


t"4 080 2.880 
30 1281 3 iiun 


141 12 
301 31 
241 <A 






25. 7011 57.400 










**tectrlclr» A Rep. 


0| 11.0781 28 
21 48.0001 201 


3H, 708 






103.807 










Ftllirr. Mf|. Co«. 
"rl*t «!']• 


2T.HO0| 

1(2.1 

1.200 

000 

1 1;. Kim 

140,020 

5,480 


f 

1 

14 

1IT 
8 


28 000 1 


1500 






40,11011 

775 

2,200 

650 

61.880 

258,300 

8.400 












a' 
t 
1 

4 
6 
2 


450 21 


025 

150 

ooo 

1 3.500 

148.020 

5,480 


6 

1 


2 

9 

1 

IB 

162 

17 


2 
3 
1 
16 
98 
4 






1.200 










lilove Fartory .. 


2.H00 

1,10 

30.500 

i.ufi.noo 

8,075 


7 

I 

15 

117 

8 


1.1151) 






3.000 

1.100 

103.500 

4114.000 

7.800 










[.nek A OunaniUh 






.. 








Ice Crentn Mfia.. 


300 




























J link Ilreakera — 















IjllLlnUifS 

Machine Sbopa * 
Iron Worfci — 

Mmtreaa Factorlea 
Sauaage Hff . Coi. 

NkVUi tilurva . ...... 

Printing Office * 
Newspapers 

Plumbers 

Optician 



Photogriiphera 
Phosphate Mints. 

B/rup U11U 

Bpra/er Factor/ 

and Repair 

Sign Painter — 

Buoe ItepAlra 

B«w 4 Ping. Mill- 

Band Mine 

Tallora 

Watch. Re pa In — _ 
Well Drillera 



Wtr. * Light Pita. 
k Tire it(.r. 



Viil. 



«) 

8 
I 

n 

i 

u 

! 

i 
I 

in 
l.-. 

l 
l 

13 

](! 
1 

I 

u 

2 

7 
H 



74,000 


eu 


37,200 


25 


23,200 


10 


M0.880 


OH 


em, two 


1,000 1 


340,330 


US 


SMO 


51 


7,000 


1 


4, SOU 


4 


MTSjDM 


002 


1,000 


IB 


5,000 


fi 


1,000 


2 


10,1133 


20 


777,800 


720 


■Ml.OOII 


a 


l.MH) 


8 


MM 


18 


a.i.-T.-j.M. 


8 

sad 


10,543 


it 



62,174, 23| 


27,873 


24 


10,270 


8 


78,520 


50 


hiiii,»iiii 


!lll!l 


201.231 


118 


72.480 


51 


2,400 


1 


7.440 


8 


1J88.298 


»47 


4M 


IS 


7,21X1 


B 


4,800 


f 


■:2.1IMI 


18 


IMD.OIH 


700 


15,310 


• 


3.020 


8 


20,020 


IS 


050 


8 


MUM 


220 


23.74(1 


20 



27J>48| 461 24.828, 
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ST. JOHNS COUNTY 
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SANTA ROSA COUNTY 
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SHMINOLI3 COUNTY 
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1121 


Til 

Til 


+1.1 

+1.4 


101 
10* 


n 
ti 


45 14 

6151 


- 7.0* 
+ 5.14 


11.11 
7.91 


Oct. « 
Sept. M 


11.14 
MI* 


Oct 




Oct. 


Iff* 


71.4 


+ 0.6 


101 


IB 


50 IT 


- 1.11 


9.00 


Oct- 17 


U.U 


May 


1*14 


TO* 


—0.1 


KM 


11 


01.11 


+ ».M 


U.I1 


Oct. 9-10 


s* os 


Oct. 


IMC 


71.7 


+0.1 


107 


1G 


51*4 


+ 0.S6 


16.10 


Nov. 19-30 


I8.T4 


May 


'91* 


70.* 


-0.4 


n 


11 


ll.fl 


+ T,l» 


10. 00 


Rapt U-M 


HLTI 


July 


i9ir_ 


71.1 


+ 1,4 


100 


11 


4071 


-11.51 


1.13 


April 2S-24 


17.91 


Dec. 


Mean — 


70.1 








U N 













KILLING FROSTS, 1S1T 



irSl.il I..I1B 



Last In 
Spline 



Firm In 
Autumn 



Station! 



1 Jim In 
Spring 



First In 

Autumn 



Northern Dlvlilon 

Carm belle 

Cedar Keyi_ 



Crescent cjty___ 

Federal Pnlnl 

Fernsndlna 

Oalnosville „_ 

Glen Bt. Mary — 

Hastings 

HUllard — . 

Jsckionvllle 
Jacksonville (2) 

lAko Clty_ 

Live Oak- 
Madison.. 



Mlitdlebur 
Mnntlecllo 
Mount Pleasant 
Pelatka. 



Penney Fa 

Quincy. 

EUlford 



St. AllfilHln. 

Stark a 

Tallahaaaee 

Central Division 



i • -.1 
lii'iMksvllle — 

Clermont 

DftvanpM 
Dajrttna Baaon 
Da Land 
Eustls- 




Lake Wales. 

Merrills Island 
New Smyrna 

Oosla 



Okeecha 
Ortand 
Pinellas Park, 



Mar, 4 

Mar. I 

Mar. 4 

Jan. 10 

Mar. 1 

Mar. 4 

Mar. 5 

Mar. S 

Mar. 5 

Mar. I 

Mar. 6 

Mar. 4 

Mar. 41 

Mar. 5 

Mar. t 

Mar. 6 

Mar. 6 



M.ir 5 

Mar. 3 

Mar. I 

Mar, S 

Mar, 4 



Mar. 4 
Mar. I 
Jan. II 
Mar, 4 
Mar, I 
Mar 4 
Mar. 4 
Jan. II 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 10 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Jan. u 
Mar. 4 

Nona. 
Jan. 16 
Mar. 4 

Mar. 4 
Jan. 10 
Jan. II 



Dec I 

Dec I 

Dec. 20 

Dec 2D 

Dec. 9 

Dec 10 

Dec 5 

Dec 24 

Dec 9 

i mm, n 

Dec 8 

Dec. 9 

« 

Dec 9 

Dec. I 

Dec. I 

• 

Dec. 20 

Dec. 18 

Nov. 18 

Dec. 9 

Dec. 20 

Dec I 

Nov. 19 



Dec II 

p.-,- M 
DM 20 
Dec 11 
None. 
Dec W 
Dec 20 
Dec 21 
None. 



Dec 20 

Dee. 20 

Dec 21 
None. 

Dec 20 

Dec I 

Dec 20 

pas, ?<> 

DM 22 



Plant City ..._ 

St, Cloud 

Bt. Leo 

St, Petersburg 

Ban f ord 

Tampa- 



Tarpon Springs — 
Tltusvllle 

Southern Dlvlilon 



Chapman F'ld O'd'n 

Coral Gables 

Davie 



Everglade 

Fort Lauderdale- 

Fort Myers — ., ..- 

Homestead 

HyjwitiutO- 

Jupiter 

Key West- 
Long Key- 
Miami 



Miami Beach- 
Moore Haven_ 



Ponta Oorda 

Rltta 

Venle 



Western Division 
Apalachlcola 



Blountslown 
Bluff Sprln 
Bon If ay- 



Cot lag* Hill 

De Punlak 8prlnga_ 

d ami era (near) 

Marian n a. 



Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Jan. 1* 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 10 
Jan. II 



Mar. 1 
Jan. 24 
Mar, 4 
Jan. 10 



4 
Jan. 11 

None. 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 11 
None. 
None 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 16 
None. 



Jan. 17 



Mar. 
Mar. I 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Mar. 4 
Mar N 
Mar. 5 
Jan. 10 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 4 



DM M 

• 

Dec. 10 

Niuie 
Dec II 
None, 

Dec. It 
Dec 20 



Dec 11 

None. 
Dec. 11 

None, 
None. 
None. 

lie.-. 2S 

None. 

None. 

Nona. 

Nona, 

None. 

None. 

Nona. 

None. 

Nona. 

None. 

Dec 21 

Nons. 

Dec II 

Nons. 



Dec I 

Nov. 1* 
Dec. I 
Nov. It 
Dec * 
Deo. I 
Nov 10 
Nov. 1* 
Dec I 
Dae I 
Nov. H 



• Record Incomplete. t Data Incomplete, but this data probably correct 



CUM ATO LOGICAL DATA FOR YEAR 1927— (Contiv 



2 



Northern Dlvltlon 



f'arratielle , 
Cadaf Ke>'« 

ml city 
Federal 



Keniaiidlu* . — 

vllle 

Qian St Mary . 

Hnatlnga 

Milliard 

Jacksonville , 

JiLi'kfloft villa (>>- 

Ij>ke CHy 

Lire Oak- 

MHdimiii . 

.MM.Unburg 

Montlcelln 

Mount Fteaaant- 

Pnliitka 

yulitpy 

linirord 

St, Auguattn* _ 
Sunk.- , 



Tiill ili.i-. 



Central Dlvlelon 



Harlow 

UroukavHPi 

Clermont 

Davenport 

I aurtom Ba wt 
Del.and 



Falttmere — 
Fort Flare* . 
Inv-erneu — 

In It world 



Klanimmre 

l^ake Alfred 

Lake Kerr 

lakeland 

|jik» Witn 

Jjnm (near) — — 
MerrllU Iatand 
New Smyrna — 

Ooila 

Okeechobee 

Orlando 

Pinellas Park _ 

Plant City 

St. Cloud , 

St. ijea 



St. Paleraburg 

Stanford 

TnmiiH 



Tarj'On Springs , 
Tltuavllle 



Couiule* 




Hernando 
l-alte - 



Polk 
Volusia 

«0 - 
I ji ki- 



ln d I an River 
SI. Lucie , — 

CI true 

Orange 

Osceola, 

Polk 

Marlon 

Polk 

do 

Marlon — 

Brevard 

Volusia 

Marion 



Okeechobee - 

Orange 

Pinellas 

[fllaborouati 

Owwote , 

Pmho 



'Inellna 

Seminole __ 
HIIIkIiiiiihuIi 

I'lnt'llaa 

llrevnrd 



10 
M 
45 

10 
16 

17S 

138 

10 

09 

m 

IS 

310 
ISO 
143 
103 
V.< 
207 
Hi 

14 

m 

113 

10 

193 



115 
131 
106 
167 
10 

n 

« 

a 
ii 

41 

111 

as 

110 



311 

153 
9S 
IS 
10 
14 
» 
17 

111 
10 

111 
85 

140 
70 

103 

in 

15 



Temperature. In degrees Fahrenbelt 



Si 



U.I 



71.4 
71.0 
70.1 
71.1 



70.7 

fin* 
70.0 

ToTi 



70.4 
70.1 
09. 



tt I 



w.o 

eo.s 



71.6 
743 

74. S 



71.1 
7!. 4 
730 

::s 

749 



71.9 



73.7 
73.3 



71.1 

70.9 



TW 



71.8 



71,3 

76.0 

f 73.8 

MJ 

71.0 

7H 1 



IN 
101 
IM 
i. H 
104 
101 
101 

to 



I OS 
103 
103 
105 
104 



103 
103 
100 

Ml 
103 



101 
104 
91 
101 

OS 
101 
102 
100 
100 



1(1! 
103 



100 
101 



94 

ioo 

101 

90 
101 
05 
17 
*9 
Mill 
94 
00 
95 
98 
103 



June 4i 



June 

June 
June 
June 

Inn* 

Juna 
June 

June 



June 
June 
June 
June 
June 



June 
June 
July 
June 
JuJM 



June 5t 

June 61 

June Of 

June 6 

July 1 

June 6 

Jun* t 

June 6 

July 1 



June 
June 



June b 
Juna 4t 



J uly 1 
June 8| 
June t T 
June 19 
June 5 
June 11 
June St 
May ait 
June 5 
July 181 
June It 
Sept. 18 
May lit 
July 1 




Jan. If 
Jnn. 10 
.1 i n 1 1 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 10 



J*n. II 

Jan. 10 

Jan. It 

Jan. lit 

Jan. lit 

Jan. 12 

Jan. It 

Jan. 11 

Jan. 11 

Jan. U 



Jan. 11 
Jan. II 



Jan. It 
Jan. 11 



Jan. lit 
Jan. 11 
Jan. II 
Jan. 11 
Jan. lit 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 11 
Jan. lit 
Jan. It 
Jan. It 
Jan. lit 
Jan. 18 
Jan. lit 

J mi It 



Precipitation, In Inches 



'4 

tv 

c 

2 



4107 
11. IB 

3141 



30.40 
It. 89 



41 IS 

43.17 
30.44 



M.tl 



3N .4li 
It M 

37.33 



M H 

45.18 



41.73 
40.08 



30 43 
37.83 
38.59 
Jt 4-J 
11 5! 
4181 
33.70 
41.38 
41.80 



S3 30 



41 M 



43.15 
11.01 

48.31 



31.14 

41,03 
4041 



4S.51 
84,01 
40.11 
14.77 
33.28 
37,62 



i. 
6 



IM 

7.01 
7.15 
8.45 
8,55 
10.53 
».7t 
10 18 
LI. ft 
7.58 



n,41 



■.to 

10.08 



7.60 
lifl 
I it 

10,0! 
11.41 



0.10 
11.11 
0.08 

lu.o; 

9.01 
11,04 

6.60 
11.43 

11.81 



7.75 
11.14 

10.71 
8.14 

ii it 

10.61 

10.06 

0.33 

9.71 

15.10 



9.03 
11.10 
9.19 
8.07 
9.93 
7.16 
10.11 
7.48 
9.01 
8.05 



July 
Aug. 
June 
June 
July 
June 
July 
Aug. 
July 
June 



June 



June 
June 

June 



June 
June 
June 

June 
June 



July 
July 
Aug. 
AUK. 
June 
June 
July 
Aug. 
■opt 



July 

AUK. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 

June 

Aug. 



July 
July 
Aug. 
June 
June 
July 
June 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 



0.18 
0.00 

o.is 

0.15 
0.S7 
0.19 
0.10 
0.44 
I M 
0.09 



0.10 



tvt» 

0.18 
0.10 



i 

a. 

% 

s 



Hkv 



H 

If 



1« 



n 



May 

Jan. 

May I 

Jan. 

April 

Jan. 

Mai 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Mny 

Jan. 



Jnn. 
Mill I 
Jan. 



0.14 

0.05 

T. 

0.17 

O.il 



0.10 
0.13 
0.11 
0.07 
0-40 
0.10 
0.14 
1.01 
0.60 



0.10 

0.1D 
0.00 



Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
M. y 
Jan. 
I i:i 

Jan. 
Dec. 



Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 



n 

•> 

t- 

i 

I. 



(1 
II 
II 

o 
i 
i) 



50 

HI 

it 
B 

78. 
100 



,14 



114 
91 



103 
80. 



110. 

H 

94. 

00- 
06 . 
111. 

H 



IN 

157 

i» 
Toi" 



151 



UM 



178 



114 
114 



115 

118 



171 

134 



82 



41 

to 

' 83 
44 



17 



IJH 



11!'., 



70 



117 



M 



e 
e. 



111 IM 
lit 



74 



lit 
174 



It 

117 



77- 

~ Til 

87- 

Ui" 

70 
90 

"iii I 

84. 

104 

IB. 
101. 

95 

69 

95 



114 

107 
197 



111 



114 
167 



108 

no 

18 



136 



171 

II.!. 

121 



41 

71 
HO 



47 



80 

B 

104 



e. 

ne. 



a 



Southtf n DLviilon 


De&olo 

Hlrhlnnrtfl 


SI 

ISO 

7 

u 

u 


» 

30 
S 

44 
S 
1 

li 


71. S 

74 B 

71.9 


loaijune G 


1 
to 

30 
IS 

14 

34 


Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


11 

1! 
It 
1! 
11 


11 

30 
1 

4t 
6 
1 

IS 
1 
1 

IS 

so 

IS 
IS 

so 

61 
12 
17 

1 
10 
18 
IS 

1 

14 
17 

t 
11 

t 
■J 
IS 
11 

1 

1 
48 
11 

4 


45 it 

36.88 
64.01 
41.14 


18.61 

8.B9 

11.77 

11.90 

11.68 

10.49 

10.41 

1.11 

it 11 

10.01 

1.71 


Aug. 
June 
July 
July 
lapl 
Si'iil 
Bept 
June 
July 
Sept 
July 


0.01 
0.10 

0.31 

T. 

0.46 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 











1 
• 







! 

« 



























97 
110 

lit 

S9 


ISO 
1S7 
1SS 
114 


in 

141 

167 
107 


78 
SI 
41 

44 






101 Jim* 6 




B*Q« QUd« 


t'nlm Beach — . 


87 
St 

»s 

94 

■7 


June IS 
June 12 
July 1 
July It 
July 1 


4. 


Chapman Fid G'd'n 


Dads *_ 
it* 
















PaH* 


Broward 
Hltclilandn 


10 
76 
11 
11 
11 
IS 

11 

2! 
It 

1 

ss 

17 

7 

17 

3G 

ft 




















t^fM^ r'ir . .... 




10.M 
37 90 
MJj 
1S.IS 


0.10 
0.18 
0.78 
0.30 
. D.SS 


Jan. 
Dec 
Mar. 
Jan. 
May 


St 

74 
109 

9t 










"irfglHI+ff' 


Collier _ _ 
Broward 


t 
IS 
SS 
IS 

u 

* 30 

S7 
11 
M 

I 
10 
11 
IS 

1 

M 
IS 

S 

11 
« 
IS 
IE 

IS 


7S1 

74.1 

7S.0 

7S.1 
714 

75.S 

73.6 
74.4 
71.1 

es.s 
tfj 

69.2 

83.3 
70.1 


100 

ss 

»7 

<«N 

ioo 
M 
94 
OS 
91 
01 

Id] 
OS 
St 
91 

M 

lis 

101 

]>ll 
1113 
1O0 
10S 


July 10 
June 1 
June S 
July 1 
Juiy 1 
Aug-, 11 
July 
July 1 
July 1 
Aug 14 
June 4 
June G 
July J 
June 11 

June 1 

June 5 
June 6 

Sept. ISt 
Juno if 
Sept. li'.t 
June i 


11 

SB 
11 

10 

34 

14 

« 
IB 
17 


Jan 
Jan. 
Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jon. 
Jun. 
Jan. 


11 
lit 
It 
It 

lit 

11 
It 
11 
11 










F*»t 1/»"'lT1l*l« . 








■ *>- 


Fort Myera 






















Hvpnliiin 


Palm Bea-u 
Martin 





11.91 
i.lt 

1111 
8.11 


Btfri 

Sept 

Oct. 












Ixpltur 


0.10 

T. 
0.16 

0.68 


Jan. 
May 

H UN- 
May 












Key Wait 




11.11 

ii. os 

31 .IS 

44 93 
10.01 
44 3= 


87 

m 

114 


1BI 

104 

130 


IL'B 
100 
170 


68 

tl 

76 






Monro* 

[ Mt 




Miami 


4. 




ilf 


Moore "««•» 


Ulsdi's 
Chariot li 
Palm Bench 


5* 
§§ 


li.., 

Jan. 

Dec. 


11 
11 
11 


10 79 
9.04 

10. IS 


June 
July 
■•pi 


0.11 Jan. 
0.01 May 
0.0* Nor. 


ss 

7t 

103 


110 


in 


71 


Iir* 


Dill. 


111 


in 


71 


«, 


oflriiliit 


Western Dlvlilan 


Kmnhlln 


ii 

it 

IS 

It 

H 

It 
IS 

It 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jen. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


IS 
It 
It 
It 

It 

Hi 

11 

IS 


36 81 

4S.0S 

RT OS 


S.90 
10,06 
9.71 

' ULM 

16.83 
11.40 
10.88 


Oct 

Juti* 
Dec. 

1 diii 
hiu. 
July 
Dec. 


Ml 

0.13 
1.14 
_. S.6S 
1.10 
0.37 
0.11 
0.12 

0.83 
0,77 
0.34 
0.1S 


April 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

May 

April 

May 

Jan. 


M 
71 
98 


184 

ift 


in 


70 


w. 


Hlounlatowii 


r"»lhnn,| 


tili.ff Kprlnff, 


KiwiimblM 


H 

111 

iao 

103 

■vi 

110 
15 
Sfl 

14S 
14 
SO 


it 


77 












(-nrmifi Mill 




■1 M 


SS 

I0S 

7B 

102 


I3« 


IH.I 


47 


0. 


DeFunhtk Hprliupu—-. 


Walton 

Okaloosa 

Jackson 
Santa Bona 


11.11 

S7.61 
41.1* 


"■■■n1"m fneer) 












Mi 


146 


SI 


». 


Metm » , .. ,„.„, 


NlfsBVitlc 


i >knUni»o 












Ian, 

Inn. 
Jan. 


is" 

16 
IS 




13. SS 
0.40 
8.70 

11.91 


July 

Jun* 
J u \\f 
Dec. 


May 
May 

April 
April 

■ 




"Til 

in 




110 
60 






4H 
11 

4 


S0.1 
SS.l 


H 

urn 

101 


Sept. 17 
Sept. 18 
June 4 


21 
it 
it 


49.07 
41.98 
S3.S4 


93 
88 


1, 


HI AlKfrfW 


Bay 
Waahln«ion — _ 


Vernon . . 














t On other dates tin, 








MONTHLY SUMMARY, 1827 




















Month 


Temperature 


Precipita- 
tion 


l>*t rage Number 
iJayi 


Wind 






> 
1 

i 

■ 


& 


I 

X 


s 

> 

3 


i 

i 

m 
•> 

I 

00 


sa 

11 

2 


B 

s! 

■31 


5 

1 

O 


4 

- 
- 
I 

1 


s 






*> 

«! 

- : 

= V 

r 






Ian 1 ■.' 
Februar 


r 


68.7 

M.I 

SS.7 
71.4 
77.1 
111 
81. 1 
SI ! 


-0.1 

+ 70 

0.0 


11 
01 
14 

101 
105 
101 
100 
103 
S3 
H 
33 

106 


it 

33 

H 
37 
41 
57 
11 
St 
40 
14 
IS 
11 

11 


0.4 

l| 

31 
1.1 

0.3 
89 
SB 
t .1 

41 

1.1 
1.1 
1.7 

40.7 


1 - 3.41 
> + 11 
1 - SSI 

1 - 1.14 
1 - 1.01 

) + n ti 

1 - 0.11 

r - o is 


i 

t 
i 
i 

ii 

is 
u 

10 

s 

6 
S 

SI 


10 
13 
It 
IS 
18 
> 
■ 

It 
13 
10 
IB 
11 

10.1 


t 
i 

i 
i 
i 
t 
i 
i 

13 


1 S 

1 S 
1 8 

) 4 

1 1 
1 8 

i 7 
i t 
1 4 
) 8 
1 S 
1 10 

71 


at. 

WW. 






Ap 

m 

Ju 
Jul 
Au 

Oc 
No 

De 

1 


rfl 




• 


hl.S 
hl-S 
H.I 
•0.7 
hO.S 


me. 

WW. 

»w. 
a*. 

it 

e. 
n*. 
ne. 
n. 

ne. 
























STWt 

>temb 
Bbar 

rarnb 

cemrx 

'ear 








W 

ir"TZZI 


79. B 
73.8 
S7.D 
69.6 

11.1 


> 
• 
• 

i 


i-iM 

-o.b 
-is 

-0.1 

it 


1 - 1.10 

1 - 0.S1 

i - 1.06 
I - 0.14 

-ii r,s 





CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOE YEAR 1927— (Continued.) 

MONTHLY AND ANNUAL PRECIPITATION FOR THE TEAR t»*7, WITH DEPARTURES PROM THE NORMAL 



Northtrn Division 



Carraballe _— 
Cpdar Key* _ 
Cratomt City 
Psdaisl Point 
F*rn*iniln» 




GaJnearllle — 

Glen Si. Mary — 

llamtTiKu _ 
lillllard 
Jact<»onvllta 
Jacksonville (1 I 
LeJte City 
Live Oak 
Mudlaon 
Mlijrlli'luirs 

Moutlcellii 

Mount Plswtont , 
I'll lit tkn 

Qulncy 
Rat ford 
St. AUfttistlna 
Starfca 

Tilllnln 



Brookavllle 

Clermont 

[>.nenpO«t 



Lske Wale* 
Lynne (near) 
Merrltta laland 
New Smyrna - 
Qeala 



Plncllaa Park 
Plant City 
Bt, Cloud 

St. L«o 

8t. Palaraburg 
Ban ford 
Tampa _ 
Tarpon Sprlniw 
Tltuavtlle 



Bit 

17.SB 
>.G4 
ISM 
t$M 
11.21 



Southern Dlvitlor, 
Arcadia 



Avon park - 
Bell* Glade 

Cnapman F" Id a 'd ' n 
Coral (table* 
DBVte 



0.01 

a. 10 

0.K 

T. 

0,17 



DeBoto City 

SverfSade* 

Fort Lauderdale 
Fort My*r» 



Hrpotuxo 

Jupiter 

Key W«t 
Long K«T 
Miami 



Miami Beach 
Moon Haven 
Punta Clorda 

Rltt* 

Venice 



Western Division 

Apalachloola 

Blouiitnttmm 

Bluff Sprln** 

Hon I f ii y 



Cot tat* Hill 

DeFunlak Springe 
Gamier* (noar> _ 

Mariann* . _ 

Matt* 

NlcevUle 

Peiieeeula 

St. Andrew — 
Vernon 



I 



0.10 
0.28 
0.01 

o.io 
1.11 

lu 
0.10 
0.14 

0.19 
1.10 

oTTT 

0.11 

OH 



1.16 
OH 

l.H 
1.07 

l.ao 

0.48 
1,36 
0.11 

1.0D 

Cn 

0.41 
73 



-1,70 



-1.8» 
-IH 
-0.01 
M4 
US 
- Lit 
-I« 
-1.11 



-1.11 
-0.B1 



-2.62 
-3.87 



-3,60 



-3. US 
-3.00 
-3.6B 



i.n 

-S.44 

-3.19 



Ml 

1.87 
1.90 
165 

22; 



147 
114 

l.ll 
1.71 
0.76 
1.17 



I 80 
O.BS 
l.tt 
IS! 
Ill 
1.01 

toi 
m 
t.u 



S.I8 
5.6! 
7.18 
4.10 
10.03 
B.M.J 
5.14 

4.43 
1.43 
7.13 
8.90 

I M 

4.01 



-0.33 
-0.71 



I M 



+ 1.M 



+1-14 
-1.40 

+1.45 



-1.16 

-0.7» 
-0.14 

+0.19 



+0.13 

■-1 i 



i.r.;< 

-1.00 



-nt: 



, Ml 

-0.33 



M0 

3.29 
l.H 



l.ot 
1.80 
1.66 
0.71 
1.4S 
1.25 
1.39 
151 
0.83 
0.70 
0.81 
0.84 
1.70 
4.11 
S.11 
1.11 



1.71 
2.13 
S. 10 
1.18 

3.55 

3 65 

4 n 
1.69 
3.37 

4 n 

|,M 

1.44 

1.07 




-3,56 

-4.44 



-1.01 



-4.89 



-1.01 
-1.71 
-7.31 
-4.76 
-1.01 
-l.lt 
-4.01 



-4.04 
3 5* 



-1.76 
-1.16 

^185 
-4.16 
-3.82 



-1.01 
-18! 
-1.40 



6.39 

■ i 

7.08 
1.14 

0.46 
1.05 
6.03 
8.11 
MS 
4.16 
1.04 
4.88 
266 
4.61 
0.14 
0.68 
1.40 
1.46 
I0.7S 
3.08 
1. 81 
1.18 



6.86 

10 H 
0.87 
0.06 

11 H 
16.83 

fl.Ul 
7.S6 
g.M 

7.D8 
9.40 
8.70 
7.SI 



—0.84 
-0.04 



+0.88 



-1.87 



-1.71 
— 1.06 
—1.16 
-6.41 
— 101 
—4.11 
—168 
-4.71 



-111 

+ 1.08 



+ 1.38 
-I-4.M 

+1.76 



i 



9.73 
1.17 

178 



Hi. 8! 
6,39 
1177 
1110 
1.G1 
1-10 
114 
7.46 
8.53 
111 
8.78 
7.74 
1.41 
4.3) 
I H 
1,74 
6.00 
5.64 
6.71 
I H4 
7.10 
7.11 






• : 43 



-1.17 
+ 0.66 
-007 
-4.06 
-l.U 
1.14 
0.11 
-1.17 



4.14 
I Up 

5.57 
7,01 
0.66 
80S 

11.40 
4.46 
5.16 

1163 

a i« 

4.411 
4.41 



+ 177 11 



-1,77 

-0.10 



- 3.73 
-l.«l 



-0.87 



0.34 
+3.63 

-1,6 



-ion 

-ISO 
1.(4 



3.83 
4.K4 
4.43 
ISO 

lit 

0.04 
4.20 
144 

177 
5.01 
7.1! 
7.61 



fill 

-1.68 



-4.64 



+147 



-l.U 
-4.06 
-0.6J 
+ 168 
-0.06 
-108 
-170 

-tot 



4 57 
+171 



1 11 

-0.91 
-1.60 


in 

-181 
-!.»9 



-116 
-0.98 
+ 1.03 



4.12 
1.98 
4.41 
4.60 
11.56 
10.49 
10.4! 
0.76 
14* 

in a 

5.69 



in 

11.91 
5.17 
3.64 

tn 

110 

in 

3.11 

10.16 

1 II 



-1.98 
-1,86 



-2.67 



+ 2.46 



+ 3.25 
-1.00 



ri.4T 

4-139 

-1.41 

0.24 

0.11 



-8.94 

l-iii 




1.E1 
1M 

4.60 
1.19 
80S 
6.27 
6.80 
141 
4.51 

10.18 
1.78 

LI. 10 
1.17 
6.00 
9.16 

11.13 
171 
1.11 
4.11 
1.7K 
191 
133 



E.M 

3 80 
3,80 
i 37 
L8I 

184 

S 73 
113 

3.1 S3 

: <yj 
1.96 
149 



-2.44 

-0.52 



-101 



-3.7C 



- MJ 

-los 

+t7J 
-DM 

-463 
+3.78 
+ 4.13 
-5.13 



-1.84 

—2.45 



- I u 

+ 1.04 



f | II 



•0.40 
-1.41 
-0.61 



1.09 
-1.32 
-0.14 



I 112 
0.11 
0.43 
0.59 
1.02 
1.41 
1.18 
0.51 
1.17 
2.11 
0.30 
0.11 
1.71 



0.61 

O.H 
o.Mi 
1.58 
0.31 
n 1 I 
u M 
0.77 



u U 

0.42 
4.69 

H ii 

8.71 
0.81 
(1 II 
0.69 

oTf 

3.05 
1.41 

1.11 



-0,!8 

- LU 



-1.40 



-1,47 



- 1.96 
-1.1S 
-1.44 
-1.60 



-1,71 
-1.41 

-1.94 



-1.81 

1.14 



-3.13 
-2.13 



- I 711 



IN 

+2.74 
-114 



-0.47 
—0.19 



4 72 
5.44 

972 



10.61 

11.68 
8.65 
I ii M 



11.31 
7.4E 
7.91 

17.91 



11 
71 
41 

01 +0.M 
00 

6H 
7d 
86 

;f. 

7S 

71 
57 
9* 
411 

71 

44 
52 
21 
19 
N 
M 
17 



- 1 "2 



-0.47 
-0.96 
-0.11 
-l.U 

-1 

-I.Ot 
-0.70 
-1.41 



-0.09 
-0.66 



-0.64 
+ 1.01 



141 

-171 
-0.10 



4644 
35.88 
64.0-.I 
4114 



39.06 
57,90 
50.36 
3116 



1111 
3109 
UM 



44.93 
30.03 
44 12 



36.81 

4(1. ill. 
57.01 



67. « 

Sill 
67.63 
42.14 



6.76 
—15.91 



-11.04 



—11.19 
—19.61 



— II, lit 
+ 100 



19,81 

S43 



- 1.08 

- 1.41 
-11.33 



- 7.18 
-16.87 

- 4.80 



T. Amount too *mal! to meaaure 1 1ndicate* plus. 
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M* 
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I'RCBBL'RE. WIND. HUMIDITY. AND SUNSHINE, 1917. 



Mtnllnne 



Apalachlcola, 'Jacksonville; ' Key Weal: 'Miami: ' Peniacola; 'Tampa. 



Apalaehlcola ~ 
Jacksonville _ 

Key Walt 

Miami 

Fenaacol* 

Tampa - . 



Atmospheric 

Freaaur* 

(Reduced to *ea 

level l 



I 



1007 

31, OH 
30 01 

3ir07 

10.07 

H H 



30.51 
10 56 
30 36 
10,40 
.Hi M 
:n is 



Wind 




19.62 
U 47 
19.67 
1166 
UU 



7.7 
11.0 
9.9 
1.6 

13.5 
6.0 



47 
li 
H 

3B 
48 

31 



a. 

ne. 

ii-. 



Sept. 

Fab. 

July 
Sept. 
June 



R.tatlve 
humidity. 
an'!. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR YEAR 1927— {Continued.) 

MONTHLY AND ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURES FOR THE TEAR 1*17 WITH DEPARTURES FROM THE NORMAL 



Stallone 



Northern DMelon 



Ciltrabetla 

Odnr Krya 

Creacenl city — - 
Federal Point - 

Femadinii 

Onlneavtlla 

Olen at. Mary — 

Hiiallnni 

Milliard 

JackionvHIa 

.liu.kaniivllle (t) — 

Lflke f'lly 

Live Oak . _ 
M idlni'll 



Mlil.ttdiurf _ 
Mojltlrclld 

Mount Pleasant 

Palntka 

Qulnoy 

RhI ford 

St. Aucuatlna — 

Starke. 

TnllahaaMe 



Central Dlvlilon 



Bartow . — 
Brookavllte 

Clermont - 
Davenport 



Dayton* Seech 

DeLtnd 

Run II* 

PHIemera ^____— 

Fort Pierce 

Invrrnm - 

KlRslhlrnee . — 

Lake Alfred . . 

[jikrlend 

Ijike Wmlw 

Merrl It* Inland 

New Smyrna 

Deals 



Orlando 

Pin I'll nit Park . 

Plant City 

St, Cloud 

St. Loo 



Bt. Petersburg 

Baiiford 

Tampa 



Tarpon SprlnKM 
Tltutvllls 



ItMUJ 



MO 
SS.O 

St 

B7.8 

n« 

56 .6 
5B.0 
66,4' 

SB.6 
MS 

ns.4 



V,, II 

r.s o* 

61. » 

n i 



H.I 
61.1 



Ml 
H.I 

■1.1 
u.l 

£6,7 

si.i 

■i.i 

64.0 
tl.t 

61.1 
■ 1,4 
61.4 
61.6 
IM 
H.I 
M.I 
i,i. .-i 
B*.S 

ei.i 

H.t 

ei.o 
sis 

«M 

H.1 
11,0 

91.1 
HO. 3 



i. 

I 



February 



-1.0 

-I.J 

OS 

114 

0.1 

-0.1 

-0.1 



-1.6 
+ 0.1 



-0.1 

+oTi 
4-0.1 
-1.1 

-i.« 

•( o.s 

+ 0.8 



+0,3 



-1.0 
fM 

+ l.» 



-o.i f 1.1 



+o.t 

-1.6 

-0.1 
+ 11 

-e.i 



-i,i 
-i.i 

-1.4 

in 

-1.4 

-1.1 
-1.0 
-1.1 

+0.4 
-0.1 
+ 1,0 
+ 1.4 
-0.5 



80.6 
U.l 1 
07,4 
65.0 
04.0 
00.4 

H 'i 

<;:..(> 
01.4 
04.0 
65.2 
04.0 

a i 

64.6' 

61.4 

01.1 

■SI 

06,1* 
K I 
64.0 
(1.1 



61,9 
(0.1 
10.7 
60 1 
11 | 



0S.1 

11.1 

11.0 
67. B 
66.5 

a».i 

89.6 

61.1 
•7,6 
6B.0 
619 

07.8 
09,0 
67.1 
67.4 

fit.7 

H | 
U.l 

».i 

60.9 
08,7 
1*4 



Marrh 




7 I M I 

1 

7 
4' 
I 

g 

i 

4' 

8 

- -8.161.4' 

1' 

I 



+6.5 
r-tU 

+1.1 



+ 8.1 



+1.1 
--1.0 



t 



+8.7 



+ 5.9 
+9.8 
+ 8.0 



+7.6 
-.7.0 
-SI 

-0.469,0 



1.1 
+6.6 



+4.0 
+S.0 
+ 4.« 

7.1 

it 

U 

+6.7 

--G.B 

--6.8 

--7.1 

--7.0 

--7.1 

6.2 



62.3 
64.1 
64.1 
14-0 

63.1 



6B.0 
67.8 
88.4 



04.0 

SB,» 
66.6 
66.6 



60.9 
00.6 

67.0 
06,8 

m a 

64.S 
64.0 
66.0 
65.8 
01.0 
04.1 
6.1.0 
64.4 
68.1 
17.1 
ITJ 
M.0 




en 

CD 



Southern Dlvlilon 



Chapman Fid G'd*n_ 

Coral Oablea 



EvmUdM 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fori Myera . 

Homeataad . 

liypoluxo - 

Jupiter 

Key W«t 

Long Key 

Miami 



Miami Beach 
Moor* Havan 
Punla Gorda . 

Rltta 

Venice. 



».t 

lit 

61 .1 

Hi 
11.1 
466' 

U( 

67 <i 
65.1 



Weetern Dlvlilon 



Apal«chlcola . 
Hlnuntalown - 
Bluff Springs 
Bonlfay 



Collate Hill 

DeFunlnk Sprlnfa 
Oanilrra (near) — 

Mnrlanna 

I J ijn»acoln. 

Si. Andrew 

Wnum . 



-1.3 
+0.1 

-0.7 



11.4 

70.6 

67.11 

67.6 

stTs - 

11.9 

-0.7J72.4 



Ill 
61 ; 

ci e 



63.4 
H.I 

..i.i 

SI. 8 
54.4 
64.4 



51,7' 
64.1 

:,:,.■» 
Si.* 1 



-n.s 

-3 7 



70.6 

n i 



-0.4(71.1 

M.3 



-1.5 
-19 
-0,7 



-1.0 
-1.1 



i ii :. 



+3.2 



-o.» 
+i.l 

+1-9 

(if. 



75.1 

n.*> 

72.5 
71.0 

nt 
III 

-1.4 IS 9 
•T.I 



M.I l 

11.9 
U.l 

14.J 
U. 2 
14.0 

ell 
en 

82.7* 



+6.1 
+1.9 



+6.3 



-HI 



+4.6 
+6.1 
+!• 
+5.4 



4 47 
+5.1 
+6.4 



+1.5 



+1.4 



+ 1.4 

+ 06 

+e.i ;«« 



-o.i 



+ 0.7 

+1.6 



+ I.S 



7S 4 
80.4 
76.1 

n o 

.77.8' 
71.1' 
TO.I 

_ 77.1 

t 1 7 77.8 



t II 6 



+1.1 
-0.6 

+ 1.1 
+ 3,1 
+1.9 
+0.4 
+ 11 



+0.1 



+1,7 
+4.3 



+ 4.0 
3 6 



79.8 
77.1 
77.6 
Villi 
II. I 
11.4 
71.5 
79 1 
.77.1 
71.1 
76.4 
71.1 



78.0 
7S.1 
71.1 

;;.u 

77.4 
74.7' 



M-6I76.Z 



+ 1.7 



+1.7 71.1* 



+ 2.6 



74.8 



TI.S* 



+1.1 
+3.6 

-; ti..1 



t 1 ! 



U.l 
10.1 

11.2 
81.9 
82.3 

n i 

II ', 

11.5 
... 11.0 
0.6 10.4 

11.4 
... 11.1 
+ 1.6 14.9 

- - *5.»« 
11.1 

S1.1 

82.0 
11.1 

ii 1 10,9 
10.4 



+0.6 
+ 2.1 



i 3 <'■ 
+ 1.1 
+ 2.1 

1 3 1 



-o.« 



M.I 

81. 1 
80.2 
MU< 
10.2 
80.6 
81, 1) 1 
80.6 
79.7 
LI til 



79.4' 



II 81.1 



■•3.7 



+ 1.5 



+ i« 

+1.0 
+ 9 8 
+ 11 

+1.0 
+ 1.0 

li.4) 

+1.1 



+0.T 



+Ve 
+i.t 

+51 



ii.t 

HI! 

81.1 

81.1 
81.4 

80.0 

S3 3 

11.9 
U.l 
805 
82.7 
82.6 
84.8 
85.6 
82.1 
11.9 
II. f 
11.1 
10.4 



12.0 
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ii a 

82.7 

1.4 

82.1 

m.o- 

81.1 
81.1) 
82.7 
80.1' 



; 



+9.4 
+ 1.8 
-0.4 
+1.4 
+1.5 
+ U 
+ 1.6 
+ 1.1 



1.6 81.0 



Ii f. 



+0.1 



+0.7 



-9.1 



+ 1.8 



+ 1.8 
+0.0 
+0 



sa.:! 

.5 

824 
824 

ail 

•1.2 
81. D 

tip 

82.1 
HS I 
15.1 
82.1 
81.1 
81.1 
82.8 
80.5 



11.1 

n.i 

re.i 

82.1 
80.1 
80.1 
80.4 

»ol 

81.1 
X0.V 



-0.1 
+ 1.1 



+ 1.1 
+0.7 
+ 1.1 
l.l 



r 



-0.1 



S0.1 
80.0 
78.8 

sol 

80.0 

79. r 
sol 

81.2 

ixi 

81.1 

82. S 
88. 7 



II 80.9 
S0.1 
8O.0 
80.1 
79.9 
79. 1 



-0.J. 78. 4 



+ 6 



79.1 
78.4 
+ I!T79.! 1 
78.6 



-9.1 
+0.1 



-07 
+ 9.1 
-1.4 



79.2 
78.1 
79.4 
78.1 
80.0 
78.9 1 



-0.6 
0.0 



+0.1 



-0.8 

+ 1-1 



+ 0.4 

+ 0.1 

+0.3 

0.0 

-0.1 



+0.1 



+1.1 

i- il. 7 



76.6 
7S.S 
76.0 

74.1 
76.1 
76.8 
75.6 

t7» 

76.5 

77^6 

7S~B 
77.8 
77.0 
76.8 
76.2 
71.2 
75.6 
74.9 



0.7 71.2 



11.1 

79.6 

71.4 

79.0 

70.7 

71.8' 

70.6 

71.0 

72.0 



+0.4 

+0.6 



+0.3 



— 1.7 

+0.9 



—0.1 



-0.1 

-1.1 

0.0 



-1.0 




19.0 
70.0 
lf.4 
tM 
71.1 
73.1 
71.1 
71.8 
71.1 
70.6 

tZI 

7T? 
74.1 
73. U 
715 
U.l 
71.2 
71.4 
89.6 



1.3 

+Ti 



+1.7 



; 



+i.i 



+ 0.4 
+0.4 
+1-1 



+ 10 



+1.7 
+4,0 

[ I,. 1 



+4.1 
6,0 
6.5 

-4.0 

i ■; 
1.7 



ISO 
110 
63.2 
60.6 
•7.1 
67 2 
68.1 
«1.4 
68.1 
636 
17.1 
SM I 
67.7 
70 .6 
70.1 
•7.4 
68.7 
627 
U.l 

II I 

56.6 



S3. 7 
62 5 
61.0 

82.2 
it ii 

64.4* 
53.(1 
62.0 
64.4 

5tt" 



-1.1 

-0.7 



-1,4 



71.6 
74.5 

71.9 



-0.1 

-i.i 

-0.1 

+1.1 

+ 1.4 
+0.1 
-1.1 
-98 



-1.6 



-1.0 
1.4 



-0.4 
+0.4 
-0.7 
-3.0 
+0.6 
-0.1 



f-0.1 
fl.T 



76.6 
74.8 

76.0 

til 

71.4 
75,5 

-To 

74.4 
71.1 



+0,4 
+ 1-1 

+n 
+ii 

+9.7 

+1.1 



-6.1 



19.0 

n i 

19.1 

■J il 

70.1 



19.1 



+i.i 



Bmall figure* Indicate number of daya mlaalng from report: time (*) One day; {') Iwo day», etc. 



